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CHAP.    XVIU. 

BXAUTT     OF    LaNGUAGX, 


OF  all  the  fin^  arts,  painting  only  and 
fculpture  are  in  their  nature  imitative. 
An  ornamented  fi^d  is  not  a  copy  or 
imitation  of  nature,  but  nature  itTelf  embellifh-i 
ed.  Architedure  is  produdlive  of  originals, 
and  copies  not  from  nature.  Sound  and  motion 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  imitated  by  mufic; 
but  for  the  moft  part  mufic,  like  architedure, 
is  produdHve  of  originals.  Language  (;opies 
not  from  nature,  more  than  mulic  or  architec- 
ture ;  unlets,  where,  like  miific,  it  is  imitative  of 
ibund  or  motion.  Thus,  in  the  defcription  of 
particular  founds,  language  fometimes  fiimifheth 
^ordsy  which,  belide  their  cuftomary  power  of 
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exciting  ideas,  refemble  by  their  foftnefs  or  harfli- 
nefs  the  founds  defcribed ;  and  there  are  words 
which,  by  the  celerity  or  flowncfs  of  pronuncia- 
tion, have  fome  refemblance  to  the  motion  they 
fignify .  The  imifative  -power  of  words  goes  one 
ftep  farther :  the  loftinefs  of  fome  words  makes 
them  proper  fymbols  of  lofty  ideas ;  a  rough  fub- 
jed  is  imitated  by  harfh-fiSunding  words ;  and 
words  of  many  fyllables  pronounced  flow  and 
fmooth,  are  expreflive  of  grief  and  melancholy. 
Words  have  a  feparate  efFeft  on  the  mind,  ab- 
ftrafting  from  their  fignificatioo  and  ifrom  their 
imitative  power :  they  are  more  or  lefs  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  by  the  fulnefs,  fweetnefi,  faintnefs,  or 
roughnefs  of  their  tones. 

Thefe  are  but  faint  beauties,  being  known  to 
thofe  only  who  have. more  than  ordinary  acutenefs 
of  perception.  Lapguage  pofTefleth  a  beauty  fu- 
perior  greatly  in  degree,  of  which  we  are  emi- 
nently fenlible  when  a  thought  is  communicated 
with  perfpicuity  and  fprightlinefs.  This  beauty  of 
language,  arifing  from  its  pov/er  of  exprefllng 
thought,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  itfelf :  the  beauty  of  thought,  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  expreffion,  makes  it  appear  more 
^  beautiful*.     Bat  thefe  beauties,  if  we  wifh  to 

think 

•  Chap.  2.  part  i.fefl.  5.  Demetrius  Phalereus  {of  Elo- 
cution, fe^.  75.)  makes  the  fame  obfervatioD.  "We  are 
apt,  fays  that  author,  to  confoumi  the  language  with  the 
fub]e£t  >  and  if  the  latter  bo  nervous,  we  judge  the  fame 

of 
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accurately,  muft  b&diftingui{hed'from>each 
other.    They  are  in  teality  fo  dilfind^  that  we 
icmietimes  are  con&ious  of  the  higheft  pleafure 
language  can  afford,  when  the  fubje^l'  expreifed  is 
dtfagreeable :  a  thing  that  is  loathfotne,  of  afcene 
of  horror  to  make  one*s  hair  (land  on  end,  may  wc. 
be  defcribed  in  a  manner  fo  lively,  as  that  the  dif- 
agrecablenefs  of  the  fubjed  fliall  not  even  obfcure 
the  agreeablenefs  of  the  defcription.    The  caufes 
of  the  original  beauty  of  language,  confidered  as 
iignificant,  which  isa  branchof  theprefentfubjeft, 
will  be  explained  in  their  order.    I  (hall  only  at 
prefent  obferve,  that  this  beauty  is  the  beauty  of - 
means  fitted  to  an  end,  that  of  communicating 
thought :  and  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  of 
feveral  expreffions  all  conveying  the  fame  thought, 
the  mod  beautiful,  in  the  fenfe  now  mentioned, 
is  that  which  in  the  moft  perfeft  mamier  anfwers  - 
its  end. 

The  feveral  beauties  of  language  above  men-\ 
tioned,  being  of  different  kinds,  ought  to  be  han- 
died  feparately.  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  beauties 
of  language  that  arife  from  found  j  after  which 
will  follow  the  beauties  of  language  confidered  as 
fignificant:  this  order  appears  natural ;  for  the 

found 

of  the  former.    But  they  are  clearly  dlftingulfhablc  5  and  it  • 
is  not  uacotnmon  to  iind  fubjods  of 'great  dignity  dreHcd  in 
mean  language.  Theppompu^  is  celebrated  for  the  force  of 
his  diftion ;  but  erroneoufly  :  his  fubjeft  indeed  has  great 
force,  but  his  Ityle  very  little. 
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^und  of  g  word  is  attended  to,  before  we  confi- 
der  its  figni&G^tion,  In  a  third  fedion  come  tho{e 
iingular  beauties  of  language  that  are  derived  from 
;  a  refemblance  between  found  and  fignification. 
The  beauties  of  verfe  are  handled  in  the  laft  fee- 
tion :  for  though  the  foregoing  beauties  are  found 
ioferfe  as  well  as  in  profe,  yet  verfe  has  many  pe- 
\  pdSar  beauties,  whi^h  lor  t^^e  fake  of  connexion 
muft  be  brought  under  one  view ;  and  verfifica- 
tion,  at  any  rate,  is  a  fubjedl  of  fo  great  impor^ 
s^nce  as  to  deferve  a  place  by  itfelf. 


SECT.      I. 

Beauty  of  Language  with  reJpeSl  to  Sound. 

THIS  fubje^  requires  the  following  order. 
The  founds  of  the  different  letters  come 
firft :  next,  tbefe  founds  as^  united  in  fyllables  : 
third,  fyllables  united  in  words  :  fourth,  words 
united  in  a  period :  and  in  the  lafl  place,  periods 
united  in  a  difcourfe. 

With  refped  to  the  firfl  article,  every  vowel  is 
founded  with  a  fingle  expiration  of  air  from  the 
wind-pipe,  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  By 
varying  this  cavity,  the  different  vowels  are  found- 
ed :  for  the  air  in  paffing  through  cavities  differing 
in  fize,  produceth  various  founds,  fome  high  ojr 

iharp, 


SeCtt. 
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■  . 

Iharp,  fome  low  or  flat :  a  fmall  cavity  occafions  a 
high  found,  k  kirge  cavity  &  low  found.  The  five 
▼oweU  actotdiugly,  pronounced  with  the  fame  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  wind-pipe,  hut  with  different  open-' 
ings  of  the  mouth,  form  a  r^ular  feriesrof  founds, 
defcendUng  from  high  to  low,  in  the  following  or- 
der, i,  e,  a,  6,  II*.  Each  of  thefe  founds  is  a- 
greeahle  to  the  e^ :  and  if  it  he  required  which 
of  them  is  the  moil  agreeahle,  it  is  perhaps  &feft 
to  hold,  that  thofe  vowels  which  are  the  fartheft 
removed  from  the  extremes,  will  he  the  mofl  re- 
lifhed.  This  is  all  I  have  to  remark  upon  the  firft 
article :  for  confonants  heing  letters  that  of  them- 
felves  have  no  found,  ferve  only  in  conjun&ion 
with  vowels  to  form  articulate  founds ;  and  as 
every  articulate  found  makes  a  fyllahle,  confonants 
come  naturally  Under  the  fecond  article ;  to  which 
we  proceed. 

A  confonant  is  pronounced  with  a  lefs  cavity 
than  any  vowel ;  and  confequently  every  fyllahle 
into  which  a  confonant  enters,  muft  haVe  more 
than  one  found,  though  pronounced  with  one  ex- 
piration of  air,  or  with  one  breath  as  commonly  ex- 
prefled :  for  however  readily  two  founds  may  unite, 
yet  where  they  differ  in  tone,  both  of  them  muft 

be 

^  In  this  (bale  of  founds,  the  letter  /  muft  be  pronounced 
11  in  the  word  intere/l,  and  as  in  other  words  beginning  with 
thefyllablcMi  the  letter  e  as  in  perfitqfionj  the  letter  a  as 
ia  iai  ^  and  the  letter  ii  as  in  number^ 
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be  heard  if  neither  of  them  be  Xupprefled.  .  Fcnr 
the  fame  reaibii»,ever7ifyllablemuftbe  compofed 
of  as  many  foimd^  as  there  are  letters,  fuppofing 
evety  letter  to  be  ,dii%ii^ly  pronoimced. 

We  neoKJ^aquire,  how  far  lyUables  are  agree- 

/  able  to  the  ear^*  Few  tongues  are  fo  polifhed,  as 
entirely  to  have  rejedled  founds  that  are  pronoun- 
ced witk  difficulty ;  and  it  is  a  noted  obfervation^ 

\  That  inch  founds  are  to  the  lear  b^ih  and  difa- 
greeable.  But  with  relped  to  agreeable  founds,  it 
appears,  that  a  double  foundis  always  more,  a^ 
greeable  than  a  fiAgle  found :  every  one  who  has 
an  ear  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  dipththong  of  or 
ai  is  more  agreeable  than  any  of  thefevotyels  pro-* 
nounced  fingly :  the  fame  holds  whece  aconfonant 
enters  into  the  double  found ;  the  fyllableZf>  has  ^ 
more  agreeable  found  than  the  vowel  e^oit  than, 
any  vowel.  And  in  fupport  of  experience,  a  fatiC- 
fadory  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  wifdom 
of  Providence :  fp^ch  is  beitowed  on  man,  to 
qualify  him  for  fociety ;  and  his  provifion  of  arti- 
culate founds  is  proportioned  to  the  ufe  he  hath 
for  them;  but  if  founds  that  areagre^ble  fijugly 
were  not  alfo  agreeable  in  conjundion,  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  painful  feledion  would  render  language 
intricate  and  difficult  to  be  attained  in  any  perfec- 
tion ;  and  this  feledion,  at  the  fame  time,  would 
abridge  the  number  of  ufeful  founds,  fo  as  perhaps 
not  to  leave  fufficient  for  anfwering  the  different 
ends  of  language. 

In 
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In  this  view,  the  harmony  of  pronunciation  dif- 
fers widely  from  that  of  mufic  properly  fo  called. 
In  the  latter  are  difcovered  many  founds  Singly  a^ 
greeable,  which  in  conjun^on  are  extremely  dif- 
agreeable ;  none  hut  what  are  called  concordant, 
founds  having  a  good  effed  in  conjunction*  In 
the  former,  all  founds,  fingly  agreeable,  are  in 
conjunSion  concordant ;  and  ought  to  be,  in  or^  * 
der  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  language. 

Having  difcuifed  fy llables,  we  proceed  to  words  \ 
which  make  the  third  article.  MonofyUables  be- 
long to  the  former  head :  polyfyllables  open  a  dif^ 
ferent  fcene.  In  a  curfory  view,  one  woidd  ima- 
gine, that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of 
a  word  with  re^dl  to  its  found,  Ihould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  its 
component  iyllables :  which  is  true  in  part,  but 
not  entirely  \  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  confide- 
ration,  the  efiedt  of  fyllables  in  fuccefiion.  In  the 
firft  place,  fyllables  in  immediate  fucceflion,  pro^ 
nounced,*  each  of  them,  with  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame  aperture  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  fuc- 
ceflion of  weak  and  feeble  founds ;  witneis  the 
French  words  diuilj  pathetiqm:  on  the. other 
hand,  a  fyllable  of  the  greateft  aperture  fucceed- 
tng  one  of  the  finalleft,  or  the  contrary,  makes  a 
fiicceffion,  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  dif* 
agreeablenefs,  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  proper  name, 
Uatus.  The  moft  agreeable  fuccefilipn  is,  where 
the  cavity  is  iiicijpeafed  and  diminifbcn^  Slti^niatdy 

Vol.  II.  B  "    within 
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within  moderate  limits.  Examples,  ahemathe^ 
longevity^  pufillammous.  Secondly,  words  con- 
lifting  wholly  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  or  of 
fyllables  pronounced  quick,  commonly  called  long 
and  Jbort  fyllables^  have  little  melody  in  them ; 
witnefi  the  words  petitioner ^  fruiterer ^  diTszineJi: 
on  the  other  hand,^the  intermixture  of  long  and 
Ihort  fyllables  i«  remarkably  agreeable ;  for  ex- 
ample, degree^  rppent^  wonderful^  altitude,  rapt- 
difyj  independej^t^  impetuofity  *.  The  caufe  will 
be  explained  afterward,  in  treating  of  verfifica- 
tion. 

Diftinguifhable  bom  the  beauties  above  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  beauty  of  fome  words  which  a- 
rifes  from  their  fignification  -  when  the  emotion 
raifqd  by  the  length  or  fliortnefs,  the  roughne^ 
or  imoothneis,  of  the  found,  refembles  in  any  de- 
gree what  is  r^fed  by  the  fenfe,*  we  feel  a  very 
remarkable  pleafure.  But  this  iubjed  belongs  to 
the  third  fe6lion. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  afford  a  ftandard  to 
every  nation,  for  eftimating,  pretty  accurately,  the 
comparative  rriCr:t  of  the  words  that  enter  into 
their  own  language:  but  they  are  not  equally  ufc- 

*  laUian  words,  like  thofe  of  Lstia  and  Greek,  have  this  property 
almoft  univerlally :  EngUfli  and  French  words  are  generally  deficient 
In  the  former,  the  long  fyllable  is  removed  from  the  end,  as  far  as  the 
found  will  permit;  and  in  the  latter,  tie  lall  fyllable  is  generally  long. 
For  example.  Senator  in  Englifli,  Senator  in  Latin,  and  Senateur  is 
f rench. 


*  »- 
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fill  in  compating  the  words  of  different  lai^ages  } 
which  will  thus  appeal'.  Bifferent  nations  judge 
differently  of  the  harflinefi  or  finoothnefe  t£  arti*» 
eti^e  founds ;  a  found,  for  eitample,  harih  and 
difiigreeable  to  an  Italian,  may  be  abundantly 
finooth  to  a  northern  ear :  here  every  nation  muft 
judge  fof  itfelf  V  nor  can  there  be  any  folid  ground 
for  a  preferences  when  there  is  no  common  ftand* 
ard  to  tt'hidi  we  oan  s^peal.  The  cafe  is  precife*- 
ly  the  fame  as  in  behaviour  and  manners :  plain- 
dealing  and  fincerity,  liberty  in  words  and  ac* 
liicms^  form  the  oharader  of  one  people ;  polite-^ 
neis^  f efi^fve,  stfid  a  total  difguife  of  every  fenti- 
ment  that  can  give  offence,  form  the  charader  of 
anodxer  people:  to  each  the  maouiers  of  the  other 
afe  dHa^reeable.  An  effeminate  m.nd  cannot 
bear  the  leaft  of  that  roiighnefs  and  feverity  which 
is  generally  efteemed  manly,  when  exerted  upon 
pnypcir  occafions :  neither  can  an  effeminate  eaf 
bear  the  harihnefs  of  certain  words,  that  are  deem* 
id  nervous  and  fotmding  by  thofe  accuilomed  td 
a  rougher  tone  of  fpeech.  Muft  we  then  relin-> 
quHh  all  thoughts  of  comparing  languages  in  point 
of  roughnefs  and  finoothnefs,  as  a  fruitlefs  inqui^ 
ry  ?  Not  altogether ;  for  we  may  proceed  a  cer- 
tain length,  though  without  hope  of  an  ultimate 
decifion.  A  language  pronounced  with  difficul- 
ty even  by  natives,  muft  yield  to  a  finoother  lan- 
guage :  and  fuppoiing  two  langilages  pronoimced 
with  equal  facility  by  natives,  the  rougher  lan« 

B  2  guage. 
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guage,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  preferred^ 
provided  it  be  alfo  ftored  with  a  competent  {hare 
of  more  mellow  founds ;  which  will  be  evident 
from  attending  to  the  different  effedls  that  articu- 
late found  hath  on  the  mind.  A  fmooth  gliding 
found  is  agreeable,  by  calming  the  mind,  and  lul- 
ling it  to  reft :  a  rough  bold  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, animates  the  mind ;  the  effort  perceived  in 
pronouncings  is  communicated  to  the  hearers, 
who  feel  in  their  own  mind&  a  iimilar  effort,  rou- 
fing  their  attention,  and  difpofing  them  to  adion. 
I  add  another  confideration :  the  agreeablene& 
of  contraft  in  the  rougher  language,  for  which 
the  great  variety  of  founds  gives  ample  opportu- 
nity, mufty  even  in  an  effeminate  ear,  prevail  over 
the  more  uniform  founds  of  the  finoother  langu- 
age *^  This  appears  all  that  can  be  iafely  deter- 
mined upon  the  prefent  point.  With  refpeft  to 
the  other  circumftances  that  conftitute  the  beau- 
ty of  words,  the  ftandard  above  mentioned  is  in- 
fallible when  applyM  to  foreign  languages  as  well 
as  to  our  own :  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his 
mother-tongue,  is  equally  capable  to  judge  of  jthe 
length  or  fhortnefs  of  words,  of  the  alternate  open- 
ing and  clofing  of  the  mouth  in  fpeaking,  and  of 
the  relation  that  the  found  bears  to  the  fenfe :  in 

*  That  the  Italian  tongtie  is  too  fmoothy  feems  probable, 
from  coDfidering,  that  in  verification,  vowels  are  frequent- 
ly fupprefled^  in  order  to  produce  a  rougher  and  bolder 
tone. 

tbefe 
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thefe  particulars,  the  judgment  is  fufceptible  of 
no  prejudice  from  cuftom,  at  leaft  of  no  invinci- 
ble prejudice. 

lliat  the  Englifli  tongue,  originally  harfh,  is  at 
prefent  much  foftened  by  dropping  in  the  pro- 
nunciation  many  redundant  confonants,  h  un- 
doubtedly true:  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
further  mellowed  without  fuffering  in  its  force  and 
energy,  will  fcatce  be  thought  by  any  one  who 
pofleiles  an  ear ;  and  yet  fuch  in  Britain  is  the 
propenfity  for  difpatch,  that,  overlooking  the  ma- 
jefty  of  words  compofed  of  many  fyllables  aptly 
conneded,  the  prevailing  tafte  is  to  ihorten  words, 
even  at  the  expence  of  making  them  difagreeable 
to  the  ear,  and  harih  in  the  pronunciation.  But  I 
have  no  occafion  to  infift  upon  this  article,  being 
.prevented  by  an  excellent  writer,  who  pofleiTed, 
if  any  man  ever  did^  the  true  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lifli tongue  *•  I  cannot  however  forbear  urging 
one  obfervation,  borrowed  from  that  author :  fe- 
veral  tenfes  of  our  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the 
final  fyllable  ed,  which,  being  a  weak  found,  has 
remarkably  the  worfe  eSed  l)y  pofleffing  the  moil 
confpicuous  place  in  the  word :  upon  which  ac- 
count, the  vowel  in  common  fpeech  is  generally 
fupprefled,  and  the  confonant  added  to  the  forego- 
ing iyllable ;  whence  the  following  rugged  founds, 

^  See  Swift's  propofal  for  corre£ling  tbe  Eoglilh  toogue, 
19  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

B  3  drudg^d^ 
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drudfd,dyiurV'd,rebuk'd,fledfd.  Itbpikfi 
fxcufable  to  fidlow  tl^8  pra6ticft  in  wigdng  \  £af 
,  the  hurry  of  fpeaking  may  excufe  what:  woHJid  be 
altogether  improper  in  compofitipn:  the  fyllable 
^Jif  k  is  true,  ibunds  poorly  at  the  end  of  a  aarood ; 
I)Ut  rather  that  defoSk,  than  multiply  the  number 
9f  harih  words,  which,  after  all,  bear  an  oveorr 
proportion  in  our  tongue.  The  author  ahoxxe 
mentioned,  by  (bowing  a  good  example,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  reftore  that  fyllable ;  and  he  well  de- 
ferves  to  be  imitated*  Some  exceptions  however 
I  would  make.  A  word  that  fignifles  labour  or  any 
thing  harfh  o^:  rugged,  ought  npt  to  be  finooth ; 
therefore  forc^d^  with  an  apofirophe,  is  better 
than  farced,  withput  it.  Another  eifi^qition  is 
where  the  penult  fyllable  ends  with  a  vowel;  in 
that  cafe  the  final  fyllable  ed  may  be  apoftrophized 
without  making  the  word  harlh :  examples,  he- 
tray^d^  carry* d,  dtfirofd,  emphfd. 

The  article  next  in  order,  is  the  mufic  of  words 
as  united  in  a  period.  And  as  the  arrangement 
of  words  in  fucceiQon  fb  as  to  afford  the  greatdl 
pleafure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  remote 
from  common  view,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  pre-t 
mife  lome  general  nh&rvations  upon  the  appear-- 
9nce  that  pbjedls  make,  when  placed  ^i  an  in- 
cteafGng  or  decreaiing  ieries.  Where  the  ob? 
jeds  vary  by  finall  differences,  fo  as  to  have  a 
xmitual  refemblance,  wq  in  afcending  conceive 

'  the 
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die  fecond  obje&  of  no  groater  fixe  t^hoa  the  firft^ 
tbe  thiird  of  no  g^peater  fize  than  ithe  iecofid,  an4 
6y  of  tbe  reft ;  wb^ch  diminUheth  in  appearance 
the  iize  of  every  pbjed  excq)t  the  &rft:  but 
whest  beginning  at  the  greateft  ohjed,  we  pro- 
ceed gradually  to  the  leaft,  refemblance  maizes  u^ 
tmagjue  tfae  fecond  ae  great  a^  the  firft,  and  the 
third  afi  g^:eat  as  the  fecond  ^  which  in  appearance 
QK^g^CMfies  every  cH^eSt  except  tbe  firft.  On  the 
Otiier  bia&dt  in  a  ierie&  varying  hy  large  different 
9PS,  whejre  contraft  prevails,  the  effeds  aredire£l« 
ly  oppofite:  a  great  objeA  fucceeding  a  finall  one 
of  the  (ame  kind^  appears  greater  than  ufual;  and 
^JI^eobjeA  focceedii^  onethatisgreai^  appears 
lf&  thsoi  ^£\xal  *.  Hence  a  remarkable  pleaCurt 
in  viewing  a  &ries  afcending  by  large  differences  ^ 
diiie£)iy  oppdite  to  what  we  feel  when  the  differ- 
ences ace  iinalL  The  leaft  oh^^  of  a  feries  af- 
cending by  large  differences  has  the  iax^e  efied 
upon  the  mindi  as  if  it  ftood  ^ngle  without  making 
a  part  of  the  feries :  but  ^the  fecond  objed,  by 
means  of  contraft,  appears  greater  than  when 
view'd  fingly  and  apart;  and  the  fame  efTeA  is 
perceived  in  afcending  progreffively,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  laft  objed.  The  oppofite  effed  is  produced 
in  defcending;  for  in  this  diredion,  every  objed, 
except  the  firft,  appears  lefs  than  when  view'd  fe- 
parately  and  independent  pf  the  feries.    We  may 

*  See  the  resibn,  chap.  8* 

B  4  then 
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then  afllime  as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the 
compofition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other  fub«* 
jedts,  That  a  ftrong  impuUe  fucceeding  a  weak; 
makes  double  impreflion  on  the  mind ;  and  that 
a  weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce 
'any  impreflion* 

After  eftabliihing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no 
lofs  about  its  application  to  the  fubjed  in  hand. 
The  following  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  *. 
^'  In  verbis  obfervandum  eft,  ne  a  majoribus  ad 
''  minora  defcendat  oratio ;  melius  enim  dicitur, 
"  Vir  ejl  optimus^  quam,  f^r  optimus  ejl.^^  This 
rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire  members  of  a  pe^ 
riod,  which,  according  to  our  author^s  expreflion, 
ought  not,  more  than  fingle  words,  to  proceed 
ff om  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from,  the  lels  to 
the  greater  f.  In  arranging  the  members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero :  the  beauty  of 
the  following  examples  out  of  many,  will  not  fuf- 
fer  me  to  flur  them  over  by  a  reference. 

• 

Quicum  qoaiilor  fuenun, 
Quicum  me  ibrB  confuetudoqu^  majoniiii, 
Quicum  Tf»  deorum  hominum^ue  judicium  conjun- 
zerat. 

Again: 

Habet  hooprem  qoem  petimns, 

|Iabet  fpeni  qnam  prsepoiitam  nobis  babemos, 

*  De  ftrufiura  perfedae  orationts,  1.  2* 

1^  Sp^  Qex|ietfitt8  IjPhaleretts  of  Elocution,  fed*  x8. 
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Habet  ezifiimatioiiem,  multo  fiidore,  hborey  vigiliif- 
que,  cdledam. 


Eripite  noB  ex  aufetiisy 
Eripite  no6  ex  fiuicibus  eonisii, 
Qmonim  cnsdelitts  adbo  fimgui&e  sum  p0teft  czpkri. 

De  oratcre^  l^  i.  $  52. " 

This  order .  of  words  or  members  gradually  in- 
creafing  in  length,  may^  as  far  as  concerns  the 
pleafure  of  found,  be  denominated  a  climax  in 
Jbund. 

The  laft  article  is  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united 
in  a  difcourfe ;  which  Ihall  be  difpatched  in  a  very 
few  words.  By  no  other  human  means  is  it  pof* 
fible  to  prefent  to  the  mind^  fuch  a  number  of 
obje&s,  and  in  fo  fwift  a  fucce£&on,  -as  by  fpeaking 
or  writing:  and  for  that  reafon,  variety  ought 
more  tb  be  ftudied  in  thefe,  than  in  any  other  fort 
of  compofition.  Hence  a  nile  for  arranging  the 
^3aembers  of  different  periods  with  relation  to  each 
other,  That  to  avoid  a  tedious  unifgrmi^  of  found 
and  cadence,  the  arrangement,  the  cadence,  and 
&e  l^igth  of  the  members,  ought  to  be  diverfi- 
£ed  as  much  as  poifible :  ^d  if  the  members  of 
Cerent  periods  be  (ufficiently  diverfified,  the  pe- 
no4s  themfdves  will  be  equ^y  fo. 


SECT, 
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SECT.      II; 

Beauty  of  Language  with  r^^eS  to  S^ifieOikn* 

IT  IB  wdl  fittd  ^7  »  noted  writer*^,  ''  Tfast  by 
^*  means  of  fpeech  we  can  divert  our  forrows, 
'*  mingle  our  mirth,  impart  our  fecrets,  commu* 
^  nicate  our  counfels,  and  make  mutual  compads 
^*  and  agreements  to  fupply  and  affift  eachother.^ 
Gonfideiing  fpeech  as  contribttting  to  fo  many 
good  purpofes,  words  that  convey  clear  and  dir 
ftinft  ideas,  muft  be  one  of  its  capital  beauties. 
This  cauie  of  beauty,  is  too  exteniive  to  be  hand* 
led  as  a  branch  of  any  other  fiibjeft :  for  to  aicer- 
tain  with  accuracy  even  the  proper  meaning  of 
words,  not  to  talk  of  Aeir  figurative  power,  would 
require  a  large  volume ;  an  ufeful  work  indeed,  but 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  large  ftock  of  time, 
ftudy,  and  reflection.  This  branch  therefore  of 
the  fubjed  I  humbly  decline.  Nor  do  I  propofe 
to  exhauft  dl  the  other  beauties  of  language  ^tft 
relate  to  fignificktson :  the  readier,  in  a  work  ISsc 

r 

the  prefent,  cannot  fairly  exped:  more  than  a  (light 
iketch  of  thofe  that  make  the  greatef(  figure. 
This  talk  is  the  more  to  my  tafte,  as  being  coa- 

ne£ted  with  certain  natural  princifdea;  and' the 

•  ■» 

*  Scot's  Chriftian  life. 

rules 


r^k$  1  Amk  kamt  sxx9iiQn  U>  kgr  domi^rw^  if  ^ 
judge  ri^itl)^,  be  agroeable  iUi^flraUoos  of  tbefe 
princi]dbs.  fivery  fubjf  d .  rmSt  be  of  importm^ 
that  td:id0  to  tififdd  the  faumMi  b^art ;  &r  whftt 
fltlier  Cbieace  i$  of  gpmtter  ofe  tx)  buflfian  be&Rgs  ?  ^ 

The  pveiibnt  fisbjed  is  too  exteofive  to  be  dif- 
ouflbl  withoul:  dtviduig  tt  into  parts;  and  w]a»t 
foUoirs  ioggiafts  a  dirifioD  into  two  fsata.  In  m^ 
very  ftnod^  two  diiqgB  «tr  to  be  cegapled :  firft, 
the  words  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  next,  the 
arrange^aent of  thde  irords;^  tbe  fionper.ndSbm- 
bling  the  ftones  that  compofe  a  building,  and  the 
latter  refemUing  die  order  in  which  they  are  pla- 
ced* Hence  the  beauties  of  language  with  refpedt 
to  fignification,  may  not  improperly  be  diftin* 
jp^Qied^  into  t^o  kinds :  firft,  the  beauties  t^ 
anfe  firpm  a  right  choi9e  of  wprds  pr  inaterials  for 
conftru^ing  ^e  period ;  and  next,  the  beauties 
that  arife  ^m  a  due  arrangement  of  theijb  wor4s 
or  materials.  I  begin  with  rules  that  dired  us  to 
a  right  choice  pf  ^ord^,  and  then  prgca^^  p  pfles 
that  concern  their  arrangement. 

ABd  with  reiped  to  the  forpier,  communicationN 
of  thought  being  the  chief  end  of  language,  it  is  a 
rule,  That  perfpkuiQFouglit  not  to  be  &crificed  to. 
any  other  beauty  whatever:  if  it  (hould  be  doubt- 
ed whether  per^icuity  be  a  pofitive  beauty,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  (h^t  the  want  of  it  is  the 
^rreateft  defed.  Nothing  therefore  in  lan^guage 
Qught  more  tq  be  ftu(}i^  ^jam  t9  J^f  (nren^kt  ^  ob« 

icuritj 
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fcuri^  in  the  ezpreffion;  for  to  have  no  meaning, 
is  but  one  degree  worfe,  than  to  have  a  meaning 
that  is  not  underftood.  Want  of  peri^icoiQr  fiom 
a  wrong  arrangement,  belongs  to  the  next  branch. 
I  Ihall  here  give  a  few  examples  where  the  dbfco- 
rity  arifes  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words ;  and  as 
this  defeft  is  too  common  in  the  ordinary  herd  of 
writers  to  make  examples  from  them  neceflarj,  I 
confine  myfelf  to  the  moft  celebrated  authors. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  afler  a  battle, 

Multiquc  in  ruina  nuyore  quam  fiiga  oppreifi  obtninca- 
tique. 

This  author  is  fiequently  obfcure,  by  expreifing 
but  part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  com* 
pleted  by  his  reader.  His  defcription  of  the  fea« 
fight,  /.  28.  cap.  30.  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Unde  tibi  reditam  certo  fubtemine  Pares 
.Rupere. 

Horace,  epod.  joii.  22. 

Qui  per&pe  cava  teftodine  flevit  amorem, 
Non  tlahratum  adpedem. 

Horace,  epod.  ziv.  ii. 

Me  fitbulols  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 
Lu4o,  fa&gitjam^pz  fimnOf 

Fnmdc 
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Fronde  Dova  paemm  pelnmbes 
xttccre* 

Horaetp  Carm.  L  3.  adi  4* 

* 

Porae  rivu?  aqWt  filvaqne  jugenim 
Pancorom,  et  iegeds  cexta  fides  mesi 
Fulgentum  imperio  ferdlis  AfiricaB 
FaUtt  forte  beatiar. 

Horace^  Carm»  L  3.  ode  id. 

Cimi  bs  atqne  ne&s  eziguo^nr  libidinum 
Difcemimt  avidi. 

Horace,  Carm. t.i.ode  i8. 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat. 

JEneid.  iy.  477. 

I  am  in  greater  pain  about  the  foregoing  paiTa- 
ges,  than  about  any  I  have  ventured  to  criticife, 
being  aware  that  a  vague  or  obfcure  exprefliony  is 
apt  to  gain  favour  with  thofe  who  negledl  to  exa- 
mine it  with  a  critical  eye.  To  fome  it  carries  the 
fenfe  that  they  relifh  the  moil ;  and  by  fuggefting 
various  meanings  at  once,  it  is  admired  by  others 
as  concife  and  comprehenfive :  which  by  the  way 
fiiirly  accounts  for  the  opinion  generally  entertain* 
ed  with  refpedt  to  mod  languages  in  their  in&nt 
ftate,  of  expreffing  much  in  few  words.  This  ob« 
fervation  may  be  illuftrated  by  a  pailage  from 
Quintilian,  quoted  in  the  firft  volume  for  a  diffe- 
rent purpofe. 

At 


« 

At  quae  Polydeto  defiitiniHt/  FMite*  tt<fae  Atestmeni 
dantur.  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  hominibtis  dBieieftdiis 
mefior  artifez  tradkar :  in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra  aemu- 
lum,  vel  ii  nihil  niii  Minenram  Atheni^,  aut  OlyxUpium 
in  Elide  Jovem  feciilat^  tujus  pulchritmdo  aijec^e  diqmd 
etiam  recipta  religioni  vkkturf  adio  rruyefias  operit  Deum 
equavit. 

The  fefitenw  ki  tbef  Italic  charaders  appeared  to 
me  abundantly  perfpicuous,  before  I  gave  it  pecu* 
liar  attentioii.  And  fti  to  ciAAiine  it  indcpehdent 
of  the  context,,  its  proper  meaniiig  is  not  what  is 
intended :  the  words  naturally  import,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  ftatues  mentioned,  appears  to  add 
fome  new  tenet  or  rite  to  the  eftabliihed  religion, 
or  appears  to  add  new  dignity  to  it ;  and  we  mud 
ccmfult  the  context  before  we  can  gather  the  true 
meaning ;  which  is,  that  the  Greeks  were  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  their  eilablifbed  religion  by 
thefe  majefiic  ftatues,  fo  like  real  divinities. 

There  may  be  a  defedl  in  peri^icuity  proceeding 
even  from  the  flighteft  ambiguity  in  conftrudion  > 
as  where  the  period  commences  with  a  member 
conceived  to  be  in  the  nominative  cafe,  which  af* 
terward  is  found  to  be  in  the  accufative.  Ex- 
ample :  "  Some  emotions  more  peculiarly  con- 
^  ne^d  with  the  fine  arts,  I  propofe  to  handle 
*'  in  feparate  chapters*."     Bett^  thus:  ^'  SoBae 


^  Elements  of  Cnticifm,  toL  i.  p*  43.  edit.  z. 


''  emotions 
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'*  qiiuihms  ibocQ  -pteidiaify  OMSt^UA  with  tiiie 
^^  ftue  »t8;  aie  praitafed  ta  ;b^:  iMM^A  in  %a» 
♦•  rate  ckapteis.'' 

I  add  anotber  error  aga&ift  per^kuky ;  which 

I  mention  the  rtther  beea^fe  Irith  fome  wrkeis  it 

pafles  for  a  beauQr.    It  is  the  giving  diffinrent 

names  to  file  fime  objed,  mentioned  oltentt  tkeotk^ 

once  in  the  ffanye  period.    Examjili ;  Spedting  of 

the  Ei^fiifli  adv«nt«rers  who  fiift  attempted  the^ 

conqueft  of  Ireland,  '*  and  tnftead  of  reclaiimag 

^*  the  natiyes  Seem  their  uncultivated  nmnn^rs^ 

**  they  were  ^radnaify  affimtlated  to  the  aneientr 

'*  inhabitants,  and  degenerated  £rom  the  cuftoms. 

^  of  their  own  nation."    From  this  mode  of  ex* 

preffion,  one  would  think  the  author  meant  to  dt« 

l^gttifli  $be  ancient  inbabitwUf  from  ibe  natives; 

and  we  oanmt  difcover  otherwife  than  frdm  the 

fenfe,  that  thde  are  only  diSerent  namea  giveii^ 

to  the  &me  ofajed  for  the  lake  of  variety.    Buir 

per^cniQr  ought  nem  to  be  facrificed  to  anj 

other  beM^,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  tkna 

pafl&ge  iDscy  be  improved  as  follows :  ^  and  dege*^ 

^  nfflpating  firom  the  cuftoms  of  their  own  n^ien^ 

^  they  were  gradually  affimik^bed  to  th0  natives^ 

**  inftead  of  ceclaisning  them  ftom  thekr  nncuki- 

**  vated  nudmersk" 


The  next  rule  in  order^  becaufe  next  in  import- 
ance, is.  That  the  language  ought  to  correlpond 
to  the  fiibjedi  heroic  anions  or  featimentB  re- 
quire 
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quire  elevated  iMgoage;  tender  ieodments  ought 
to  be  expreflfed  in  words  ibft  and  flowing ;  and 
plain  language  void  of.  ornament^  is  adapted  to 
fubjeds  grave  and  didadic.  Language  may  be 
confidered  as  the  drefs  of  thought;  and  where 
the  one  is  not  fuitedto  the  other,  we  are  feniible 
of  incongruity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  where  a 
judge  is  drefled  like  a  fop,  or  a  peaiant  like  a.maa 
of  quality.  Where  the  impreiSon  made  by  the 
words  refembles  the  imprejQion  made  by  the 
thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  ^ ;  but  where  th^ 
impreffions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words 
are  dilfimilar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced 
into  is  difagreeable  f  • 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the 
words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo 
well  underilood  as  not  to  require  any  illuflration. 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind^ 
that  has  fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criti- 
eifin,  though  it  contributes  to  neatnefi  of  compo- 
fition.  It  is  what  follows.  In  a  thought  of  any 
extent,  we  conmionly  find  fome  parts  intimately 
united,  fome  (lightly,  fome  disjoined,  and  fome 
diredly  oppofed  to  each  other.  To  find  tbefe^ 
conjundions  and  disjimdlions  imitated  in  the* 
expreflion,  is  a  beauty  v  becaufe  fuch  imitation 
makes  the  words  concordant  with   the  fenfe. 

*  Chap.  2»  part  4.  f  Ibid* 

Thia 
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This  dbftVihe  riiay  be  illuftrated  by  a  familiar  ex- 
ainple«  Wneii  we  Have  occaiibh  to  mentidii  the 
intimate  coiine^libii  that  the  foul  huth  with  the 
body,  the  expreffion  ought  to  be,  the  Jbul  and 
Bodjrj  becaufe  the  particle  tbe^  relative  to  both, 
m^es  a  cbiineflion  in  the  expreflion,  tefembling 
in  fbme  degree  the  coimedion  in  the  thought : 
but  when  the  foul  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  body, 
it  is  better  to  fay  ibe  Jbul  and  the  bodys  becaufe 
the  di^'un&iQft  iii  the  words  refembles  the  dif- 
jundion  in  the  thought.  I  proceed  to  other  ex^ 
ampks^  beginning  with  conjundions. 

Confiitiiit  agmea;  et  cxpedire  tela  animofqimii  afuiljk* 
has  jufBs,  ifc* 

Livj,  Lji.  j.25. 

Here  the  Words  that  e^prefs  the  cdiine&ti  ideas 
are  artificially  c6hne<fied  by  iubjeding  them  both 
to  the  regimen  of  one  verb.  And  the  two  fol- 
lowing are  of  the  fame  kind. 

Quoiit  ex  pauds  quotidie  aUqui  eorum  caderent  auC 
rohienifentur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  &{&*  et  cotponbuid  et  W^ 
tiifldsr  £fieftt,  tsft. 

Pbft  acar  Maeftheus  addo£lD  cOni^fit  atcu; 

.Aita  Dateiis.  oaritennie  onilfii  tf IninflHf  tatendit. 

Mmidf  Y«  507. 

Btit  to  jultify  this  artificial  cbnne^ipn  among  the 
Vol.  II.  C  words. 
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words,  the  ideas  they  expreis  ought  to  be  inti- 
mately conneded ;  for  otherwife  that  concordance 
which  is  required  between  the  fenfe  and  the  ex- 
preifion  will  be  impaired.  In  that  view,  a  paf- 
Tage  from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where  words 
that  fignify  ideas  very  little  conneded,  are  how- 
ever forc'd  into  an  artificial  union.  Here  is  the 
paifage : 

Germania  omms  a  Galliis,  Rhaetiifque,  et  PannoniiSf 
Rhenp  et  Danubio  fltuninibus ;  a  Sarmatis  Dacifipie,  mu- 
tuo  metu  aut  montibus  feparatur. 

De  m^rihis  Germamrum, 

Upon  the  fame  account,  I  efteem  the  following 
paflage  equally  exceptionable. 


The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 


IGs  mounted  fcale  aloft;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fliades  of  night. 

Faradife  Loft^  b.  4.  at  the  end. ' 

There  is  no  natural  connexion  between  a  perfon's 
flying  or  retiring,  and  the  fiicceifion  of  day-light 
to  darkneis ;  'and  therefore  to  conned  artificially 
the  terms  that  fignify  thefe  things  cannot  have  a 
(weet  effe<3.  • 

Two  members  of  a  thought  conneded  by  their 
relation  to  the  fame  adtion,  wiU  naturally  be  ex- 
prefied  by  two  members  of  the  period  governed 
by  the  fame  verb ;  in  which  cafe  thefe  member^ 

ia 
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in  order,  to  improve  dieir  boimedion,  ought  to  be 
conftruded  in  the  fame  manner.  This  beau]^  id 
fo  common  among  good  writers,  as  to  have  been 
little  attended  to ;  but  the  negle&  of  it  is  remark* 
ably  diiagreeable :  For  example,  *^  He  did  not 
"  mentidn  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead/' 
Better  thus :  **  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor 
"  her  father^s  death/' 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  conneded  as  to  require 
but  a  copulativeg  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connexion 
in  the  words  that  exprefs  tbefi:  ideal,  were  it  even 
fo  fl^xt:as -wfac&e  both  begin  with  the  &me  letter: 


Th^  peacock,  in  aU  Ids  pride,  does  not  difplaj  half  tb6 
cdour  tbat  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britiih  ladj, 
when  ihels  eidier  drefled  for  a  ball  or  a  birth-day. 

SpeBator^  N®  265. 

Had  not  mjdog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did,  with- 
(mt  maldiig  up  his  accounts,  I  had  m  been  immerfcd  in 
fin  and  fea-cosd. 

Ibid.  NO  530. 

V 

My  life's  companifn,  and  my  bofom-friend. 
One  faith,  (me  fame,  one  £ate  ihall  both  attend,    . 

Dryden^  Tn^njlation  efJEtieid. 

» 

There  is  ienfibly  a  defed  in  neatnefs  when  lyu- 
£>rmit7  in  this  cafe  is  totally  neglefted  * ;  witriefs 
the  following  example,  where  the  conftruction  of 

*  See  Glrard's  French  Grammar,  dtfcourfe  12. 

C   2  two 
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two  metnbers  conneAed  by  a  copulative  is  uxm&- 
ce^rily  varied. 

For.  it  as  coafidently  reported,  that  two  jtnmg  gentle* 
ip^  of  sea4  ^opes,  bright  wit^  and  put^^pund  juc^gmtet^ 
who  ujppn  a  tboroi^gh  ^ainiif ation  of  caufei  and  effcfts» 
apd  by  tlici  mere  ioic^  of  natural  abilitj^,  without  th^ 
leaft  tindure  of  leanung,  have  xnade  a  difcovery  tha^ 
there  was  no  God»  and  generoujly  communicating  their 
dioughts  for  the  good  of  the  public,  were  fome  time 
^tP»  by  an  imparalielled  feverity,  and  upon  I  know  sot 
what  oKokte  law,  broke  for  Uafphemy  *.  [Bettor 
thus] :— 4iaving  made  a  difi^^ery  that  there  was.np  God« 
and  having  generoufly  communicated  their  thoughts  for 
this  good  of  ^e  publ Jci  wt^  bftm,  ti^f  ago,  C9V. 


He  had  been  guilty  of.  a  fault,  &r  wbidxhi*  miller 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not  found  an  op- 
portunity to  efcape  out  of  his  hands,  zadfled  into  the  de- 
ftrts  ofNumidia. 

Guardmn^  H^  139* 

If  all  the  ends  of  the  Revolution  are  aheady  obtain- 
ed, it  is  not  only  impertinent  to  ar^e  for  obtaining 
any  of  them,  but  foBious  dtfigns  might  he  imputed,  and 
the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with  Yome  colour, 
perhaps,  to  any  one  who  Ihould  perfift  in  prefling  this 

P9int. 

Dijfertation  up9n  parties^  Dedicaiitn^ 

^  An  argutiwnt  againft  abolifhing  Chriftianity.    Sw^^ 

Next 
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Next  as  to  idxamples  of  disjunction  and  op^fi- 
tion  in  the  ports  of  the  thoi^ht,  imitated  in  the 
expreffion ;  an  imitation  that  is  diftinguifhed  \>y 
the  name  of  antitbefis. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  foliciting  the  people  to 
be  made  conful : 

With  a  prouci  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

CoriolanWj, 

• 

Had^you  rather  Caefar  were  living,  and  die  all  flaves, 
than  that  Caeiar  wete  dead^  to  live  all  free  men  ? 

Julius  C^/ar. 

* 
He  hath  eool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Shakefpiar. 

An  aitiftcial  connexion  among  the  words,  is 
undoubtecfly  a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  ady  pecu-  j 
liar  connection  among  the  CQnftituent  parts  of  the 
thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  fuch  connedliox^ 
it  is  a  ppfitive  deformity,  as  above  obferved,  be? 
cauife  it  makes  a  dlfcordance  between  the  thought 
and  exprelfioil*    For  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought"" 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofition  of  words  . 
where  there  is  none  in  the  thought.    This  laft, 
termed  verbal  antitbefis,  is  ftudied  by  low  wri* 
ters,  becaufe  of  a  certain  degree  of  livelinefs  in  it/. 
They  do  not  confider  how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a 
gn^e  .compofition,  to  cheat  the  reader,  and  to 

C  3  make 
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make  him  expeft  a  contrail  in  the  thought,  which 
upon  examination  is  not  tbund  there; 

A  Ught  wife  doth'make  a  heavy  hufband. 

Mtrchant  of  Venice, 

fiere  is  a  ftudied  oppoiitidn  in  the  words,  not  oni- 
\y  without  any  oppofition  in  the  fenfe,  but  even 
where  there  is  a  very  intimate  qonnei^on,  that  of 
caufe  and  effed ;  for  it  is  the  levity  of  the  wife 
that  torments  the  Jiufband. 


»art- 


WiU  tnaintajn 


Up9n  bis  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good. 

King  Richard  IL  a9  I.  fc.  3. 

Jjicetta.  What,  fliall  thefe  papers  lie  like  teU-tales  here? 
Julia.  If  thou  refpeA  them,  beft  to  take  them  up. 
lucetta.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  dawn. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  aB  i.  fc.  3. 

A  fault  direftly  oppofite  to  that  lafl  mentioned, 
is  to  conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas 
oppo&d  to  each  oth^n  This  is  a  fault  too  grofs 
to  be  in  conmion  pradlice ;  and  yet  writers  are 
guilty  of  it  in  fbme  degree,  when  they  conjoin  by 
a  copulative  things  tranfaded  at  different  periods 
of  time.  Hence  a  want  of  neatnefs  in  the  follow- 
ing  expireffion. 

The  ^nobility  too,  whom  the  King  had  no  means  of 
i:etaisiiig  by  fvitable  offices  and  preferments,  had  beep 

feized 
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feized  with  the  general  difcontent,  and  unwarilj  threw 
tfaemiielves  into  the  fcak  which  began  aheadj  too  much 
to  preponderate. 

Hifiory  (f  C,  Britain^  vol.  u  p.  2$0. 

In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  neat  to 

■ 

exprefs  the  pail  time  by  the  participle  paffive,  thus : 

The  nobility  having  been  feized  with  the  general  dis- 
content, unwarilj  threw  themfelves,  ts^c.  (or,)  The  no- 
bility, who  had  been  feized,  life,  unwarily  threw  them- 
felves,  &V. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affir- 
mative propofition  coimedted  by  a  copulative : 

Nee  excitatur  daf&co  miles  truci. 
Nee  horret  iratum  mare;  ' 

Forumque  vitat,  et  fuperba  civium 
Potentiorum  limina. 

Horace^  Epod.  2.  A  5. 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  you. 

Shale/pear. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effeft 
to  conned  verbally  things  that  are  oppofite  to 
each  other  in  the  thought.  Example :  Heiuy  the 
Fourth  of  France  introducing  the  Marefchal  Biron 
to  fome  of  his  friends,  "  Here,  Gentlemen,"  fays 
be,  "  is  the  Marefchal  Biron,  whom  I  freely  pre- 
^  fent  both  to  my  friends  and  enemies." 

C  4  This 
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This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between  the 
thought  apd  ^^xprefliopy  may  be  extended  to  the 
eonftruddon  of  fentences  or  periods.  A  jCentence 
or  period  QUjght  to  cxprefi  one  entire  thought  or 
mental  proppfition ;  and  different  thoughts  ought 
^  to  be  ieparated  in  the  expreffion  by  placing  ii^em 
in  ditffimat  i$sntences  or  periods.  U  is  iberefore 
offending  againft  neatnelsy  to  crowd  into  one  pe- 
riod entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one  j 
which  is  ipininj^  in  language  things  th^t  ^e  fepa- 
rated  in  reality. .  Of  errors  againft  this  rule  take 
the  following  examples. 

pur  bed  i$  green. 

Caefar,  defcribing  the  Soevi : 

Atque  in  eun  fe  confuetudipeni  adduxenMity  i|t  locis 
£rigi4ii$x|U«9  ne,qi|/e  T^ftituSy  praeter  peOes,  babeant  quid- 
quamf  quarum  pnyter  exiguitatemy  magna  eft  corporis 
pais  aperta,  et  hveiitnr  in  ftonunibua. 

Burnet,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  giving 
Lord  Sunderland^s  charader,  fttys. 

His  avfn  nouops  wi^e  alwsgfs.  good ;  ^mt  be  was  a  mm 

I  have  fee9  a  woman's  &cc  break  out  in  heats,  as  ll)e 
has  been  talking  againft  a  great  lord,  whom  ibe  bad  ncr 

vcr 
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vpr  ficen  in  her  li£^j  and^iadeed  never  knew  a  pnrQr-^o- 
maii  tiiat  kept  her  I>eaut^  for  a  twelvemonth* 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strada: 

)  fia|^  him  out  aa^ioog  the  modems,  hecaafe  he  had 
4ie  foolilh  pre&itnptiqn  to  cenfure  TaciluSf  and  to  lyzite 
hiilorj  himfelf ;  an4  Joht  Lordflii^will  for^ve  this  ihoct 
cxcurfion  in  honour  of  a  fiivourite- writer. 

LetUrs  on  htftory^  vol.  u  letm  5. 

It  feems  to  me,  diat  in  order  to  maintain  Ae  moral 
fyftem  of  the  wojld  at  a  certain  point,  hx  below  that 
of  ideal  perfeA^on,  (fo^  we  are  made  capable  of  coi^ 
ceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining},  bnt  how* 
ever  fufficient  upon  the  whole  to  conftitute  a  fiate  eaf j 
and  happy,  or  at  the  worft  tolerable  :  I  fyj^  it .  feems 
to  me,  that  die  Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to 
mingle  fixxn  time  to  time,  among  the  focieties  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  tfiofe  on  whom  he  is  gracioufly^ 
pkaftd  to  kiftow  a  larger  proportion  of  the  etberial  fpi- 
rit  than  is  given  in  the  oidinarj  comfe  of  his  piovidcnoe 
to  tfa^  fbns  of  men. 

Bolhgirokff  tm  thej^irit  of  pairwtijfn^  leh  I. 

To  crowd  into  a  lingfc  member  of  a  period  dif- 
ferent (hbjeds,  is  ftilt  worfe  than  to  crowd  them 
into  one  period : 


-Trojam,  genitore  Adamafio 


F^upere  (maniifTetque  utioam  fortuna)  profeAqs. 

JEnekt,  iii.  614. 

Fronj 
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From  conjundions  and  disjundtions  in  general, 
we  proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  onfe  fpe- 
cies  of  them,  beginning  with  limiles.  And  here 
alfo,  the  intimate  connexion  that  words  have 
with  their  meaning  requires,  that  in  defcribing 
two  refembling  objeds,  a  refemblance  in  the  two 
members  of  the  period  ought  to  be  ftudied.  To 
illuftrate  the  ruje  in  this  cafe,  I  fhaU  give  vari- 
ous examples  of  deviations  from  it ;  beginning 
with  refemblances  exprelTed  in  words  that  have 
no  refemblance. 

I  have  obferved  of  late,  the  ftyle  of  (bme  great  mini^ 
Jiers  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  oihtx  produdlions. 

Letter  to  the  Lord  High  Treafurer.     Swift. 

This,  inilead  of  ftudying  the  refemblance  of  words 
in  a  period  that  expreifes  a  comparifon,  is  going  . 
out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.    Inftead  of  produc^ 
mns^  which  refemble  not  minifters  .great  nor . 
fmall,  the  proper  word. is  writers  oc  auibors^ 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  cenfure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them, 
they  Ukewife  receive  praifes  which  they  do  not  deferv^. 

Spe^ator. 

Here  the  fubjed  plainly  demands  uniformity  in 
expreffion  inftead  of  variety ;  and  therefore  it  is 
iubmitted,  whether  the  period  would  not  do  bet- 
ter in  the  following  manner : 

If 
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If.meQ  of  efi^ii^ence  be;  expofed  to.  oenfure  on  die  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  ezpoled  to  flattery  on  due  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  that  are  not  due,  they  like* 
wife  receive  pwli^  that  are  not  due. 

I  cannot  but  &ncy,  however,  that  this  imitiation, 
which  pafles  fo  currently  with  other  judgments^  muff  at 
-fome  time*  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  Lord- 
Jhip  *.  [Better  thus] :  I  caniiiot  but  fancy,  however, 
thiit  this  imitation,  which  pa2*es  fo  currently  with  otheri^ 
mnft  at  fome  time  6r '  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your 
Lordjbip.     •     •    -'  ' 

A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  o- 
tber  two  chara5prs.    ..... 

Sbafte/bury^  voLX  /•  Xij* 

They  wifiely  prefin:  the  generous  efforts  of  good-will  and 
affeSHony  to  the  reluAant  compliances  offucb  as  obey  by 
force. 

Remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  letter  5*     Bo 
linghroke, 

« 

Titus  Livius,  mentioning  a  demand  made  by 
the  pt^opleT  of  £nna  of  the  keys  from  the  Roman 
governor,  makes  him  fay, 


I •     t 


Quas  fimul  p-adiderimus,  Carthagihienfium  ^xtemplQ 
Enna  erit,  foediufque  hie  txucidabimur,  quam  Murgantia» 
prsefidium  interfe&um  eft. 

A  24. 1^8. 

r 

'    *  Letter  concerning  eothufiafm.    Shaftefbury. 

QuintU9 
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<^tineii9  Clnthvs^  i^aking  of  Vona  xmnuiDed 
cm  «n^(e{>hant,  anS  ka^g  hb  army  to  hMk :  ' 


Magnitudini  Pori  adjicere  videBafur  ^ellui  qua  vcl&e- 
batur,  tantnm  inter  caBteras^cmiaeHa,  <]ua|ito  aliis  ipfe 
^racilalMit. 

Li.  cap.  14^ 

It  is  mil  a  greate£  deviation  from  congruit^^  to 
afieA  not  only  rariety  in  the  words,  but  aUb  in 
the  conftru&ion.  Deicribing  Thermopylae,  TkaA 
Livius  fays, 

Idjngum,  ficQt  Apennini  dorfo  Itdia  dxtiditUf,  it^ 
mediain  GrsBciain  diremic. 

I.  36,  §  15. 

Speaking  of  Shaketpear : 

There  may  remain  a  fnfpitioa  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnels  of  his  genius^  in  the  fame  maimer  as  bodies 
appear  more  gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difpro- 
portioned  and  mifli&pen. 

a^hry  (fG.  Btitam,  tfil.  p.  p.  rj». 

This  is  ftudying  varieQr  in  a  period  where  the 
beauty  lies  in  uniformity.    Better  thus : 

There  i|iay  remain  a  fufpicion  diat  we  over-iate  the 
greatnefi  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  over- 
rate  the'greatneis  of  bodies  that  are  di^roportioned  and 
miihapen. 
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Neact  as  to.the  laDg^of  the.maiibect  that  %^ 
nify  the  refembling  obje&s.  To  produce  k  refem* 
blance  between  fuch  members,  they  ought  not 
only  to  be  conftrudled  in  the  fame  manner,  but  as 
nearly  as  poifible  be  equal  in  length.  By  negleifl- 
ing  this  circumitance,  the  following  example  is 

defeaiye.ift  neatnefs. 

» • 

.  Astliepc;rl{pifiuiipejp£all  qtber  xdtgioiia  duties  will 
not  avail  ia  t^f  fig)^^  pf  Godi  v^hlmt  charity  ;  fo  neitber 
win  tbc  difi^harge  of^  cfCfacr  minifteriaji  duties  ^vail  ii) 
the  fight  ofmen)  vfUhout  afinthful  Afcharge  of  tbts  prin- 
cipal May.  '  ■  •        •  ^ 

DiffirUalm  $^  pm^iu,  Dsdicati^ 

In  the  followkig  pelage  ffir»  acetimtdated  all  the 
errors  that  a  period  expreffing  a  refemblance  can 
well  admit. 

Minifiers  at«  anfwerable  fbf  every  thing  done  to  die 

prejudiDe  o£  the  coiiflitation,  in  the  £un^  propordoa  as 

the  prefisrvation  of  the  cooftitutian  in  its  purity  apd  vi« 

jgfOXf  op.  thf  jerverdng  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater 

confequence  to  the  nation,  than  any  other  inlhmoes  of 

good  or  bad  govetnxncnt. 

Diffirtation  upon  partieXp  DeScation. 

Next  of  a  compariibn  where  things  are  oppofed 

to  each  other.    And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that 

if  refemblance  ought  to4)e  ftudicd  in  the  wotds 

which  npi^  tw^  rcfeml^g  objeds,  there  i» 

equal  reafon  for  ftudying.  oppc^iMPr  i»  die  words 

which  -azpvtfs  pontrafted  objeds.    This  rule  will 

be 
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be  beft  illuflrated  by  examples  of  deviations  from 

It:  •  -•  '.  >       •  • 


•     » 


A. friend  exaggerates  a  span's  viitues»  zn  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes. 

Spe£fatory  tJ^  299' 


•  I 


Here  the  oppoiition  in  the  thought  is  n^gle^ed  itl 
the  words,  which  at  firft  view  feem  to  import,  that 
the  friend  and  the  enemy  are  employed  in  diflferent 
matters,  without  any  relation  to  each  oliier,  whe- 
ther of  refemblance  or  of  oppofition.  And  there- 
fore tfie  contrail  or  oppofition  will  be  better  mark- 
ed by  exprefiing  the  thought  as  follows. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a.  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  his 
crimes. .  -    . 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  fame  kind* 

The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation 9'  the  fool  when  he  recommends  hiinfelf  to  the  ap- 

plaufe  of  thofe  about  bim. 

Rid.  N«»  73. 

Better  : 

The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro* 

bation  ;  the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others. 

« 

Sicut  in  fhigibus  pecudibufque,  non  tantum  femina  ad 
fervanduin  indolem  valent,  quantum  ^  terrae  proprietas 
oodique,  fub  quo  aluntur,  mittat. 

Lhyp  lib.^t.  §  17. 

We 
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We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind«  Du- 
ring the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  icene  ought  to  be 
continued  without  variation :  the  changing  from 
perfon  to  perfon,  from  fubjed  to  fubje£t,  or  from 
perfon  to  fubjed,  within  the  bounds  of  a  Angle- 
period,  diilra&s  the  mind,  and  affords  no  time  for 
a  folid  impreffion.  I  illuftrat&this  rule  by  giving 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

Honos  alit  artes,  omnefque  incenduntur  ad  ftudia  ^o- 

ri&;  jacentque  ea  femper  quae  apud  quofque  ixnproban- 

tur- 

Cicero^  TufcuL  qusfi.  l,  i. 

Speaking  of  the  diftemper  contraded  by  Alex- 
ander bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  and  of  the  cure 

offered' by  Philip  the  phylician  :   • 

-  •  .        < 

Inter  hac  l>  Parmenione  fidifBino  putpiirat6nzm,  litems 
accipit^  quibns  ei  denunciabat^  ne  (alutexn  fiiam  Philippo 
committeret. 

■ 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  faking  of  Eume-* 
nes,  who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  ^ 
(tone,  fays. 

After  a  (hort  time  be  came  to  himfelf ;  and  the  next 
day,  they  put  him  cm  board  his  ihip,  which  conveyed  him 
firft  to  Corinthy  and  thence  to  the  iiland  of  iErina. 

I  give  another  example  of  a  period  which  is  un-' 
pleafant,  even  by  a  very  flight  deviation  firQm  the 
rule: 

That 
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That  fort  6f  idftruAion  whidk  is  acquired  hy  inculca- 

tiAg  an  impottant  moral  tmth,  (2fr« 

•       .  . . 

Thh  expr^bfi  includes  two  perfons,  one  ac^ui- 
tiligj  aiid  one  inculcating ;  and  the  fcenfe  is-  chan- 
ge without  neceffitjr.  To  aroid  this  blemilh, 
the  thought  may  be  exprdftd  thu^ : 

That  fort  of  infhu&ion  which  is  afforded  bjr  inculca- 
ting, bfc. 

The  bad  eSe&  of  fuch  change  of  perfon  is  remarlc- 
able  in  the  following  paflTage. 

The  Britons^  daily  barafled  by  cruel  inroads  £rom  the 
Pifby  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their,  defence, 
^ho  confequendj  reduced  th^  greatefl  part  of  t&e  iiland  to 
theirown  poorer,  drove  the  Britons  into  die  moft  renftote 
and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  reft  of  the  country^  in  cu- 
flomsy  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxons. 

Idfter^  i§  the  Ljurd  High  Treafunr.    Svtifi. 

The  following  pa&ge  has  a  change  fitom  ftfbj^ft 

to  perfon. 

This  froftitution  ofpraife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the 
grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  t^eir  notion  of  cfastfaders 
fibm  the  learned  \  but  alfo  th^  better  fort  mnfl  by  tbb 
means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  tfaatdefire  xdfsttsxt  wfaidh 
is  the  incentive  to  generous  adions,  when  they  find  it  pro* 
niifcuouily  beftowed  on  the  meritorious  and  undefi^- 
ving.' 

Guardian^  N^  4. 

£vcsD 
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Even  fo  flight  a  change  as  to  vary  the  conftruc-* 
tion  in  the  fame  period^  is  unpleafant : 

Annibftl  luce  prims,  Balearibus  levique  slia  annstuia 
pnsmifla,  tranfgreflua  flumexif'  ut  quofque  traduxeraty  its 
in  acie  locabat ;  Gallos  Hifpanofque  equites  prope  ripam 
laevo  in  comu  adverfus  Romanum  equitatum  \  dextrum 
coma  Numidis  equitibus  datum. 

Tit.  tJnuL  23.  $46. 

Speaking  of  Hannibal's  elephants  drove  back  by 
the  enemy  upon  his  own  army : 

£0  magis  mere  in  fuos  belluasy  tantoque  majorem 
flragem  edere  qnam  inter  hoftes  ediderant,  quanto  acrius 
payor  confiematam  agit,  quam  infidentb  magiftri  unpe- 
rio  regitur. 

Uv.  L  27.  $  14. 

This  paflage  is  alfo  faulty  in  a  different  reipedl, 
that  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  members 
of  the  ientence^  though  they  exprefs  a  fiinile. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice 
of  materials,  fhall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning 
the  ufe  of  copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it 
animates  a  period  to  4i'op  the  copulatives  ;  and  he 
gives  the  following  example  from  Xenophon. 

Clofing  their  (hields  together,  they  were  puihM,  they 
fought,  they  flew,  they  were  flain. 

Treatife  of  the  Subline,  cap.  l6. 

The  reafon  I  take  to  be  what  follows.     A  contt- 
Voi.  II.  D  nued 
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nued  ibiuid^  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  aflcep : 
an  interrupted  found  roufes  and  animates  by  its- 
repeated  impulfes«  Thus  feet  compofed  of  fyllables, 
bdng  pronounded  with  a  fenfible  interval  between 
each,  mak^  more  lively  impreffions  than  can  be 
made  by  a  continued  found*  A  period  of  which 
the  members  are  conneded  by  copulatives,  pro- 
duceth  an  effect  upon  the  mind  approaching  to  that 
of  a  continued  found  >  and  therefore  the  fuppref- 
fing  copulatives  muft  animate  a  deicription.  It 
produces  a  different  effect  akin  to  that  mentioned : 
the  members  of  a  period  conneded  by  proper  co- 
pulatives, glide  (moothly  and  gently  along ;  and 
are  a  proof  of  fedatene&  and  leifure  in  the  fpeaker : 
on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  paflion, 
negleding  copulatives  and  other  particles,  ex- 
prefles  the  principal  image  only ;  and  for  that  rea- 
Ion,  hurry  or  quick  a6lion  is  beft  exprefied  wi^- 
out  copulatives : 


Veni,  vida,  Tici. 


•Ite: 


Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  rcmos. 

JEneid.iv,  593. 

Quis  globus,  O  civis,  caligine  volvitur  atza  ? 

*  Ferte  citi  femim,  dete  tela,  Dcandite  muros. 

Hoftis  adeft,  eja. 

JEneid,  ix.  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  *  juftly  compares  copula- 
tives 

*  Treatile  of  the  Stibllme,  cap*  x6. 
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tives  in  a  peidod  to  ftrait  tying,  ^irhich  in  a  race 
obftruds  the  freedom  of  motion. 

It  folio ws»  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the 
fame  period  ought  to  be  avoided :  for  if  the  lay* 
log  aiide  copulatives  give  force  and  livelinefs,  a 
redundancy  of  them  muft  render  the  period  lan- 
guid. I  appeal  to  the  following  inftance,  though 
diere  are  but  two  copulatives. 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  corre- 

fpondentSy  I  &id  feveral  from  women  complaining   of 

jeakms  hnibands ;  and  at  the  £une  tinoe  protefting  their 

own  ianocencey  aad  defiling  my  advice  upon  thb  occa-^ 

fioa. 

Speeiator^  N^  1 70. 

I  except  the  cafe  where  the  words  are  intended 
to  exprefs  the  coldnefs  of  the  fpeaker ;  for  there 
the  redimdancy  of  copulatives  is  a  beauty  : 

Dining  oti^  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,  Petef  ob- 

ierved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  brethren, 

in  the  pfatfiBS  of  his  firloin  of  beef.    *^  BeeJ^"  laid  the 

iage  magiftrate,  '^  i»  &e  king  of  meat :  Beef  compre-^ 

"  hends  in  it  the  quinteflence  of  partridge,  and  quail, 

''  and  venifon,  and  pheaiant,    and  plnm-pudding,  andr 

**  cuftard." 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  4. 

And  the  author  ihows  great  delicacy  of  tafte  by 
varying  the  expreifion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who 
is  reprefented  more  animated : 

'^  Bread,''  lays  he,  "  dear  brothers,  is. the  ftaffof  life; 
**  in  which  bread  is  contained,  tnclufrvi^  the  quintefience 

Da  **  of 
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''  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  veaifoD,  patridges,  phtm-pod- 
^'  ding,  and  cuilard.'' 

Another  cafe  muit  alio  be  excepted  :  copulatives 
have  a  good  eflfeft  where  the  intention  is  to  give 
an  impreffion  of  a  great  multitude  confiding  of 
many  divifions ;  for  example :  "  The  army  was 
compofed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Ly- 
cians,  and  Pamphylians,  and  Phrygians."  The 
reafon  is,  that  a  leifurely  furvey,  which  is  exprefied 
by  the  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  appear  more 
numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a  hafty  furvey  : 
in  the  latter  cafe  the  army  appears  in  one  group ; 
in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accurate  fur* 
vey  of  each  nation  and  of  each  divifion  *. 

We  proceed  to  the  fecond  kind  ofbeauty ;  which 
confilts  in  a  due  arrangement  of  the  words  or  ma- 
terials. This  branch  of  the  fubjed  is  no  le&  nice 
than  extenfive ;  and  I  despair  of  fetting  it  in  a 
clear  light,  except  to  thofe  who  aire  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  that  govern  the 
ftrudure  or  compofition  of  language. 

In  a  thought,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  at 
lead  one  capital  object  confidered  as  ading  or  as 
fuffering.  This  objed  is  exprefied  by  a  fubftan- 
tive  noun ;  its  adion  is  exprefiTed  by  an  adtive 
verb  ;  and  the  thing  afifeded  by  the  adlion  is  ex- 
prefied .by  another  fubftantive  noun :  its  fiiffering 

or 

*  See  Demetrius  Fh;ilereu9  of  £loctttioD;  ied.  63. 
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or  paffive  date  is  exprefled  by  a  palfiye  verb ;  and 
the  thing  that  ads  upon  it,  by  a  fubftantive  noiin* 
Befide  thefe,  which  are  the  eapital  parts  of  a 
fentence  or  period,  there  are  generally  under- 
parts ;  each  of  the  fubftantives  as  well  as  the  verb, 
may  be  qualified :  time,  place,  puqiofe,  motive, 
means,  inftruptient,  and  a  thoufand  other  circum- 
ftances,  may  be  neceflary  to  complete  the  thought. 
And  ill  what  manner  thefe  feveral  parts  are  con- 
neded  in  the  exprefljon,  will  appear  firom  what 

fidllows- 

In  a  complete  thought  or  mental  prppofition,  all 
the  members  and  parts  are  mutually  related,  fome 
ilightly,  fome  intimately.  To  put  fuch  a  thought 
in  words,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  component 
ideas  be  cli(»rly  exprefled;  it  is  alfo  neceflary, 
that  all  the  i^ations  contaii^ed  in  the  thought  be 
exprefled  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
intimacy.  To  annex  a  certain  meaning  to  a  cer*- 
tain  found  or  word,  requires  no  art :  the  great 
nice^  in  all  languages  is,  to  exprefs  the  various 
relations  that  conned  the  parts  of  the  thought. 
Could  we  fuppofe  this  branch  of  language  to  be 
ftill  a  fecret,  it  would  puzzle,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
the  acuteft  grammarian,  to  invent  an  expeditious 
method :  and  yet,  by  tl)e  guidance  merely  of  na* 
ture,  the  rude  and  illiterate  have  been  led  to  a  me* 
thod  fo  perfed,  as  to  appear  not  fufceptible  of  any 
improvement ;  and  the  next  ftep  in  our  progrefti 
ihall  be  to  explain  that  method. 

D  3  Words 
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Words  that  import  a  relation,  muft  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fuch  as  do  not.  Subftantives  pom* 
nionly  imply  no  relation ;  fuch  as  animal^  man^ 
tree^  river.  Adjedives,  v«rbs,  and  adverbs,  im- 
ply a  relation:  the  adjedive  good  muft  relate 
to  fome  being  poflefled  of  that  quality :  the  verb 
Hvriti  is  applied  to  fome  peiibn  who  writes ;  and 
the  adverbs  moderately^  diligetUly^  have  plainly 
a  rrference  to  fome  a£tion  which  they  modify. 
When  a  relative  word  is  introduced^  it  muft  be 
fignified  by  the  expreifion  to  what  word  it  relates, 
without  which  the  f^ife  is  not  complete.  For 
anfwering  that  purpofe,  I  obferv^  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin two  different  methods.  Adjeftives  ar^  declined 
as  weU  as  fubftantives ;  and  dedenfion  ferves  to 
aicertain  their  connexion :  If  the  word  that  ex- 
prefles  the  fubjed  bf ,  for  example,  in  the  n(»ni- 
native  cafe,  fo  alfo  muft  the  word  be  that  exprefles 
its  quality  ;  example,  vir  bonus  :  again,  verbs  are 
related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  agent,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  fubjeft  upon  which  the  adion 
is  exerted  :  and*  a  contrivance  fimilar  tQ  that  now 
mentioned,  ferves  to  e:|cprefs  the  double  relation ; 
the  nominative  cafe  is  appropriated  to  the  agent, 
the  accufative  to  the  paffive  fubjed ;  and  the 
verb  is  put  in  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfon,, 
to  intimate  its  connedion  with  the  word  that 
.^gnifies  the  agent :  examples.  Ego  amo  Tulliam  ; 
iu  amas  Semproniam  ;  Brutus  amat  Portiam.  The 
other  method  is  by  juxtapofition,  which  is  ncr 

c?ffary 
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ceffaiy  jy ith  refpeft  to  fuch  words  only  as  are  not 
declined,  adverbs,  lor  example,  articles,  prepofi- 
tions,  and  conjuntflions.  In  the  Englifli  l^iguagc 
there  are  few  declenfions ;  and  therefore  juxtapo- 
fition  is  our  chief  refource :  adjedives  accompany 
their  fubftantives  *  ;  an  adverb  accompanies  the 
word  it  qualifies  ;  and  the  verb  occupies  the  mid- 
dle place  between  the  adive  and  paffive  fubjedls 
to  which  it  relates. 

It  muft  be  obvious,  that  thofe  terms  which  have 
nothing  relative  in  their  fignification,  cannot  be 
connected  in  fo  eafy  a  manner.  When  two  fub- 
ftantives happen  to  be  conneded,  as  caufe  and 
efFed,  as  principal  and  acceffory,  or  in  any  other* 
manner,  fiich  connexion  cannot  be  expreffed  by 
contiguity  folely  ;  for  words  muft  often  in  a  pe- 
riod be  placed  together  which  are  not  thus  rela- 
ted :  the  relation  between  fubftantives,  therefore, 
cannot  otherwife  be  exprefled  but  by  particles  de- 
noting the  relation.  Latin  indeed  and  Greek,  by 
their  declenfions,  go  a  certain  length  to  exprefs 

J)  4  ^    fuch 

*  Taking  advantage  of  a  declenfion  to  (eparate  an  ad- 
je6iive  from  its  fubilantive,  as  is  commonly  praftifed  in 
Latin,  though  it  detract  not  from  perfpiculty,  is  certainly 
leis  neat  than  the  £ngli(h  method  of  juxtapoiition.  Conti- 
guity is  more  expreffive  of  an  intimate  relation ,  than  refem* 
blance  merely  of  the  final  fyllables.  Latin  indeed  lias  evi- 
dently the  advantage  "when  the  adjed^ive  and  fubilantive 
happen  to  be  conneded  by  contiguity,  as  well  as  by  r^fem- 
blance  of  the  fipal  fyllables. 
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iuch  relations,  without  the  aid  of  particles.  The 
relation  of  property  for  example,  between  Cseiar 
^d  his  horfe,  is  exprefled  by  putting  the  latter  in 
the  nominative  cafe,  the  former  in  the  genitive ; 
equus  Cajaris :  the  fame  is  alfo  exprefled  in  £|igr 
iifh  without  the  aid  of  a  particle,  Cajar^s  borfi. 
But  in  other  inftances,  declenfions  not  being  ufed 
in  the  £|iglifh  language,  relations  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  exprefled  by  prepofitions.  Examples  : 
That  wine  csantfrim  Cyprus.  He  is  going  to 
Paris.    The  fun  is  below  the  horizon. 

This  form  of-connefting  by  prepofitions,  is  no\ 
confined  to  fubftantives.  Qualities,  attributes, 
manner  of  exifling  or  ading,  and  all  other  cir. 
pumftances,  may  in  the  fame  manner  be  conned- 
ed  with  the  fubftances  to  which  they  relate.  .This 
is  done  artificially  by  converting  the  circumftance 
into  a  fubftantive  ;  in  which  condition  it  is  quali- 
fied to  be  conneded  with  the  principal  fabjed  by 
^  prepofition,  in  the  manner  alcove  defcrib'd.  For 
example,  the  adjedive  wife  being  converted  into 
the  fubfl:antive  wifdoniy  gives  opportunity  for  the 
expreffion  "  a  man  ^wifdom,"  inflead  of  the  more 
fimple  exprefiion  a  wife  man :  this  variety  in  the 
exprefiion,  enriches  language.  I  obferve,  befide, 
that  the  ufing  a  prepofition  in  this  cafe,  is  not  al- 
ways a  matter  of  choice :  it  is  indifpenfable  with 
refped  to  every  circumftance  that  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled by  a  fingle  adjedive  or  adverb. 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement, 

one 
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one  other  preliminary  is  necefiary ;  which  is,  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  natural  ftyle,  and 
that  where  tranfpofition  or  inverfion  prevails. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  no  precife  boundaries  her 
tween  them,  for  they  run  into  each  other  like  the 
ihades  of  different  colours.    No  perfon,  however^ 
is  at  a  I0&  to  diflinguifh  them  in  their  extremes : 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  make  the  diftindtion ;  becaufe 
tho'  fome  of  the  rules  I  ihallhave  occafion  to  men** 
tion  are  common  to  both,  yet  each  have  rules  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf.     In  a  natural  ftyle,  relative  words 
are  by  juxtapofitionconneded  with  thofe  to  which 
they  relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to 
the  pecidiar  genius  of  the  language.     Again,  a 
circumftance  conneded  by  a  prepofition,  follows 
naturally  the  word  with  which  it  is  conneded. 
But  this  arrangement  may  be  varied,  when  a  dif* 
ferent  order  is  more  beautiful:, a  circumftance 
may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is 
conneded  by  a  prepofition  ;  and  may  be  inter- 
jeded  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to 
which  it  relates.    When  fuch  liberties  are  fre- 
quently taken,  the   ftyle  becomes  inverted  or 
tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point 
in  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  exa* 
mine  it  more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace 
the  feveral  degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  re- 
cedes more  and  more  from  that  which  is  natural. 
And  firft,  as  to  the  placing  a  circumftance  before 

the 
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the  word  with  which  it  is  conneded,  I  obferve, 
that  it  is  the  eafieft  of  all  inverfion,  even  fo  eafj  as 
to  be  confiftent  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly  termed 
natural :  witnefs  the  following  exam^^es. 

In  the  finoerity  of  my  heart,  I  profeisy  &c. 

By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to  fo  low 
an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,  &c.  ^ 

On  Thttrfiiay  morning  th^re  was  little  or  nothing  tr^f. 
aded  in  Change-alley. 

At  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleet-ftreet,  Mr  Woolfton, 
(who  writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our.  Saviour),  in  the 
ntmoft  terrors  of  confcience,  made  a  public  recantation. 

The  inteijeding  a  circumftance  between  a  rela- 
tivie  word,  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more 
properly  termed  inverfion  ;  becaufe,  by  a  disjunc- 
tion of  words  intimately  cormedled,  it  recedes  far- 
ther from  a  natural  ftyle.  But  this  licence  has  de- 
grees ;  for  the  disjundion  is  more  violent  in  fome 
inftances  than  in  others.  And  to  give  a  juft  notion 
of  the.  difference,  there  is  a  neceffity  to  enter  a  lit- 
tle more  into  an  abfliradl  fubjeft,  than  would  other- 
wife  be  my  inclination. 

In  nature,  tho*  a  fubjeft  cannot  exift  without 
its  qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fubjeft  ;  yet 
in  our  conception  of  thefe,  a  material  difference 
may  be  remarked.    I  cannot  conceive  a  quality 

but 
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but  as  beicmging  to  ibme  fubjed :  it  makes  indeed 
a  part  of  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the  fubjeA. 
But  the  oppofite  holds  not ;  for  tho'  I  cannot  form 
a  concqition  of  a  fiibjedt  void  of  all  qualities,  a 
partial  c(»iceptaon  maj  be  formed  of  it,  abftradtii^ 
from  any  paiticular  quality :  I  can,  for  example, 
form  the  idea  of  a  fine  Arabian  horle  without  re- 
gard to  his  colour,  ov  of  a  white  faorfe  without  re- 
gard to  his  fize.  Such  partial  conception  c^  a  fub- 
jed, is  ftill  more  eafy  with  refped  to  adion  or  mo* 
tion ;  which  is  an  occalional  attribute  only,  wd 
has  not  the  fame  permanency  with  cdour  or  fi- 
gure :  I  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent 
of  a  body ;  but  there  i3  nothing  more  eafy  than 
to  form  an  idea  pf  a  body  at  refl.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  degree  of  inverfioo  dq>ends  great- 
ly on  the  order  in  which  the  related  words  are  pla- 
ced :  when  a  fubftantive  occupies  the  firft  place, 
the  idea  it  fiiggefls  muf(  fubfift  in  the  mind  at  leail 
for  a  moment,  independent  of  the  relative  words 
afterward  introduced ;  and  that  moment  may  with- 
out difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjeding  a  qir- 
cumftance  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  connec- 
tions. This  liberty,  therefore,  however  frequent, 
will  fcarce  ajone  be  fiifficient  to  dencxninate  a  ftyle 
inverted.  The  cafe  is  very  diflferent,  where  the 
word  that  occupies  the  fiift  place  denotes  a  quality 
or  an  adion ;  for  as  thefe  cannot  be  conceived 
without  afiibjed,  they  cannot  without  greater  vio- 
lei)ce  be  feparated  firom  the  fubjed  that  follows ; 

and 
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and  for  that  reafon,  jcveiy  fucb  reparation,  by 
means  of  an  interjeifled  circumftance  belongs  to 
an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  illuftrate  this  dod:rpie9  examplss  are  nece£- 
taxy ;  and  I  ihall  begin  with  thofe  where  the  word 
firft  introduced  does  not  imply  a  rela^on. 


|{er  former  trefpais  fear'd. 


-Nor  Eve  to  iterate 


I.I  Hunger  and  thirft  at  once. 

Powerful  perfuaderSy  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fli'ft 
With  the  fix'd  fiars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fire^  that  move 
In  mjftic  dance  not  without  fong,  refoun<| 
praifc. 


In  the^  following  examples,  where  the  word  firft 
introduced  imports  a  relation,  the  disjundion  will 
be  found  more  violenL 

Of  man's  firft  difobe4ienc^,  and  the  &uit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafie 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  loib  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  Uiisful  feat. 
Sing  heav'nlj  mufe. 


Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 


Of  this  round  world,  whole  firft  convex  divides 

The 
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The  Imninoas  inferior  orbs  mdos'd 
From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  *fyrknrft  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 


■  On  a  fudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarriiig  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


Wherein  remained. 


For  what  could  eUe  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  vi&ory,  to  our  part  lois  and  rout* 


Forth  ruih'4  with  whirlwind  found. 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deit  j. 

Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it 
confined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas.  I  ihall  foon 
have  opportunity  to  make  it  evident,  that  by  in- 
verfion  a  thoufand  beauties  may  be  compafled, 
which  muft  be  relinquifhed  in  a  natural  arrange- 
ment In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  not  to  efcape 
obfervation,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  happily  fo 
conftituted  as  to  relifh  inverfion,  tho'  in  one  re- 
fpedl  unnatural ;  and  to  relifh  it  fo  much,  as  in 
many  cafes  to  admit  a  feparation  between  words 
the  moft  intimately  connected*  It  can  fcarce  be 
laid  that  inverfioii  has  any  limits ;  tho'  I  may  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  that  the  disjundion  of  articles^ 
conjundions,  or  prepofition$,  from  the  words  to 
which  they  belong,  has  very  feldom  a  good  tffeSt. 
The  following  example  with^  relation  to  a  prepo- 
fidon,  is  perhaps  as  tolerable  as  any  of  the  kind : 

He 
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He  would  neither  itifwntbtfrsm^  aor  aft  agaiaft  thitn. 


I  give  notice  to  the  reader^  that  I  am  now  rea^ 
dy  to  enter  on  the  rules  oi  arrangement ;  begin- 
ning with  a  natural  (tyle,  and  proceeding  gradual- 
ly to  what  is  the  moft  inverted.  And  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a  right  choice 
of  words,  the  firit  and  great  objedl  being  perfpi- 
cuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that  perfpicuity 
ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other  beauty, 
holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occafioned  by 
a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  where 
the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  and  one 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful.  The  fidl,  being 
the  more  culpable,  iball  take  the  lead,  beginning 
with  examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

• 

How  much  the  imagiiiation  of  fuch  a  ptefence  muft 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferre  merely  from,  the  influence 
which  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men. 

Charadierifticks^  vol.  i»  p.  j. 

This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe :  the  ad- 
verb merely  feems  by  its  polition  to  affe£t  the  pre- 
ceding word  ;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  affed:  the 
following  words,  an  ordinary  prejence  ;  and  there- 
fore the  arrangem^it  ought  to  be  thus  : 

How  much  ,the  imagination  of  ftich  a  prefence  muft 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obierve  from  the  influence  which 
an  ordinary  prefence  merely  has  over  men,  [Or,  bet- 
ter],—which  even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men. 

The 
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The  time  of  the  eleSion  of  a  poet*laureat  being  now 
at  handy  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  ancienCfy  ufed  at  that  {olempxtjf  and 
only  difcontinued  through  the  negled  and  degeneracy  of 
later  times. 

Guardian^ 


The  term  only  is  intended  to  qualify  the  noun  de^ 
generacy^  and  not  the  participle  dijconiinued  ;  and 
therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  as&llows  : 


and  difcontinued  throu^  the  negled 


and  degeneracy  only  of  later  times. 

■ 

Siztns  die  Fourth  was,  if  I  mifiake  not,  a  great  coUec- 
tor  of  books  at  leaft. 

Litters  on  Hi/lory^  vol.  i  •  let»6.     BoUngbroke. 

The  expreffion  here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong 
fenfe ;  the  adverb  at  leafl^  ought  not  to  be  con^ 
neded  with  the  fubftantive  hooks ^  but  with  colleSlor 
thus: 

Siztns  the  Fourth  was  a  great  eoUedor  at  leaft  of 
books. 

Speaking  of  Lewis  XIV. 

If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  the  beft.a^r 
of  majefty  at  leaft,  that  ever  filled  a  throne. 

Ibid,  letter  7. 

Better 
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Better  thus : 

If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  be  ins  at  leaft  the  bejR. 
iSux  of  majeftjy  &q» 

This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong  fenfe  occst- 
fioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majejly  and  at  leaft4 

*  The  folldwing  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrange- 
ment of  members. 

I  have  confined  Mjfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince; 
limited  like  onis  by  a  ftrid  execution  of  the  kws. 

AprojeB  for  the  aJvuncemeni  of  religion,     Svfifi4 

The  ftrui^ure  of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning 
which  is  not  the  author's,  viz.  power  limited  by  a 
ftri^l  execution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe  is 
removed  by  the  following  aitangement : 

I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  ad«> 
vancement  of  piety,  which,  by  a  ftrift  execution  of  the 
laws,  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters 
was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribands  brought  by  her 
tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed  no 
leis  in  examining  the  box  which  contained  them. 

Guardian,  N^  4* 

The 
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The  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by  this  arrangement, 
may  be  ealily  prevented  by  varying  it  thus  : 

This  morning  when,  with  great  care  and  diligence, 
one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  looking  over  fome 
hoods  and  ;ri^^d%  &c.. 

A  great  done  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long 
fearch  by  the  fea-fhore,  ferved  xue  for  an  anchor. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  part  i.  cifopt  8. 

I 

i 

One  woilld'iiHnk  that  the  ieartrh  was  confined  to 
the  fea-(hore ;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
great  ftone  was  found  by  the  fea-fhore,  the  period 
ought  to  be  arranged  thus  : 

A  great  ((one,  that,  after  a  l6ng  fearoh,  I  happened  to 
find  by  the  fea-(hore»  ferved  me  for  an  anchor. 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fehfe 
is  left  doubtful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort, 
with  examples  of  wrong  arrangement  of  words  in 
a  member : 

Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by  degrees  multiplied  and 
grew  troublefome.  SpeBator,  N^  119. 

Here  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  modificatioh 
by  decrees  relates  to  the  preceding  member  or  to 
what  follows  :  it  fliould  be, 

Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degtee§« 
VoL-IL  E  N<w 
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Nor  does  this  fidfe  modeftj  expole  us  only  to  fu(4i  ac- 
tions as  are  indifcreety  but  Very  often  to  fnch  as  are  high- 
lycriminal. 

Spedfator,  N^  4^. 

The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement : 

Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  afiions 
only  as  are  indifcre«t,  &c. 

The  empire  of  Blefidcu  is  an  ifland  fitoated,  to  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  lillipiit,  from  whence  it  is  parted  wtiy 
by  a  chamel  of  800  yards  wide. 

GuUiver^s  Travels^  fart  i.  chap.  5. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus : 


from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of 


800  yards  wide  only. 

in  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful  by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

The  minifter  who  grows  lels  by  his  elevation,  like  a 
little  Jlaiue  placed  on  a  mighty  peJeJIal^  vnSl  always  have 
his  jealoufy  ftrong  about  him. 

Differtation  upon  parties^  Dedication.     Bolingbroke. 

Here^  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrange- 
ment, it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objeft  introdu- 
ced by  way  of  fimile,  relate  to  what  goes  before  or 

ta 
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to  wiiat  fdllbws :  the  ambiguity  is  ferfioved  by 
idi  following  arrangement ; 


The  miniftery  who,  like  a  little  ftatiie  placed  on  a 
mighty  pedeftal,  grows  leis  by  his  elevation,  will  always^ 

Since  this  b  too  much  to  aik  of  fireemen,  nay  of  flaves^ 
if  his  expe^iation  be  not  anfwered^  ihall  he  form  a  lafting 
diviiidn  upon  fudi  trahfiant  motives  ?  IbUL 

Better  thus : 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  alk  of  ifreemen^  nay  of  flaves^ 

fhall  he,  if  his  ezpedadbns  be  not  anfwered,  form, 
&c. 

Speaking  of  th^  lii|>erilitious  prafHce  of  locking 
up  the  room  where  a  perfoh  of  diftitidioU  dies : 

llie  knight  feeing  his  habitaticai  reduced  to  fo,  tinaH  a 
compais,  and  him£elf  in  a  manner  ihut  out  of  his  own 
houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother ^  ordered  all  the  apart** 
ments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his  chaplain* 

Speffator^  N*  s  10. 

Better  thus : 

The  knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  imall  a 
compafs,  ^d  himfelf  in  a  .manner  fhut  out  of  his  own 
houfe,  ordered,  upon  the  death  of  Ins  mother,  aU  the  a- 
partinents  to  be  flung  open* 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation : 

£2  A$ 
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As  it  is  iihpoi&ble  for  fuch  an  irrational  waj  of  con- 
ver&tion  to  lail  long  among  a  people  that  make  an  j  pro- 
feffion  of  religion,  or  fho'iV  of  modeft^y  if  the  country  gen- 
tknfen  get  into  it^  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

SpeeiatoTj  N*'  119. 

The  ambiguity  vanifhes  in  the  following  arrange- 
ment : 


the  country  gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it^  will 


certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

Speaking  of  a  difcovery  in  natural  philofophy, 
that  colour  is  not  a  quality  of  matter : 

As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  inconteflably 
by  many  modem  philofophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
fined  fpeculations  in  that  fcience,  if  the  Engltfb  reader 
would  fee  the  notion  explained  at  large  ^  he  may  find  it  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Mr  Locke's  eflay  on 
human  underilanding. 

Spedfator^  N^  413. 

Better  thus : 

As  this  is  a  truth,  &c.  the  Engliih  reader,  if  he  would 
(ee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it,  &c. 

A  woman  feldom  aiks  advice  before  fhe  has  bought  her 
wedding-doaths.     When  fhe  has  made  her  own  choice, 
for  formes  fake  ihe  fends  a  conge  d^elire  to  her  friends. 

Uid.  NO  475. 

Better 
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t 

Better  thus  : 


friends. 


flie  fendsy  for  form's  fake,  a  conge  J'elire  to  her 


And  fince  it  is  neceiTary  that  there  ibould  be  a  perpe- 
tual intercoorfe  of  buying  and  fellings  and  dealing  upon 
crt&X^  ivhere  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at ^  or  hath  no 
law  to  punjjb  it,  the  honed  dealer  is  always  undone,  and 
the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

Gullix^er's  Travels,  part  i.  chap.  6. 

Better  thus  : 

And  fince  it  is  neceflary  that  there  Ihould  be  a  perpe- 

[  tnal  intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing  upon 

credit,  the  honeft  dealer,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or 

connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punilh  it,  is  always  un* 

done,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occur,  that  a  circumftance  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period ; 
for  by  fuch  fituation  it  muft  always  be  doubtful, 
as  far  as  we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which 
of  the  two  member  it  belongs  :  where  it  is  inter- 
jeded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the 
member  to  which  it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  re- 
moved, and  the  capital  members  are  kept  diftind, 
which  is  a  great  beauty  in  compofition.  In  gene- 
ral, to  preferve  members  diftindt  that  fignify  things 
diftinguiflied  in  the  thought,  the  beft  method  is, 

E  3  to 
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>  •  «  V, 

t 

to  place  firft  in  the  confequent  member,  fopfie  wor4 
that  camiot  comied  with  what  precedes  it.- 

If  it  fhall  be  thought,  that  the  objedions  here 
are  too  fcrupulous,  and  that  the  defedt  of  perfpi* 
cuity  is  eafily  fupplied  by  accurate  punduation  ; 
the  anfwer  is.  That  punduation  may  remove  an 
ambiguity,  but  will  never  produce  that  peculiar 
bieauty  wjiich  i§  perceived  when  the  fenfe  comes 
out  clearly  and  diftini^y  by  means  of  a  h^ppy  atr 
rangem^nt.  Such  influence  has  th|s  beauty,  that 
by  a  natural  tranfition  of  perception,  it  is  ccHumu-^ 
nicated  to  the  very  found  of  the  words,  fq  as  ii) 
appearance  to  improve  the  mufic  of  the  period, 
fiut  as  this  curious  fubjed  comes  in  more  proper- 
ly afterward,  it  is  fufficient  at  pre(ent  tp  appeal  to 
experience,  that  a  period  fo  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,  (bems  always  more  mufical  thaij 
yrhere  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

A  rule  defervedly  occupying  the  fecond  place, 
is.  That  words  exprefling  things  conne&ed  in  the 
thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as 
poffible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately  from 
human  nature,  prone  in  every  inilance  to  place  tOr 
gcther  things  in  any  manner  conneded  *  :  where 
things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connexions, 
we  have  a  fenfe  of  order  ;  otherwife  we  have  a 
fenfe  of  diforder,  as  oi  things  placed  by  chance ; 
^d  we  naturally  place  words  in  the  fame  order  in 

Whicb 

t  See  chap.  x. 
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which  we  would  place  the  things  they'  fignify. 
The  bad  effect  of  a  violent  reparation  of  words  or 
members  thus  intimately  conne&ed^  will  appear 
from  the  following  examples. 

For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fancifuli  and  rery  often 
difpofed,  by  th^t  gliaominels  and  melanc^ioly  of  temper 
which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions 
and  vifions,  to  which  others  are  n<k  fo^  liable. 

SpeBator^  N®4I9. 

Here  the  verb  or  aflertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  cir- 
cumilanc^,  violently  feparated  from  the  fubjedrto 
which  it  refers :  this  makes  a  harih  arrangement ; 
the  lefs  excufable  that  the  fault  is  eafily  prevented 
by  placing  the  circumftance  before  the  verb,  after 
the  following  manner : 

For  the  Engliih  ajre  naturally  fimciful,  and,  by  that 
gloomineis  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is  fo  fre- 
quent in  our  nation,  are  often  difpofed  to  many  wild  no« 
tionsy  &c. 

For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  &te  and  vi« 

ciffitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  ufe  his  works  may« 

fome  time  or  other,  be  apply'd,  &c. 

SpeHator^  N<^  85. 

Better  thus : 

For  as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  viciflitude  of  things^  no 
mortal  author  knows  to  what  ufe,  fome  time  or  other, 
bi3  woiks  may  be  apply'd,  &c* 

E'4  From 
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From  whence  we  may  date  likcyrife  tl)c  rivalfhlp  of 

the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  thit  of  'Valois 

and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  oecaiion,  and  the 

houfe  of  Auflria,  that  continues  at  this  day,  and  has  oft 

eoft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in  the  courfe  of 

it. 

iLetters  on  hi/lory^  voh  I.  lei,  6.     Bollngbroke. 

It  cannot  be  impertinen|t  or  ridiculous  therefore  in  fucli 

a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the   Abbot  of  St 

Real's,  which  was  Savoy  I  think ;  or  in  Peru,  under  the 

Incas,  where  GardlaiTo  de  la  Vega  fays  it  yf?^  }awful  for 

none  but  the  nobility  to  iludy-^for  men  of  all  degrees  to 

inftrud  themfelves,  in  thofe  affairs  wherein  they  may  be 

aftors,  or  judges  of  thpfe  that  a&,  or  controllers  of  thofe 

that  judge. 

Letters  on  hiflory^  vol.  i.  let,  5.     SoBftgbroie, 

If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 

which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miflake  not,  the  authority 

of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Neviiis  preferved 

by  Aldus  Gellius,  had  ]}een  educated  by  Olympias  at 

the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have 

reilored  the  beautiful  Spaniard. 

JbU.  Ftt.  3» 

If  any  one  have  a  curiofity  for  more  fpecimens  of 
this  kind,  they  'will  be  found  without  number  in 
the  works  of  the  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon  or 
^hing  a  fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or  thing.  This 
)s  a  Ijranch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ;  and  with  the 

reafoa 
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reafon  there  given  another  concurs,  viz.  That  if 
other  ideas  intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  recal  the 
perfon  or  thing  by  reference : 

If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranfinitted  to 
me  £rom  foreign  parts,  thej  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be 
a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr  Partridge,  or  his  accom- 
plices of  the  Portugal  inquifition,  will  be  ever  able  to  ob- 
jeft  \  tvhoy  hj  the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predic- 
tions have  ever  met  with  at  home  pr  ab|:oa4f 

Better  thus ; 


^~>. and  be  a  full  defenee  againfl  all  that  can  be 

objefied  by  Mr  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Pof- 
tugal  inquiikion ;  who,  by  the  way,  are,  &c.  .1. 

There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human 
figure^  througl^out  this  kingdom,  who/e  whole  fubfiftence, 

&c. 

A  modeft  propofalytfLC,     Swift. 

Better : 

There  being  throughout  this  kingdom,-  a  round  million 
of  creatures  in  human  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfiftence, 

Tom  is  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough 

to  have  made  him  a  pleafant  companion,  had  it  been  po- 

liflied  and  rectified  by  good  manners. 

Guardian^  N®  16?. 

)t  is  the  cuflom  ef  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  any 

printed 
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printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up, 
an4  lay  it  afide  carefiiUy,  ^9  not  knowing  but  it  may  cosn- 
tain  fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran. 

SpeBator^  N®  85. 

The  arrangement  here  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  as 
if  the  ground  were  tal^en  up»  not  the  paper. 
Better  thus : 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometansi  if  thej  fee  upon 
{ the  ground  any  printed  or  written  paper,  to  take  it  up^ 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communi- 
t^^on  of  emotions  to  related  objeds ;  a  principle 
in  human  nature  that  hath  an  extenfive  operation: 
and  we  find  this  operation,  even  where  the  ob*^ 
]t&%  are  not  otherwife  related  than  by  juxtapofi* 
tion  of  the  words  that  exprefs  them.  Hence,  to 
elevate  or  deprefs  an  objed,  one  method  is,  to  join 
it  in  the  expreflion  with  another  that  is  naturally 
high  or  low  :  witnefs  the  following  ipeech  of  £u- 
menes  to  the  Roman  fenate. 

Canfam  veniendi  iibi  Roman  fuifle,  praeter  cupidita- 
tern  viiendi  deot  hwnineffue^  quorum  benefido  in  ea  fortu- 
na  eflety  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet,  etiam  ut 
coram  moneret  fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus  obviam  iret. 

livy^  I.  42.  cap,  11. 

To  join  the  Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  fame  e- 
nunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  of  flattery,  becaufe 
it  tac;itly  puts  (hem  on  a  level.     On  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  t^e  degrading  or  vilifying  an  objed,  is  done 
fucceisfiillj  by  ranking  it  wit^  one  that*is  really 
low: 

I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a  readinds  for  the 
next  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleaie  more  than 
tbe  c^era  or  puppet^how. 

Manifold  have  been  the  judgm^ts  which  Heaven  from 

time  to  time,  for  the  chaiHfement  of  a  finfiil  people,  h^s 

jnflified  upon  whole  nations.    For  when  the  degeneracy 

becomes  common,  'tis  but  juil  the  punifiiment  fhould  be 

general.     Of  this  kind,  in  our  own  unfortunate  country, 

was  that  deftruAive  pefiilence,  whofe  mortality  was  fo 

iatal  as  to  fOireep  away,  if  Sir  WilUaiD  Petty  may  be 

belieyed*  fiyie  milUpns  of  Chriftian  fouls,  befides  iifrcmien 

and  Jews. 

QoiPs  revenge  agaitift  punning,     jfrbuthnot. 

Such  alio  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing  in 
this  ^mo|2s  inetropplis  of  London,  which  confumed  ac- 
cording to  the  coijap^tation  of  S}f  Samuel  Morelan^t 

100,000  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and  ibtbles. 

Ibid, 

But  on  condition  it  might  pa&  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltem  and 
field  officers,  young  heirs,  dancing^mafters,  pick-fNoqc* 
ketB,  and  pbyen. 

jtn  itfalltbUfcheme  to  pay  the  public  d^bts.    St^fL 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall, 
M^n«  iponkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots^  perifh  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Cir- 
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Circumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  (tones 
in  a  builnShg,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities,  among 
thofe  of  a  larger  fize.  In  the  arrangement  of  a 
period^  fuch  under-parts  crowded  together  make 
a  poor  figure ;  and  never  are  graceful  but  w|ien 
interiperfed  among  the  capital  parts.  I  illuftrate 
this  rule  by  the  following  example. 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  computatiotiy  in 
this  kingdom,  above  i  o»ooo  parfons,  whofe  revenues,  add- 
ed to  thofe  of  my  Lords  the  Bifhops,  would  fuffice  to 
niaintain,  (s'r.  « 

Argument  agatnfi  abolijhing  Chrijlianity.     Swifi, 

Here  two  circumftances,  viz.  by  computation  and  in 
this  kingdom^  are  crowded  together  unneceflarily : 
they  make  a  better  appearance  feparated  in  the 
following  manner : 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  tiiejre  air, 
by  computation,  above  10,000  parfons,  c^r. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  cir- 
cumilance  is  introduced,  the  better ;  becaufe  cir- 
cumftances are  proper  for  that  coolnefs  of  mind, 
with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume : 
in  the  progrefs,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater 
relifh  for  matters  of  importance.  When  a  cir- 
cumftance  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  near  the  beginning,  tlie  tranfition  from  it 
to  the  principal  fubjed  is  agreeable  :  it  is  like  a- 

fcending. 
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fcending,  or  going  upward.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  had  tSc& ;  for 
after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  fubjedt,  one  is 
with  relu&ance  brought  down  to  give  attention 
to  a  circumftance.  Hence  evidently  the  prefe- 
rence of  the  following  arrangement : 

Whether  in  any  country  a  choice  altogether  unexcep* 
tionable  has  been  made,  feems  doubtful. 

Before  this  other, 

Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  ia 
amy  country  been  made,  (sfc. 

For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  exception-^ 
able  in  point  of  arrangement. 

I  have  confidered  formerlyi  with  a  good  deal  of  at« 
tention^  the  fubjed  upon  which  ^ou  command  me  tb 
communicate  my  thoughts  to  you. 

Bolingbroke  ofthefiudy  ofhiftory^  letter  i. 

whicb^  with  a  flight  alteration,  may  be  improved 
thus :        .  .  . 

I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  confix 
4ered  the  fubjed,  (S'r.  .1 

Swift  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  edu- 
cation : 

And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  ofiten  are  drawn,' 
hj  the  temptations  of  youth»  and  the  opportonitiei  of 

% 
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. iggf  famt  irrfegnlarities,  wien  ihty  nmt 

\^T^\^!l^ rr*»t world s  it  is  erer  tWth  reWftsince 

lind,  becaufb  difeif  bisis  Xtf  virtift  ftill 

•  -  .     .     .         . 

Tbfi  Ifitelligencfr^  N®  9. 


^^  aldioagh^  ^ten  ibty  ci'me  jfihbdrd  ihh  the  ghat 
ther  maj  ^^>  ^^  ^^  ofteir,  He. 


Xhe  bad  eSedl  of  placing  a  circumftatice  laft 
fc  hitt  in  a  period,  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples. 

I,et  us  endeavour  to  efiabliih  to  ourfelves  an  intereft  in 
\f(m  who  holds  the  reins  6f  Hit  I^Hote  ereattion  in  his 

hand. 

SpeBatoTf  N<»  12. 

fetter  thus : 

Let  us  endeavour  to  eftablilh  to  ourfelves  an  intereft  in 
him,  who,  in  his  hand,  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  crea- 
fion.  ' 

* 

Virgil,  who  has  caft  the  whole  fyftem  of  Platonic  phi- 
Igfophj,  fo  fiir  as  it  relates  to  the  foul  of  man,  into  beauti- 
ful allegories,  in  the  Jixth  book  of  his  Mheid^  gives  us  the 

nuniihment,  6r. 

SpiBatoTi  N<>  90, 

Better  thus : 

* 
Virgil,  who  in  the  fizth  book  of  his  iEneid,  has  caft. 
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And  Phiip  the  Fourdi  was  oUiged  at  kft  to  oondfadb 
a  peace  on  terms  rtpugnant  to  hid  idclination^  to  tfaact  of 
his  people,  to  the  intefeft  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  all  £»- 
rope,  in  the  Pyrenlean  treaty. ' 

Letters  on  biftory^  tW.  i.  Ut^  6,    Bolingbfvke. 

Better  dius : 

And  at  lail.  In  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Philip  the  Fourth 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  iic. 

In  arranging  a  period,  it  is.  of  importance  to  de- 
termine  in  what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  great* 
eft  figare  ;  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the 
courfe,  or  at  the  dofe.  The  breaking  filence 
loufes  the  attendon,  and'prepares  for  a  deep  im- 
preffion  at  the  beginning :  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, muft  yield  to  the  clofe ;  which  being  fuc- 
cteded  hy  a  paufe,  affords  time  for  a  word  to  maMs 
its  deepeft  impreffion*.  Hence  the  following 
rule.  That  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  a  period,  it 
ought  if  poflible  to  be  clofed  with  that  word  which 
makes  the  greateft  figure.  The  opportuiHty  of  a 
paufe  ihoiild  not  be  thrown  away  upon  acceflbries, 

but 


*  To  give  force  or  elevation  to  a  period,  it  ought  to  be- 
gin and  end  with  a  long  fyUable.  For  a  long  fyUable  makes 
naturally  Ae  flrdngeft  impr^on  ;  and  of  all  the  fyllabits  in 
a  pcfiodi  we  are  chiefly  moved  with  the  firft  and  lad* 

Dtmetrius  PbaUreut  of  Shcutian^/eQ.  39. 
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Imt  refenred  for  die  principal  objeS:,  in  order  that 
it  may  make  a  full  impreffion :  which  is  an  addi* 
tional  reafon  againft  clofing  a  period  with  a  cir- 
cumftance.  There  are  howevet  periods  that  ad- 
mit  not  fuch  a  ftrudure  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  ca- 
pital word  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  J)laced  in  the 
front,  which  next  to  the  clofe  is  the  -moft  advan- 
tageous for  making  an  impreffion.  Hence,  in  di- 
reding  our  difcourfe  to  a  man  of  figure,  we  ought 
to  begin  with  his  name;  and  one  wift  be  fenlible 
of  a  degradation,  ,when  this. rule  is  negleded,  as  it 
frequently  is  for  the  fake  6f '  verfe.  I  give  the 
iQllowing  examples.  ^ 

•••'  »  ..  •.»!J  ../  ^        '   I      ■  ».. 

'     Jnt^^r  vitSB,  fcelierifque  pums;     .      .  ... 

!:.N<ia*e^t.Mauri  jaciilis,^neque;ux3ii,  -. 
-Nee  v^ibnatis  gtavidft  iagittis,  ' 
Fi;ifce,.pharetri.  .    ■   ». 

Herat .  Carm.  L  i,  ode  22. 

...       .    ♦  ♦ .  . 

Je  Grains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d' autre 
crainte. 

»  r 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of.  the  perfon  ad- 
drefled  to,  makes  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  cir- 
cumftance  flipt  into  a  corner.  That  this  criti- 
cifm  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  other  proof  than 
Addifon's  tranflation  of  the  lali  example: 

P  Abner  !  I  fear  mj  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him. 

Guardian ^^^  I ly. 

o 
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O  filther,  what  intaids  thy  handy  ihe  cry'd, 
Againft  thy  only  fon  ?  What  fury,  O  fon, 
Pofiefles  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  fiiither's  head  ? 

Paradife  lofl^book  2*  /.  727* 

Every  one  muft  be  feniible  of  a  dignity  in  the  ill* 
vocation  at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained 
by  that  in  the  middle.  I  mean  hot  however  to 
cenfure  this  pafTage :  oh  the  contrary,  it  appears 
beautiful,  by  diilinguiihing  the  refped  that  is  due 
to  a  father  from  that  which  is  due  to'  a  fon. 

The  fubftande  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  th6 
foregoing  feAion,  upon  the  method  of  arranging 
words  in  a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepeft  im- 
preffion  with  refped  to  found  as  well  as  fignifica^ 
tion,  is  comprehended  in  the  following  obferva- 
tion :  That  order  of  words  in  a  period  will  al- 
ways be  the  mdft  agreeable,  where,  without  ob« 
fcuring .  the  fenfe,  the  moil  important  images, 
the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  loiigeft  mem-> 
bersy  bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  atfaiiging  (ingle  Words,  fingle  mem« 
bers,  and  (ingle  circumftances.  But  the  enume<* 
ration  of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is 
often  neceifary  ;  and  the  queftion  is,  In  what  or- 
der they  (hould  be  placed  ?  It  does  not  feem  eafy» 
at  firft  view,  to  bring  a  fiibjeft  apparently  fo  loofc 
under  any  general  rule  :  but  luckily,  reflecting 
Vol.  II4  F  upon 
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upon  what  is  faid  in  the  firft  chapter  about  order, 
we  find  rules  laid  down  to  our  hand,  which  leave 
U8  no  tafk  but  that  of  applying  them  to  the  prefent 
queftion.  And»  firft,  with  refped  to  the  enume- 
rating particulars  of  equal  rank,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  place  quoted,  that  as  there  is  no  caufe  fpr  pre- 
ferring any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  iiidiflferent  to 
the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed.  And  it 
is  only  neceflary  to  be  added  here,  that  for  the  fame 
reafon,  it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  na- 
med. 2dly,  If  a  number  of  objeds  of  the  fsnat 
kind,  differing  only  in  fize,  are  to  be  ranged  a- 
long  a  ftraight  line,  the  moft  agreeable  order  to 
the  eye  is  that  of  an  increafing  feries.  In  furvey- 
ing  a  number  of  fuch  objeds,'  beginning  at  the 
leaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
mind  fwells  gradually  with  the  fucceffive  objeds, 
and  in  its  progrefs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafure. 
Preciiely  for  the  fame  reafon,  words  expreffive  of 
fuch  objects  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order. 
The  beauty  of  this  figure,  which  may  be  termed 
a  climax  injen/iy  has  efcaped  lord  Bolingbroke  in 
the  firft  member  of  the  following  period. 

Let  but  one  great,  brave,  difinterefled,  adive  man 
arife,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  almoft 
adored. 

The  following  arrangement  has  fenfibly  a  better 
effed: 

Let 
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Let  but  one  brave,  great,  aflive,  difinterefted  man 
arife,  &c. 

Whether  the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in 
enumerating  men  of  different  ranks,  feems  doubt- 
ful :  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  perfons  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  in  form  of  an  increafing  feries^ 
is  undoubtedly  the  moil  agreeable  order :  on  the 
other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we  fet  the  per- 
fon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and  defcend 
gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the  pur- 
pofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to' 
their  rank,  the  latter  order  ought  to  be  followed  ; 
but  every  one  who  regards  himfelf  only,  or  his 
reader,  will  choofe  the  former  order.  3dly,^  As 
the  fenfe  of  order  direds  the  eye  to  defcend  from 
the  principal  to  its  greateft  accefibry,  and  from  the 
whole  to  its  greateft  part,  and  in  the  fame  order 
through  all  the  parts  and  acceffories  till  we  arrive 
at  the  minuteft  ;  the  fame  order  ought  to  ibe  fol- 
lowed in  the  enumeration  of  fuch  particulars.  I 
Ihall  give  one  familiar  example.  Talking  of  the 
parts  of  a  column,  the  bafe,  the  ihaft,  the  ca- 
pital, thefe  are  capable  of  fix  different  arrange- 
ments, and  the  queftion  is.  Which  is  the  beft  ? 
When  we  have  in  view  the  ereding  a  column,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  exprefs  the  parts  in  the  order 
above  mentioned ;  which  at  the  fame  time  is 
agreeable  by  afcending.  But  confidering  the  co- 
lumn as  it  ilands,  without  reference  to  its  erec- 

F  ^  tion/ 
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tion,  the  fenfe  of  order,  as  obferved  above^  re- 
quires the  chief  part  to  be  named  firft  :  for  tbat 
reafon  we  begin  with  the  (haft;  and  the  bafe  comes 
next  in  order,  that  we  may  afcend  from  it  to  the 
capital.  Laftly,  In  tracing  the  particulars  of  any 
natural  operation,  order  requires  that  we  follow 
flie  courfe  of  nature :  hiftorical  fads  are  related 
in  the  order  of  time  :  we  begin  at  the  founder  of 
a  family,  and  proceed  from  him  to  his  defcend* 
ants:  but  in  defcribing  a  lofty  oak,  we  begin 
with  the  trunk,  and  afcend  to  the  branches. 

When  force  and  livelinefs  of  expreffion  are  de- 
manded, the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as 
long  as  pollible,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  en«- 
tire  at  the  clofe  :  which  cannot  be  done  but  by 
inverting  the  natural  arrangement.  By  introdu- 
cing a  word  or  member  before  its  time,  curiofity 
is  raifed  about  what  is  to  follow  ;  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at  the  clofe  of 
the  period  :  the  pleafure  we  feel  refembles  that  of 
feeing  a  flroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the  whole 
collected  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other  hand^ 
where  a  period  is  fo  conftrudled  as  to  admit  more 
than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curiofity 
of  the  reader  is  exhaulted  at  the  firft  clofe,  and 
what  follows  appears  languid  or  fuperfluous :  his 
difappointment  contributes  alfotothat  appearance, 
when  he  finds,  contrary  to  expedation,  that  the 
period  is  not  yet  finifhed.  Cicero,  and  after  him 
Quintiliany  recommend  the  verb  to  the  laft  place* 

This 
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This  method  evidently  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe 
till  the  clofe  of  the  period ;  for  without  the  verb 
the  fenfe  cannot  be  complete :  and  when  the  verb 
happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it  frequent- 
ly is,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  the  laft,  according 
to  another  rule,  above  laid  down.  I  proceed  as 
ufual  to  illuftrate  this  rule  by  examples.  The  fol- 
lowing period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order. 

Were  infinidion  an  efTential  circumftance  in  epic 
poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  infiance  could  be  given 
of  this  fpedes  of  compofitioii,  in  any  language. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe  upon 
the  word  compojition ;  after  which  if  goes  on  lan- 
guidly, and  clofes  without  force.  This  blemifh 
will  be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Were  inftrufiion  9n  eflential  circumftance  in  epic 
poetry,  I  doubt  whether,  m  any  language,  a  fingle  in* 
ftance  could  be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  epmpofition. 

Some  of  oui^moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe  of 
this  Platonic  notion,  as  &r  as  it  regards  the  fubfiftence 
of  our  paffions  after  4eath,  with  great  beauty  and  length 
of  reafon. 

Spe^aiory  N®  90. 

Better  tl^us : 

Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great 
beauty  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic 
notion,  &c. 

>      ?  3  Men 
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Men  of  the.  beft  lenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
U&f  with  thefe  groundlels  horrors  and  prelages  of  fii- 
turitjy  upon  furveying  the  moll  indiiFerent  works  of 
nature. 

Speeiator^  N°  505. 

Better, 

Upon  fiirvejing  die  moft  indifferent  works  of  nature, 
men  of  the  beft  fenfe,  &c. 

She  foon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  whicli, 
notwithjRxuiding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  mors 
iweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  company  of 
{lis  Balfora. 

getter. 

She  foon,  &c.  appeared  to  him,  in  the   company  of 
his  Balfora,  more  fweet,  &c. 

The  Emperor  was  fo  intent  on  the  eftablilhment  of 
his  abfolute  power  in   Hungary,  that  he  expofed  the 
Empire  doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin  fcr  the  iake  of  it, 
Utters  on  hiftory^  voL  I.  kt,  j.  Bolingbrokt. 

m 

Better, 

■that  for  the  fake  of  it  he  expofed  the  empire 
^oubly  to  defolation  and  ruin. 

Nope  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periods 
are  more  liable  to  be  abufed,  than  thofe  laft  ipen- 
tioned ;  witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  atnong  the 

modern^ 
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modems  efpeciallj,  whofe  fty le,  by  inYerfions  too 
violent,  is  rendered  harfh  and  obfcure.  Sufpen- 
fion  of  the  thought  till  the  clofe  of  the  period, 
ought  neifer  to  be  preferred  before  perfpicuity. 
Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion  to  be  attempted  in 
a  long  period ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  mind  is 
bewildered  amidft  a  profiifion  of  words :  a  tra- 
veller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  re- 
lilhes  not  the  fineft  profped ; 

All  the  rich  prefents  which  Aftyages  had  given  him 

at  parting,  keeping  onlj  fome  Median  hories,  in  order 

Co  propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Perfia,  he  di(faibu« 

ted  among  his  fiiends  whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  £c- 

batana« 

Travels  of  Cyrus,  book  i. 

The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arrangement  of 
a  lingle  period :,  I  add  one  rule  more  concerning 
the  diilribution  of  a  difcourfe  into  different  peri- 
ods. A  (hort  period  is  lively  and  familiar  :  a  long 
period,  requiring  more  attention,  makes  an  im- 
preflion  grave  and  folemn  *.  In  general,  a  writer 
ought  to  ftudy  a  mixture  of  long  and  ihort  pe- 
riods, which  prevent  an  irkfome  uniformity,  and 
entertain  the  mind  with  variety  of  impreffions.  In 
particular,  long  periods  ought  to  be  avoided  till 

F  4  the 

*  Demetrius  Phalereus  (of  Elocution,  fed.  44.)  ohierves, 
that  long  members  in  a  period  make  an  impreffion  of  gra* 
vity  and  importance.  The  iam^  obiervation  is  applicable 
|o  periods. 
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the  reader's  attention  be  thoroughly  engaged ; 
and  therefore  a  difcourfe^  efpecially  of  the  fami* 
liar  kind,  ought  never  to  be  introduced  with  a 
long  period.  For  that  reafon,  the  commencement 
of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on  hti  marriage; 
is  faulty  : 

Madam,  The  fainry  and  imperdnence  of  rec^viaig 
and  paying  yifits  on  accoimt  of  your  marriage,  being 
now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  courfe  of 
life,  where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert  you 
fix>m  fidling  into  many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies,  tei 
which  your  fez  \5  fubje^ 

See  another  example,  ftill  more  faulty,  in  the 
f:ommencement  of  Cicero's  oration.  Pro  Arcbia 
poeta. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to 
review  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  and  the  prece- 
ding feftion,  in  order  to  make  fome  general  obfer- 
vations.  That  order  of  the  words  and  members 
of  a  period  is  juftly  termed  natural,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  natural  order  of  the  ideas  that  coni- 
pofe  the  thought.  The  tendency  of  many  of  the 
fqregoing  rules  is  to  fubftitute  an  artificial  arrange-* 
ment,  in  order  to  catch  fome  beauty  either  of 
found  or  meaning  for  which  there  is  no  place  in 
the  natural  order.  But  feldom  it  happens,  that  in 
the  fame  period  there  is  place  for  a  plurality  of 

theie 
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thefe  rules :  if  one  beauty  can  be  retained,  ano* 
ther  muft  be  relinquifhed ;  and  the  only  queftion 
is.  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  This  que/lion 
cannot  be  refolved  by  any  general  rule :  if  the 
natural  order  be  not  relifhed,  a  few  trials  will 
di (cover  that  artificial  order  which  has  the  beil 
eflfedk ;  and  this  exercife,  fupported  by  a  good 
tafte,  will  in  time  make  the  choice  eafy.  All  that 
can  be  faid  in  general  is,  that  in  making  a  choice, 
found  ought  to  yield  to  iignification. 

The  traqfpoSng  words  and  members  out  of  their 
natural  order,  fo  remarkable  in  the  learned  lan^* 
guages,  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  fpeculation. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  fuch  tranfpofitioq 
or  ioverfion  bellows  upon  a  period  a  very  fenfiblc^ 
degree  of  force  and  elevation  ;  and  yet  writers 
feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  this  eflfedl. 
Cerceau  *  afcribes  fo  much  power  to  inverfion,  as 
to  make  it  the  charaderiftic  of  French  verfe,  and 
the  fingle  circumftance  which  in  that  language  di- 
ftinguifhes  verfefrom  profe  :  and  yet  he  pretends 
not  to  fay,  that  it  hath  any  other  efFed  but  to 
raife  furprife  ;  he  muil  mean  curiofity,  which  is 
done  by  fufpending  the  thought  during  the  pe- 
riod, and  bringing  it  out  entire  at  the  clofe.  This 
indeed  is  one  tfkA  of  inverfion  ;  but  neither  its 
fole  effed,  nor  even  that  which  is  the  moil  re^ 
inarkable,  as  is  made  evident  above.  But  waving 

cenfure^ 

*  I^efleftions  fur  la  poefie  FraDgoilet 
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cenfure,  which  is  not  an  agreeable  talk,  I  enter 
into  the  matter;  and  begin  with  obferving,  thatif 
confi3rmity  between  words  and  their  meaning  be 
agreeable,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  agreeable  to  find 
the  fame  order  or  arrangement  in  both.  Hence 
the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  natural  ftyle,  where  the 
order  of  the  words  correfponds  precifely  to  the  or- 
der of  the  ideas.  Nor  is  this  the  fingle  beauty  of 
a  natural  ftyle :  it  is  alfo  agreeable  by  its  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity.  This  obfervation  throws  light 
upon  the  fubjed :  for  if  a  natural  ftyle  be  in  itfelf 
agreeable,  a  tranfpofed  ftyle  cannot  be  fo ;  and 
therefore  its  agreeablenefs  muft  arife  from  admit- 

(  ting  fome  pofitive  beauty  that  is  excluded  in  a  na- 
tural ftyle.  To  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  we 
need  but  refled  upon  fome  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
which  make  it  evident,  that  language  by  means 
of  inverfion,  is  fufceptible  of  many  beauties  that 
are  totally  excluded  in  a  natural  arrangement. 
From  thefe  premifes  it  clearly  follows,  that  inver- 
fion  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  unlefs  in  order  to 
reach  fome  beauty  fuperior  to  thofe  of  a  natural 
^  ftyle.  It  may  with  great  certainty  be  pronounced, 
that  every  inverfion  which  is  not  governed  by  this 
rule,  will  appear  harfti  and  ftrained,  and  be  difre- 
liftied  by  every  one  of  tafte.  Hence  the  beauty 
of  inverfion  when  happily  conduced ;  the  beauty, 
\  not  of  an  end,  but  of  means,  as  furnifliing  oppor- 
tunity for  numberlefs  ornaments  that  find  no  place 

v^  in  a  natural  ftyle :  hence  the  force,  the  elevation, 

the 
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the  hannony,  the  cadence,  of  fome  compofitions : 
hence  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tongues,  of  which  living  languages  afford 
but  faint  imitations. 


SECT.     III. 

Beauty  of  Language  from  a  refemblance  between 
Sound  afid  Signification. 

A  Refemblance  between  the  found  of  certain 
words  and  their  fignification,  is  a  beauty 
that  has  efcaped  no  critical  writer,  and  yet  is  not 
handled  with  accuracy  by  any  of  them.     They 
have  probably  been  of  opinion,  that  a  beauty  fo 
obvious  to  the  feeling,  requires  no  explanation. 
This  is  an  error ;  and  to  avoid  it,  I  fhall  give  ex»\ 
amples  of  the  various  refemblances  between  found 
and  iignification,  accompanied  with  an  endeavour 
to  explain  why  fuch  refemblances  are  beautiful.^ 
I  begin  with  examples  where  the  refemblance 
between  the  found  and  fignification  is  the  moil 
entire  j  and  next  exkmples  where  the  refem-^ 
blance  is  lefs  and  lefs  fo. 

There  being  frequently  a  ftrong  refemblance 
of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifing 
to  find  an  articulate  found  refembling  one  that 
is  not  articulate  :  thus  the  found  of  a  bow-ftrihg 
1$  imitated  by  the  words  that  exprefs  it ; 

~The 
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—The  ftring  let  flj, 


Twan^dfiort  andjharp^  %e  tl|e  flirill  fwallow'g  cry. 

Odyjfey^  xxi.  449* 

The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes. 
On  all  fides  round  the  forell  horls  her  oaks 
Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  ruftling^  crackling^  crajhing^  thunder  down. 

Hiad^  xdu.  144. 

But  when  lottd  furges  laih  the  founding  ihore, 
The  l^oarfe  roug^  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pfipe^s  BJfay  on  Criticifm^  369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  Iceae  of  horror  forms. 
And  here  Charjbdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms  : 
When  die  tide  ruflies  from  her  rumbling  c&ves. 
The  rou^  rpck  roars:  tumultuous  boil  the  wayes. 

Pope. 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of 
^  Aiis  beauty  :  it  is  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 
That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of 
found  to  fignification,  muft  not  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. There  is  no  refemblance  of  found  to  motion, 
^  nor  of  found  to  fentiment.     We  are  however  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  artful  pronunciation  :  the  fame 
paflage  may  be  pronounced  in  many  different 
tones,  elevated  or  humble,  fweet  or  harih,  briflc 
or  melancholy,  fo  as  to  accord  with  the  thought 

or 
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or  ientiment :  fuch  concord  muft  be  diftingaifhed 
from  that  concord  between  found  and  fenfe,  which 
is  perceived  in  fome  ezpreffions  independent  of 
artful  pronunciation :  the  latter  is  the  poet's  work; 
the  former  muft  be  attributed  to  the  reader.  An- 
other thing  contributes  ftill  more  to  the  deceit :  ini 
language,  found  and  fenfe  being  intimately  con- 
neded,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  com- 
municated to  the  other ;  for  example,  the  quality 
of  grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  or  of  melancholy,  tho* 
belonging  to  the  thought  folely,  is  transferred  to 
the  words,  which  by  that  means  refemble  in  ap- 
pearance the  thought  that  is  exprefled  by  thtm^y^ 
I  have  great  reaibn  to  recommend  thefe  obferva- 
tions  to  the  reader,  confidering  how  inaccurately 
the  prefent  fubjed  is  handled  by  critics :  not  one 
of  them  diftinguifhes  the  natural  refemblance  of 
found  and  fignification,  from  the  artificial  refem- 
blances  now  defcribed  ;  witnefs  Vida  in  particu- 
lar,  who  in  a  very  long  pailage  has  given  very 
few  examples  but  what  are  of  the  latter  kind  f  • 

That  there  may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate, 
founds  to  fome  that  are  not  articulate,  is  felf-evi- 
dent ;  and  that  in  fad  there  exift  fuch  refemblan- 
ces  fuccefsfiilly  employed  by  writers  of  genius,  i^ 
clear  from  the  foregoing  examples,  and  from  ma- 
ny others  that  might  be  given.  But  we  may  fafe- 

*  See  chup.  2.  part  i.  left.  5. 
t  Poeti  L.  3.  L  365     ■■  4i4> 
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I7  pronounce,  that  this  natural  refemblance  can 
be  carried  no  farther :  the  objeds  of  the  different 
fenfes,  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to  ex- 
clude any  refemblance  :  found  in  particular,  whe- 
ther articulate  or  inarticulate,  refembles  not  in 
any  degree  tafte,  fmell,  nor  motion  ;  and  as  little 
can  it  refemble  any  internal  fentiment,  feeling  or 

\  emotion.  But  muil  we  then  admit,  that  nothing 
but  found  can  be  imitated  by  found  ?  Taking  i- 
mitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as  importing  a  refem* 
blance  between  two  objeds,  the  proj^pfition  muft 
be  admitted  :  and  yet  in  many  paffages  that  are 

/not  defcriptive  of  found,  every  one  muft  be  fen- 
fible  of  a  peculiar  concord  between  the  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be^ 
no  doubt  of  the  fad,  what  remains  is  to  inquire 

^  into  its  caufe. 

^  Refembling  caufes  may  produce  effefts  that  have 
Yio  refemblance  ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refem- 
blance may  produce  refembling  effeds.  A  magni- 
ficent building,  for  example,  refembles  not  in  any 
degree  an  heroic  adion ;  and  yet  tlie  emotions 
they  produce,  are  concordant,  and  bear  a  refem- 

\  blance  to  each  other.  We  are  ftill  more  fenfible 
of  this  refemblance  in  a  fong,  when  the  mufic  is 
properly  adapted  to  the  fentiment :  there  is  no  re- 
femblance between  thought  and  found ;  but  there 
is  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  between  the  emotion 
raifed  by  mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  rai- 
led by  the  complaint  of  an  unfuccefiful  lover.  Ap- 
plying 
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plying  this  obfervation  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  itap- 
pears,  that  in  fome  inftances,  the  found  even  of  a 
fingle  word  makes  an  impreffion  refembling  that 
which  is  made  by  the  thing  it  fignifies :  witnefs 
the  word  rtfrnf/i^^compofed  of  two  fhort  fylla- 
bles  ;  and  more  remarkably  the  words  rapidity^ 
impetuqfity^  precipitation.  Brutal  manners  produce 
in  the  fpedator  an  emotion  not  unlike  what  is 
produced  by  a  harfh  and  rough  found ;  and  hence 
the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expreffion  rugged 
manners.  Agaiii,  the  word  little^  being  pronoun* 
ced  with  a  very  fmall  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has 
a  weak  and  faint  found,  which  makes  an  impref- 
fion refembling  that  made  by  a  diminutive  objed. 
This  refemblance  of  effeds  is  ftill  more  remark- 
able where  a  number  of  words  are  conneded  in  a 
period:  words  pronounced  in  fucceifion  make 
often  a  ftrong  impreffion ;  and  when  this  impref- 
fion happens  to  accord  with  that  made  by  the  fenfe, 
we  are  fenfible  of  a  complex  emotion,  peculiarly 
pleafant ;  one  proceeding  from  the  fentiment,  and 
one  from  the  melody  or  found  of  the  words. 
But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds  from  having  thefe 
two  concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfect  har- 
mony, and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  clofe  *. 
Except  in  the  fingle  cafe  where  found  isdefcribed, 
aU  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  fenfe  being 
imitated  in  found,  refolve  into  a  refemblance  of 

effeds : 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  4. 
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efie&  :  emotions  raifed  by  found  and  fignification 
may  have  a  refemblance  ;  but  found  itfelf  cannot 
have  a  refemblance  to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning 
with  thofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the 
ftrongeft  refemblance,  I  obferve,  firft,  That  by  a 
number  of  fyllables  in  fucceffion,  an  emotion  is 
fometimes  raifed  extremely  iimilar  to  that  raifed 
by  fucceffive  motion ;  which  may  be  evident  even 
to  thofe  who  are  defedive  in  tafte^  from  the  fol- 
lowing fai&j  that  the  term  movement  in  all  langua- 
ges is  equally  applied  •  to  both.  In  this  mannefi 
(uccelEve  motion,  fuch  as  walking,  running;,  gal- 
loping, can  be  imitated  by  a  fucceffion  of  long  or 
ihort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both.  For 
example,  flow  motion  may  be  juftly  imitated  in  a 
verfe  where  long  fyllables  prevail;  efpecially 
when  aided  by  a  flow  pronunciation. 

Illi  inter  £eie  magnft  vi  brachia  toUunt. 

Ceorg.  iv.  174^ 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated 
by  a  fucceffion  of  fliort  fyllables : 

Quadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum^ 

Again : 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  comxnovet  alas« 

Thirdly^  A  line  compofed  of  monofyUabled^ 

makes 
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makes  an  impreilion,  by  the   frequency  of  its 
paufes,  fimilar  to  what  is  made  by  laborious  in-  "^ 
terrupted  motion : 

With  many  a  weary  ftcp,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 

Od^ey,  xi.  736. 

Tlrft  march  the  heavy  mides  fccurcly  flow ; 
O'er  hills,  o*er  dales,  o'er  craggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Hiad^xxm.  i^i* 

Fourthly,  The  imprelfion  made  by  rough  founds^ 
in  fucceffion,  refembles  that  made  by  rough  or 
tumultuous  motion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
preffion  of  fmooth  founds  refembles  that  of  gentle 
motion.  The  following  is  an  example  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projeding  to  the  main, 
The  roaring  wind's  tempeftoous  rage  reftndn ; 
Within,  the  wayes  in  fofter  murmurs  glide. 
And  (hips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Odvpy/vi.  118. 

Another  example  of  the  latter : 

Soft  is  the  flrain  when  Zephjrr  gently  blows, 
And  the  &nooth  ftream  in  linoother  numbers  flows. 

Effay  on  CriU  366. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  expreffed  in  an  ^ 
Alexandrine  line.    The  firft  example  ihall  be  of 
now  motion  prolonged. 

Vol.  IL  .     G  A 
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A  ntedltb  Alexandrine  ^ds  the  fong ; 
That  like  a  wounded  {nake,  drags  its  flow  length  along. 

Ejffay  on  Crit,  356^ 

The  nrt;t  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolong- 
ed: 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
Wide*roUing,  foan\ing  bight  an4  tumbling  to  the  (bore- 

liiaJy  xiii.  1004^ 

The  laft  fliall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fp  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies  o*er  tfa*  unbending  corn,  and  fldms  along  the  main. 

EJay  on  Crit.  373. 

Again  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain : 

Still  gath'ring  force,  it  imokes,  and  urg'd  amain, 
Whirb,  leaps,  and  thunders,  down,  impetuo^s  to  the  plain. 

i/W|  xiii.  197. 

Sixthly,  a  period  confining  moftly  of  long  fyL. 

lables,  that  is,  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  pror 

duceth  an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that  which 

^  is  produced  by  gravity  and  folenmity.     Hence 

the  beauty  of  the  following  verfe  : 

Olli  fedato  refpondit  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  objed  that  is  infipid  and 

uninterefting, 

Tfe4et 
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Taedet  quotidiananim  harmn  formanim. 

Terence^  EunuchuJj  a£i  2»  fc,  3.  1 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fuccefiion  of  ideas  is  a  cir^ 
cumilance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melan- 
choly, and  to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyllables 
pronounced  flow  ;  and  hence  by  fimilarity  of  e- 
motions,  the  latter  is  imitative  of  the  former  : 

In  thofe  deep  f(^tudes»  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav-nly  penfive  Contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-nmfing  melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  Eleifa  to  Abelari^ 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllablc  made  fliort,  or  a  ftiort 
fyllable  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing contrary  to  cuftom,  a  feeling  fimilar  to 
that  of  hard  labour ; 

« 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flpw. 

EJfay  on  Crit.  370. 

Ninthly,  Harfli  or  rough  words  pronounced^ 
with  difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a  / 
dull  writer : 

JjoA  writes  to  make  his  barrennefi  appear. 

And  ftrains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year, 

Pcpe*s  epiftU  to  Dr  Arbuthmt,  1. 1 81, 

I  fliall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of 

'    G*  all 
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all  makes  the  fineft  figpre.  In  the  firft  fedion 
/^mention  is  made  of  aclimi^x  in  found  ;  and  in  the 
fecond,  pf  a  climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedl  to  obferve,  that  when  thefe  coincide 
in  the  fame  paffage,  the  concordance  of  found  and 
fenfe  is  delightful :  the  reader  is  confcious  not 
only  of  pleafure  from  the  two  climaxes  feparately, 
but  of  an  additional  pleafure  from  their  concord- 
^nce,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juftly  imitated 
by  the  found.  In  this  refped,  no  periods  are  more 
^  perfeft  than  thofe  borrowed  from  Cicero  ip  the 
firft  fedion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  no  left 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax, 
where  the  progrefs  is  from  great  to  little  j  for  this 
has  the  effed  to  make  diminutive  pbjeds  appear 
(lill  more  diminutive.  Horace  affords  a  ftriking 
example : 

Parturiont  montes,  nafcetur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  arrapgenient  here  is  lingularly  artful :  th? 
firfl  place 'is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the 
capital  word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found  :  the 
clofe  is  referved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meanefl 
in  fenfe  as  well  as  in  found.  And  it  mufl  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  refembling  founds  of  the  (we 
iail  fyllables  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  whole. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  examples,  it  appeat*6 
;to  me,  conyary  to  expectation,  that  in  pafling 
from  the  ftrongeft  refemblances  tq  thofe  that  are 

fainter^ 
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£unter,  every  ftep  affords  additional  pleufure.  Re*''^ 
newin^  the  experiment  again  and  again,  I  feel  no 
warering,  but  the  greatefl  pleaiure  conftantly  from 
the  fainteil  refemblances.  And  yet  how  can  this 
be  ?  for  if  the  pleafure  lils  iti  imitation,  muft  not 
the.  ftrongeft  refe^blance  afford  the  greatefl  plea- 
fure  ?  From  this  vexing  dilemma  I  am  happily  re- 
lieved, by  refleding  on  a  dodlrine  eflablifhed  in 
the  chapter  of  refemblance  and  contrafl,  that  the 
pleaiure  of  refemblance  is  the  greatefl,  where  it  is 
leaft  expelled,  and  where  the  objedls  compared 
are  in  their  capital  circumflances  widely  different./' 
Nor  will  this  appear  furprifing,  when  we  defcend 
to  familiar  examples.  It  raifeth  no  degree  of  won- 
der to  find  the  mofl  perfedl  refemblance  between 
two  eggs  of  the  fame  bird :  it  is  more  rare  to  find 
fuch  refemblance  between  two  human  faces  ;  and 
upon  that  account  fuch  an  appearance  raifes  fome 
degree  of  wonder  :  but  this  emotion  rifes  to  a  flill 
greater  height,  when  we  find  in  a  pebble,  an  agale, 
or  other  natural  produdion,  any  refemblance  to 
a  tree  or  to  ariy  organifed  body.  We  cannot 
hefitate  a  moment,  in  applying  thefe  obfervations 
to  the  prefent  fubjed :  what  occafion  of  wonder 
can  it  be  to  find  one  found  refembling  another^ 
where  both  are  of  the  fame  kind  ?  it  is  not  fo  com- 
mon to  find  a  refemblance  between  an  articulate 
found  and  one  not  articulate ;  which  accordingly 
affords  fome  flight  pleaiure.  But  the  pleafiire 
fwells  greatly,  when  we  employ  found  to  imitate 

G  3  *  things 
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things  it  refembles  not  otherwife  than  by  the  ef- 
fedts  produced  in  the  mind. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  to  complete 
the  refemblance  between  found  and  fenfe^  artful 
pronunciation  contributes  not  a  little.  Pronuncia- 
tion therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a  branch  of 
the  prefent  fubjed ;  and  with  fome  obfervations 
upon  it  the  fe£tion  Ihall  be  concluded. 

In  order  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  pronunciation,  it 
muft  be  diftinguiihed  from  finging.  The  latter  is 
carried  on  by  notes,  reqj^ring  each  of  them  a  dif* 
foK^nt  aperture  of  the  windpipe  :  the  notes  pro* 
perly  belonging  to  the  former^  are  exprefled  by 
different  apertures  of  the  mouth,  without  varying 
the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  This  however  doth 
not  hinder  pronunciation  to  borrow  from  finging^ 
as  one  fometimes  is  naturally  led  to  do,  in  expref- 
ling  a  vehement  pailion. 

In  reading,  as  in  finging,  there  is  a  key-note : 
abpve  this  note  the  voice  is  frequently  elevated,  to 
make  the  found  correfpond  to  the  elevation  of  the 
fubjedt :  but  the  mind  in  an  elevated  ftate,  is  dif- 
pofed  to  adtion ;  therefore,  in  order  to  a  reft,  it 
mufl  be  brought  down  to  the  key-note.  Hence 
the  term  cadence. 

The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  given  for  di- 
redling  the^  pronunciation,  is,  To  found  the  words^ 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  things  they  fig- 
nify.  In  pronouncing  words  fignifying  what  is 
elevated,  the  voice  oughtto  beraifed  above  its  ordi- 

nary 
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nary  tone ;  and  words  fignifying  dejedionof  mind, 
ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  low  note.  To  imitate 
a  Hem  and  impetuous  palBon,  the  words  ought  to 
be  pronounced  rough  and  loud  ;  a  fweet  and  kind- 
ly paffion,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  imitated 
by  a  foft  and  melodious  tone  of  voice  :  in  Dry- 
den's  ode  (yi  Alexander's  feajl^  the  line  Faln^faln^ 
falftj  faln^  reprefents  a  gradual  finking  of  th^ 
mi'nd  ;  and  therefore  is  pronounced  with  a  fall*-, 
ing  voice  by  every  one  of  tafte,  without  inftruc^ 
tion.  In  general,  words-  that  make  the  greateil 
figure  ought  to  be  marked  with  a  peculiar  empha- 
fis.  Another  circumftance  contributes  to  the  re- 
femblance  between  fenfe  and  found,  which  is  flow 
or  quick  pronunciation  :  for  though  the  length 
or  fhortnefs  of  the  fyllables  with  .relation  to  each 
other,  be  in  profe  afcertained  in  fome  meafure^ 
and  in  verfe  accurately ;  yet,  taking  a  whole  line 
or  period  together,  it  may  be  pronounced  flow  or 
fail.  A  period  accordingly  ought  to  be  pronoun? 
ced  flow,  when  it  exprefles  what  is  folemn  or  deli- 
berate ;  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  quick,  when 
it  exprefles  what  is  briflc,  lively,  or  impetuous* 

The  arf  of  pronouncing  with  propriety  and 
grace,  being  intended  to  make  the  found  an  echo 
to  the  fenfe,  fcarce  admits  of  any  other  general 
rule  than  that  above  mentioned.  It  may  indeed 
be  branched  out  into  many  particular  rules  and . 
tDbfervations  :  but  without  much  fuccefs  ;  becaufe 
no  language  furnifheth  words  to  fignify  the  difie- 

G  4  rent 
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rent  degtees  of  high  and  low,  loud  and  foft,  fall 
and  flow.  Before  thefe  diflfertnces  can  be  made 
the  fubjeft  of  regular  inftrudion,  notes  muft  be 
invented,  refembling  thofe  employ'd  in  mufic.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  Greece  every  tra- 
gedy was  accompanied  with  fuch  notes,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  pronunciation ;  but  the  modems 
hitherto  have  not  thought  of  this  refinement.  Ci- 
cero indeed  ^,  without  the  help  of  notes^  pretends 
to  give  rules  for  afcertainiiig  the  various  tones  of 
voice  that  are  proper  in  exprefling  the  different 
paifions ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in 
this  attempt  he  hath  exhaufted  the  whole  power 
of  language.  At  the  fame  time,  every  perfon  ot 
difcerimient  will  perceive,  that  thefe  rules  avail 
little  in  point  of  inftrudlion  :  the  yery  words  he 
employs,  are  not  intelligible,  except  to  thofe  wlio 
beforehand  are  acquainted  with  the  fubjed. 

To  vary  the  fcene  a  little,  I  propc^e  to  clofe 
with  a  flight  comparifon,  between  finging  and  pro- 
nouncing. In  this  comparifon,  the  five  following 
circumftances  relative  to  articulate  found,  muft  be 
kept  in  view,  i  ft,  A  found  or  iyllable  is  harih  or 
(mooth.  2d,  It  is  long  or  fhort.  3d,  It  is  pro- 
nounced high  or  low.  4th,  It  is  pronounced 
loud  or  foft.  And,  laftly,  A  number  of  words  in 
fucceffion,  conftituting  a  period  or  member  of  a 
period,  are  pronounced  flow  or  quick*    Of  thefe 

five 

^  De  oratore,  1. 3.  cap.  58. 
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five  the  firfl  depending  on  the  component  letters^ 
and  the  fecond  being  afcertained  by  cuflom,  ad- 
mit not  any  variety  in  pronouncing.  The  three 
laft  are  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
perfon  who  pronounces ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
artful  management  of  thefe  that  jufl  pronunciation 
conliits.  With  refpedl  to  the  firft  circumftance, 
mufic  has  evidently  the  advantage ;  for  all  its  notes 
are  agreeable  to  the  ear  ;  which  is  not  always  the 
cafe  of  articulate  founds.  With  refped  to  the  fe- 
cond, long  and  fhort  fyllables  varioufly  combined, 
produce  a  great  variety  of  feet ;  yet  far  inferior  to 
the  variety  that  is  found  in  the  multiplied  com- 
binations of  mufical  notes.  With  refpedt  to  high 
and  low  notes,  pronunciation  is  ftill  more  inferior 
to  finging;  for  it  is  obferved  by  Dionyfius  of 
Halicamaffus  *,  that  in  pronouncing,  i.  e.  without 
altering  the  aperture  of  the  windpipe,  the  voice  is 
confined  within  three  notes  and  a  half:  finging 
has  a  much  greater  compafs.  With  refped  to  the 
two  laft  circumftances,  pronunciation  ec[uals  fing- 
ing. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  mentioned  none  of  the 
beauties  of  language  but  what  arife  from  words 
taken  in  their  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend 
on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  power  of 
words,  are  referved  to  be  treated  chap.  20. 

SECT. 
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S  E  X  T.    IV. 


VERSIFICATION. 


THE  mufic  of  verfe,  though  handled  by  every 
grammarian,  merits  more  attention  than  it 
has  been  honoured  with.  It  is  a  fubjed  intimate- 
^  ly  conneded  with  human  nature  ;  and  to  explain 
it  thoroughly,  feveral  nice  and  delicate  feelings 
mull  be  employ'd.  But  before  entering  upon  it, 
we  mull  fee  what  verfe  is,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
what  mark  it  is  dillinguilhed  from  profe  j  a  point 
not  fo  eafy  as  may  at  firll  be  apprehended.  It  is 
true,  that  the  conllrudlion  of  verfe  is  governed  by 
precife  rules ;  whereas  profe  is  more  loofe,  and 
fcarce  fubjeded  to  any  rules.  But  are  the  many 
who  have  no  rules,  left  without  means  to  make 
the  dillindion?  and  even  with  refped  to  the 
^earned,  mull  they  apply  the  rule  before  they  can 
with  certainty  pronounce  whether  the  compolition 
be  profe  or  verfe  ?  This  will  hardly  be  maintained  j 
.  and  therefore  inllead  of  rules,  the  ear  mull  be 
^  appealed  to  as  the  proper  judge.  But  by  what 
mark  does  the  ear  dillinguilh  verfe  from  profe  ? 
The  proper  and  fatisfadory  anfwer  is,  That  thde 

make 
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make  different  impreflions  upon  every  one  who 
hath  an  ear.  This  advances  us  one  flep  in  our 
inquiry. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  verfe  and  profe 
make  upon  the  ear  different  impreflions ;  nothing 
ricmains  hut  to  explain  this  difference,  and  to  af- 
iign  its  caufe.  To  this  end,  I  call  to  my  aid,  an 
obfervation  made  above  upon  the  found  of  words, 
that  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  when 
compofed  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  than  when 
all  the  fyllables  are  of  the  fame  fort :  a  continued 
ibund  in  the  fame  tone,  makes  not  a  mufical  im- 
preffion :  the  fame  note  fucceflively  renewed  by 
intervals,  is  more  agreeable  ;  but  ftill  makes  not 
a  mufical  impreffion.  To  produce  that  impreflion, 
variety  is  neceffary  as  well  as  number :  the  fuccef-, 
five  founds  or  fyllables,  mufl  be  fome  of  them 
long,  fome  of  them  fhort ;  and  if  alfo  high  and 
low,  the  mufic  is  the  more  perfed.  The  mufical 
impreffion  made  by  a  period  confifling  of  long 
and  fhort  fyllables  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  is 
what  the  Greeks  call  rbytbmuj,  the  Latins  nume-- 
rusy  and  we  melody  or  meafure.  Cicero  juflly  ob- 
lerves,  that  in  one  continued  found  there  is  no 
melody  :  "  Numerus  in  continuatione  nullus  eft." 
But  in  what  follows  he  is  wide  of  the  truth,  if  by 
numerus  he  means  melody  or  mufical  meafure : 
**  Diftindio,  et  sequalium  et  faepe  variorum  in- 
"  tervallorum  perculfio,  numerum  conficit ;  quern 
'^  in  cadentibus  guttis,  quod  intervallis  diftin- 

**  guuntur. 
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*'  guuntur,  notare  poflumus."  Falling  drops^ 
whether  with  equal  or  unequal  intervals,  are  cer- 
tainly not  muiic  :  we  are  not  fenfible  of  a  mufical 
impreffion  but  in  a  fucceilion  of  long  and  (hort 
notes.  And  this  alTo  was  probably  the  opinion  of 
the  author  cited,  tho'  his  expreifion  be  a  little  un- 
guarded *. 

It  will  probably  occur,  that  melody,  if  it  de- 
pend on  long  and  fliort  fyllables  combined  in  a 
fentence,  may  be  found  in  profe  as  well  as  in 
verfe ;  coniidering  efpecially,  that  in  both,  parti- 
cular words  are  accented  or  pronounced  in  a 
higher  tone  than  the  reft ;  and*  therefore  that 
verfe  cannot  be  diftinguiftied  from  profe  by  melo- 
dy merely.  The  obfervation  is  juft ;  and  it  follows, 
that  the  diftindlion  between  them,  fince  it  depends 
not  fingly  on  melody,  muft  arife  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  melody :  which  is  precifely  the  cafe  ; 
tho*  that  difference  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be* 
explained  in  words ;  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that 
verfe  is  more  mufical  than  profe,  and  its  melody 
more  perfeft.     The  difference  between  verfe  and 

profe, 

•  From  this  pafTage,  however,  wc  di  (cover  the  etymology 
of  the  Latin  term  for  mufical  impreffion.  Every  one  being 
fenfible  that  there  is  no  mu(ic  in  a  continued  found  \  the  firft 
inquiries  were  probably  carried  no  farther  than  to  difcover, 
that  to  produce  a  mufical  imprefiion  a  number  of  founds  is 
Deceflary  ;  and  mufical  imprefiion  obtained  the  name  of  nir- 
merus^  before  it  was  clearly  afcert$iacd,  thai  variety  is  oe- 
ceflary  as  well  as  number. 
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profe,  refembles  the  difference,  in  mufic  properly 
fo  called,  between  the  fong  and  the  redtatiye :  and 
the  refemblance  is  not  the  leaH  complete,  that  thefe 
differences,  like  the  fhades  of  colours,  approzl- 
mate  fometimes  fo  nearly  as  icaite  to  be  difcerni- 
ble :  the  melody  of  a  recitative  approaches  fome- 
times to  that  of  a  fcng ;  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
.degenerates    fometimes  tp  that  of  a  recitative. 
Nothing  is  more  diilinguifhable  from  profe,  than  ^ 
the  bulk  of  Virgil's  Hexameters :  many  of  thofc 
compofed  by  Horace,  are  very  little  removed  from 
profe :  Sapphic  verfe  has  a  very  feniible  melody : 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  Iambic,  is  extreme- . 
ly  faint  *. 

This  more  perfefl  melody  of.  articulate  founds, 
is  what  diftinguiflieth  verfe  from  profe.  Verfe  is 
fubjeded  to  certain  inflexible  laws  ;  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  component  fyllables  being  af- 
certained,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceiCon.  Such  reftraint  makes  it  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty to  compofc  in  verfe ;  a  difficulty  that  is  not 
to  be  furmounted  but  by  a  peculiar  genius.  Ufe- 
ftil  leffons  convey'd  to  us  in  verfe,  are  agreeable 
by  the  union  of  mufic  with  infiruAion :  but  are 

we 

*  Mufic,. property  fo  called,  is  analyfed  into  melody  and  har- 
mony* A  fucceilioo  of  fbunds  fo  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
tSLTj  conflitutes  melody  :  harmony  arifes  from  co-exiftiog 
(bunds.    Verfe  therefore  can  only  reach  melody,  and  not  har- 
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we  for  that  reafon  to  rejed  knowledge  offered  ip 
9  plainer  drefs  ?  That  would  be  ridiculous  :  for 
knowledge  is  of  intrinfic  merit,  independent  of 
the  means  of  acquifition  ;  and  there  are  many, 
not  lefs  capable  than  willing  to  inftrudl  us,  who 
have  no  genius  for  verfe.  Heneethe  ufe  of  profe ; 
which,  for  the  reafon  now  givcfh,  is  not  confined 
to  precife  rules.  There  belongs  to  it,  a  certain 
melody  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  every  writer;  but  for  fucceeding  in  it,  prac- 
tice is  neceffary  more  than  genius.  Nor  do  we 
rigidly  infift  for  melodious  profe :  provided  the 
work  convey  inftruAion,  its  chief  end,  we  are  the 
lefs  folicitous  about  its  drefs. 

Having  afcertained  the  nature  and  limits  of  our 
fubjed,  I  proceed  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regUr 
lated.  Thefe  would  be  endlefs,  were  verfe  of  aU 
different  kinds  to  be  taken  under  confideration.  I 
propofe  therefore  to  confine  the  inquiry,  to  Latin 
or  Greek  Hexameter,  and  to  French  and  Englifh 
fieroic  verfe ;  which  perhaps  may  carry  me  far- 
ther than  the  reader  will  choofe  to  follow.  The  obr 
fervations  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make,  will  at 
any  rstte  be  fufficient  for  a  fpecimen  ;  and  thejfe, 
with  proper  variations,  may  eafily  be  transferred 
to  the  compofition  of  other  forts  of  verfe. 

Before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  it  muft  be  pre- 
mifed  in  general,  that  to  verfe  of  every  kind,  five 
things  are  of  importance,     i  ft.  The  number  of 
fyllables  that  comppfe  a  verfe  line.     2d,  Th?  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  lengths  of  fyllables,  i.  e.  the  difference  of 
time  t^en  in  pronouncing.     3d,  The  arrange* 
ment  of  thefe  iy Uables  combined  in  words.     4th, 
The  pau&s  or  ftops  in  pronouncing.     5th,  The 
pronouncing  fyllables  in  a  high  or  a  low  tone.  The 
three  firft  mentioned  are  obvioufly  eflential  to 
verfe :  if  any  of  them  be  wanting,  there  cannot  be 
that  higher  degree  of  melody  which  diftinguifheth 
verfe  from  profe.     To  give  a  juft  notion  of  the 
fourth,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  paufes  are  necef- 
faiy  &r  three  different  purpofes :  one,  to  feparate 
periods,  and  members  of  the  fame  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  fenfe ;  another,  to  improve  the  melody 
of  verfe ;  and  the  lafl,  to  afford  opportunity  for 
drawing  breath  in  reading.     A  paufe  of  the  firit 
kind  is  variable,  being  long  or  fhort,  frequent  or 
Jefs  frequent,  as  the  fenfe  requij-es.     A  paufe  of 
the  fecond  kind,  being  determined  by  the  melody, 
is  in  no  degree  arbitrary.     The  lafl  fort  is  in  a 
meafure  arbitrary,    depending   on   the   reader's 
conunand  of  breath.   But  as  one  cannot  read  with 
grace,  imle&,  for  drawing  breath,  opportunity  be 
taken  of  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  or  in  the  melody, 
this  paufe  ought  never  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others ;  and  for  that  reafon  ihall  be  laid  a- 
fide.     With  refpedl  then  to  the  paufes  of  fenfe 
and  of  melody,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  hefi^ 
tation,  that  their  coincidence  in  verfe  is  a  capital 
beauty  :  but  as  it  cannot  be  expeded,  in  a  long 
work  efpecially,  that  every  line  Ihould  be  fo  per- 

feft; 
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fcft  J  we  fliall  afterward  have  occafion  to  fee,  that 
the  paufe  neceflary  for  the  fcnfc  muft  often,  in 
feme  degree,  be  facrificed  to  the  verfe-paufe,  and 
the  latter  fometimes  to  the  former. 

The  pronouncing  fyUables  in  a  high  or  low 
tone,  contributes  alfo  to  melody.       In  reading 
whether  verfc  or  profe,  a  certain  tone  is  aiTumed, 
which  may  be  called  the  key-note ;  and  in  that 
tone  the  bulk  of  the  words  are  founded.     Some- 
times to  humour  the  fenfe,  and  fometimes  the  me- 
lody, a  particular  fyllable  is  founded  in  a  higher 
tone  ;  and  this  is  termed  accenting  a  fyliuhUy  or 
gmcing  it  with  an  accent.     Oppofed  to  the  ac- 
i^nt,  is  the  cadence,  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  requifites  of  v^rfe,becaufeit  is  entirely 
i*egulated  by  the  fenfe,  and  hath  no  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  verfe.  The  cadence  is  a  falling  of  the  voice 
below  the  key-note  at  the  clofe  of  every  period  ; 
and  fo  little  is  it  efiential  to  verfe,  that  in  correft 
reading  the  final  fyllable  of  every  line  is  accented, 
that  fyllable  only  excepted  with  clofes  the  period, 
where  the  fenfe  requires  a  cadence.     The  reader 
may  be  fetisfied  of  this  by  experiments  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  I  recommend  to  him  the  Rape  of  tbe 
Lockf  which,  in  point  of  verfification,  is  the  moft 
complete  performance  in  the  Englilh  language- 
Let  him  confult  in  a  particular  period  canto  2.  be- 
ginning at  line  47.  and  clofed  line  52.  with  the 
word  gay^  which  only  of  the  whole  final  fyllables 
i$  pronounced  with  a  cadence.  He  may  alfo  exa- 
mine 
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mine  another  period  in  the  5th  canto  which  runs 
from  line  45.  to  line  52. 

'tho'^  the  five  requifites  above  mentioned,  enter 
the  compolition  of  every  fpecies  of  verfe,  they  are 
however  governed  by  different  rules,  peculiar  to 
each  fpecies.  Upon  quantity  only,  one  general 
obfervation  may  he  premifed,  becaufe  it  is  appli- 
cable to  every  fpecies  of  verfe.  That  fyllables,  with 
fefped  to  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing,  are  long 
or  fhort ;  two  ihort  fyllables,  with  refpeft  to  time, 
being  precifely  equal  to  a  long  one.  Thefe  two 
lengths  are  eflential  to  verfe  of  all  kinds  ;  and  to 
no  verfe,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  greater  variety  of 
time  necefiary  in  pronouncing  fyllables.  The  voice 
indeed  is  frequently  made  to  reft  longer  than  ufual 
upon  a  word^that  bears  an  important  fignification ; 
but  this  is  done  to  humour  the  fenfe,  and  is  not 
necelTary  for  melody.  A  thing  not  more  necef- 
fary  for  m^ody  occurs  with  refpe<9:  to  accenting, 
fimilartothat  now  mentioned:  A  word fignifying 
any  thing  humble,  low,  or  dejeded,  is  naturally, 
in  profe,  a^  well  as  in  verfe,  pronounced  in  a  tone 
below  the  key-note. 

We  are  now  fufficientiy  prepared  for  particu* 
lars ;  beginning  with  Latin  or  Gre^k  Hexameter, 
which  are  the  fame.  What  I  have  to  obferve  up- 
on this  fpecies  of  verfe,  will  come  under  the  four 
following  heads ;  number,  arrangement,  paufe, 
and  accent :  For  as  to  quantity,  what  is  obferved 
above  may  fiiffice. 

Vol.  IL  H  Hexameter 


\ 
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Hexameter  lines,  as  to  time,  are  all  of  the  fame 
length ;  being  equivalent  to  the  time  tak^n  in  pror 
nouncing  twelve  long  fyllables  or  twenty-rour 
fliort.  An  Hexameter  line  may  confift  of  feven- 
teen  fyllables ;  and  when  regular  and  not  Spon« 
diac,  it  never  has  fewer  than  thirteen :  whence 
it  foUows,  that  where  the  fjllables  are  many,  the 
plurality  muft  be  fhort ;  where  few,  the  plurali- 
ty  muft  be  long.. 

This  line  is  fufceptible  of  much  variety  as  to  the 
fucceifion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables.  It  is  how* 
ever  fubjedled  to  laws  that  confine  its  variety  with- 
in certain  limits :  and  for  afcertainipg  thefe  limits, 
grammarians  have  invented  a  rule  by  Dadyles  and 
Spondees,  which  they  denominate  ^^^  One  at 
firft  view  is  led  to  think,  that  thefe  feet  are  alfo 
intended  to  regtilate  the  pronunciation :  which  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe ;  for  were  one  to  pro- 
nounce according  to  thefe  feet,  the  melody  of  a 
Hexameter  line  would  be  deftroyed,  or  at  beft  be 
much  inferior  to  what  it  is  when  properly  pro- 
nounced *.  Thefe  feet  muft  be  confined  to  regu- 
late 

P  After  giving  fom^  attiCDtioA  to  this  fu)>jpd9  and  weigh* 
ing  deliberately  every  circumfiaoce,  I  was  peceiTarily  led  to 
the  foregoing  conclufion,  That  the  Dadyle  and  Spondee 
are  no  other  than  artificial  meafures,  invented  for  trying 
the  accuracy  of  cpmpofitioD.  Repeated  experiments  have 
convinced  me,  th^t  ^ough  the  fenfe  (bould  be  negleded, 
an  Hexameter  line  read  by  Dadyles  and  Spondees  wil| 
not  be  melodious.    And  the  compofition  of  an  Hexameter 

line   . 
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late  the  arrangement,  for  they  ferve  no  other  pur* 
pole.  They  are  withal  fo  artificial^and  complex, 
diat  I  am  tempted  to  fubftitute  in  their  ftead,  6- 
ther  rules  more  fimple  and  of  more  eafy  applica- 
tion ;  for  example,  the  following,  ift.  The  line 
muft  always  commence  with  a  long  fyllable,  and 

clofe 

line  demonflrates  this  to  be  true,  without  neciefiity  of  an 
experiment  5  for,  as  will  appear  afterward,  there  mufl  al- 
ways, in  this  li(ie,  be  a  capital  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
long  fyUable,  reckoning,  as  above,  two  Ihort  for  one  long  ; 
and  when  we  mea&re  this  line  by  DaAyles  and  Spondees, 
the  pauie  now  mentioned  divides  always  a  Dadyle,}«or 
a  Spondee,  without  once  falling  in  after  either  of  thefe 
feet.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  line  be  pronounced  as 
it  is  (canned,  by  Dadlyles  and  Spondees,  the  paufe  muft  ut- 
terly be  negleded  ^  which  deftroys  the  melody,  becaufe 
this  pauiie  is  eflential  to  the  melody  of  an  Hexameter  verfe. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  melody  be  preierved  by  making 
that  pauie,  the  pronouncing  by  Dadtyles  or  Spondees  muft 
be  abandoned. 

What  has  led  grammarians  into  the  ufe  of  Da^lyles  and 
Spondees,  frrtji^nnt  beyond  the  reach  of  conje<^ure.  To 
produce  melody,  the  Dadyle  and  the  Spondee,  which  clofe 
every  Hexameter  line,  muft  be  diftindly  exprefled  in  the 
pronunciation.  This  difcovery,  joined  with  another,  that 
the  foregoing  part  of  the  verle  could  be  meafured  by  the 
fame  feet,  probably  led  grammarians  to  adopt  thefe  artifi- 
cial meafiires,  and  perhaps  nUhly  to  conclude,  that  the  pro-  . 
nundation  is  direAed  by  theie  fiset  as  the  compofition  is ; 
the  DaAyle  and  the  Spondee  at  the  clofe,  ierve  indeed  to 
regulate  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  compofition  $  but 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  line,  they  regulate  the  compo- 
fition only,  not  the  pronunciation. 

^2  If 
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clofe  with  two  long  preceded  by  two  Ihort.  zd^ 
More  than  two  Ihort  can  never  be  found  together, 
nor  fewer  than  two.  And,  jd,  Two  long  iylla- 
bles  which  have  been  preceded  by  two  Ihort»  can- 
not alfo  be  followed  by  two  Ihort.  Thefe  few  rules 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  Hexameter  line,  with 
relation  to  order  or  arrangement.  To  thefe  again 
a  fingle  rule  may  be  fubjdituted,  for  which  I  have 
a  ftill  greater  relilh,  as  it  regulates  more  affirma- 
tively the  conftruftion-of  every  part.  That  I  may 
put  this  rule  into  words  with  perfpicuity,  I  take  a 
hint  from  the  twelve  long  fyllables  that  cpmpofe 

an 

If  we  muft  have  feet  in  verfe  to  regulate  the  pronunciation 
and  confrquently  the  melody,  thefe  feet  muft  be  determi- 
ned by  the  paufes.  All  the  fyllables  intefjeif^ed  between 
two  paufes  ought  to  be  deemed  one  mufical  foot }  becauie, 
to  preserve  the  melody,  they  muil  all  be  pronounced  to- 
gether, without  any  tlop.  And  therefore,  whatever  num- 
ber there  are  of  paufes  in  a  Hexameter  line,  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  theie  paufes,  make  jufl  fb  many  mu- 
fical  ftec. 

Conne6lion  obliges  me  here  to  anticipate,  and  to  obfervc, 
that  rhe  famedo^h-ine  is  applicable  to  Englifh  heroic  verfc» 
Confidering  its  compofition  merely,  it  is  of  two  kind? ;  one 
compoied  of  five  Iambi  ;  and  one  of  a  Trochseus  followed 
by  four  Iambi  :  but  thefe  feet  afford  no  rule  for  pronoun* 
cing ;  the  mufical  feet  being  obvioufly  thofc  parts  of  the  line 
that  arc  interje<*^ed  between  two  paufes.  To  bring  out  the 
melody,  thefe  feet  muft  be  expreflbd  in  the  pronunciation  j 
or,  which  comes  to  the  fame,  the  pronunciation  mdft.be  di- 
rected by  the  paufes,  without  regard  to  the  Iambus  or  Tro- 
chseus. 
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to  Hexameter  line,  to  divide  it  into  tv^lve  equal 
parts  or  portions,  being  each  of  them  one  long 
fyllable  or  t^^  fhort.  A  portion  being  thus  defi- 
ned, I  prbceed  to  the  rule.  The  ift,  3d,  5th, 
^rti,  9th,  Tith,  and  12th  portions,  mull  each  of 
them  be  one  long  fyUable  ;  the  loth  muft  always 
be  two  Ihort  fyllables  ;  the  2d„4th,  6th,  ^nd  8th, 
may  either  be  one  long  or  two  (hort.  Or  to  ex- 
prefs  the  thing  ftill  more  curtly,  The  2d,  4th,  6thi 
and  8th  portioiis  may  be  one  long  fyllable  or  two 
fliort ;  the  i  oth  muft  be  two  fhort  fyllables  ;  all 
the  reft  muft  confift  each  of  one  long  fyllable. 
This  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  an  Hexameter 
line,  and  comprehends  all  the  combinatiotls  of 

Dadyles  and  Spondees  that  this  line  admits. 

< 

Next  in  order  comes  the  pauffe.  At  the  end 
of  every  Hexameter  line,  every  one  muft  be  fen- 
fible  of  a  complete  clofe  or  full  paufe  ;  the  caufe 
of  which  follows.  The  two  long  fyllables  pre- 
ceded by  two  fhort,  which  always  clofe  an  Hexa- 
meter line,  are  a  fine  preparation  for  a  paufe : 
for  long  fyllables,  or  fyllables  pronounced  flow, 
refembling  a  flow  and  languid  motion,  tending 
to  reft,  naturally  incline  the  mind  to  reft,  or  to 
paufe ;  and  to  this  inclination  the  two  prece- 
ding fhort  fyllables  contribute,  which  by  con- 
traft,  make  the  flow  pronunciation  of  the  final 
fyllables  the  more  confpicuous.  Befide  this  com- 
plete clofe  or  full  paufe  at  the  end,  others  are  al-- 

H3  fo 


s 
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fo  requifite  for  the  fake  of  melody ;  of  which  I 
difcover  two  clearly,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
more.  The  longed  and  moil  remarkable^  fuc- 
ceeds  the  5th  portion :  the  other,  which,  being 
ihorter  and  more  faint,  may  be  called  ibe  fem^ 
paufi^  fucceeds  the  8th  portion.  So  ftriking  is  the 
paufe  firft  mentioned,  as  tol)e  diftinguiflied  even 
by  the  rudeil  ear :  the  monkiih  rhymes  are  evi- 
dently built  upon  it ;  in  which  by  an  invariable 
rule,  the  final  word  always  chimes  with  that 
which  immediately  pitcedes  the  faid  paufe : 

De  plan&a  cudo  ||  metmm  cum  carmine  nudo 
Mingere  ciun  bumbis  ||res  eft  ialuberrima  lumbis. 

The  difference  of  time  in  the  paufe  and  femi- 
paufe,  occafions  another  difference  no  lefs  remark- 
able ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  divide  a  word  by  a  femi- 
paufe,  but  never  by  a  paufe,  the  bad  effed  of 
which  is  fenfibly  felt  in  the  following  examples  : 

Efiiifus  bbor,  at||qiie  imnidsmpta  Tynmni 

Again: 

Obfervans  nido  im Uplumes  detnudt;  at  illar 

Again : 

Loricam  qtum  Oe  ||  moleo  detrannt  ipfe  . 

The 
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The  dividing  a  word  by  a  femipauiie  has  not  the 

fame  bad  effeft : 

,       •  I     -     •     I     . 

Jamque  pedem  reterens  ||  cafus  e|vafehit  omnes. 

Again: 

'     QP^  popoka  II  ^oerens  ^hilo|mela  fob  umbx» 

Again ;     . 

Ludere  qiu^  vellem  ||  calaxno  perjmifit  agrefti    . 

Lines,  however,  whete  wotds  are  left  entirtf^ 
without  being  divided  even  by  a  femipaufe,  ruti 
by  that  means  much  the  more  fweetly : 

Nec  gemere  aArea  ||  cdTabit  |  turtdr  ab  ulmo* 

V 

Again: 

Qnadmpedante  putrem  ||  fonita  qiiatit  |  tmffiilabampuliii 

\ 

Again : 

Eurydicen  toto  ||  re^etebant'  |  fiiunine  Hpa^« 

The  reafon  of  thefe  obfervations  will  be  evident 
upon  the  flighteft  refledion.  Between  things  fo 
intimately  coniieded  in  reading  doud,  as  are 
ienfe  and  found,  every  degree  of  difcord  is  un- 
|>leafant :  and  for  that  reafon,  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  to  make  the  muiical  paufes  coincide 

H4  as 
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as  much  as  poffible  with  thofe  of  fenfe;  which  is 
requifite,moreefpecially,  withrefped  to  thepaufe, 
a  deviation  from  the  rule  being  lefs  remarkable  in 
a  femipaufe.  Confidering  the  matter  as  to  melody 
folely,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  paufes  be  at 
the  end  of  words  or  in  the  middle ;  but  when  we 
carry  the  fenfe  along,  it  is  diiagreeable  to  find  a 
word  fplit  into  two  by  a  paufe,  as  if  there  were 
really  two  words:  and  though  the  dilagreeablenefs 
here  be  connedled  with  the  fenfe  only,  it  is  by  an 
eafy  tranfition  of  perceptions  transferred  to  the 
found  y  by  which  means,  we  conceivie  a  line  to  be 
har(h  and  grating  to  the  ear,  when  in  reality  it  is 
only  fo  to  the  underftanding  *• 

To  the  rule  that  fixes  the  paufe  after  the  fifth 
portion,  there  is  one  ezception,  and  no  more :  If 
the  fyllable  fucceeding  the  5th  portion  be  fhort, 
the  paufe  is  fometimes  poftponed  to  it. 

Fupillis  qjaos  dara  ||  premit  cuftodia  matrum 

Again, 

In  terras  opprefla  ||  gravi  fub  religione 

Again : 

£t  quorum  pars  magna  ||  fiii ;  qnis  talia  fando 

This  contributes  to  diverfify  the  melody  ;   an4 

where 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  i.  fed.  5. 
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wkere  the  words  are  fmootii  and  liquid,  is  not 
uDgracefiil ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 

Fonnolaiii  refonare  H  doces  Amairyllida  fjlvas 
Again : 

Agricolas,  quibus  ipfa  ||  procul  difcordibus  armis 

If  this  pjaufe,  placed  as  i^orefaid  after  the 
ihort  fyllable,  happen  alfo  to  divide  a  word,  the 
mdody  by  thefe  circtflnftances  is  totally  annihi'- 
lated.  Witn^  die  following  line  of  Enniitf, 
which  is  plain  profe : 

Romat  mfltnia  terra  ||  it  impiger  \  Hannibal  anais. 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  the  long  and  (hort 
iyllables  of  an  Hexameter  line  and  its  different 
paufesy  have  been  confidered  with  refpedl  to  me- 
lody :  but  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  Hexameter 
verfe,  rthefe  particulars  muit  alfo  be  confidered 
with  refped  to  fenfe.  There  is  not  perhaps  in 
any  other  fort  of  verfe,  fuch  latitude  in  the  long 
and  Ihort  fyllables ;  a  circumftance  that  contri* 
butes  greatly  to  that  richnefs  of  melody  which  is 
remarkable  in  Hexameter  verfe,  and  which  made 
Axiftotle  pronounce,  that  an  epic  poem  in  any  o- 
ther  verfe  would  not  iucceed  *.  One  defedt,  how- 
ever^  mud  not  be  diffembled,  that  the  fame  means 

which 

V 

♦  Poet.  cap.  25. 
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which  contribute  to  the  richneis  of  the  melody^ 
render  it  lefi  fit  than  feveral  other  fortd  for  a  nar* 

.  rative  poem.  There  cannot  be  a  more  artful  con- 
trivance, as  above  oblerved,  than  to  clofe  an  Hex- 
ameter line  with  two  long  fyllables  preceded  by 
two  (hort :  but  unhappily  this  conitrudion  psoves 

.  a  great  embarraflment  to  the  fenfe  ;  which  will 
thus  be  evident.  As  in  general,  there  ought  to 
be  a  fl;nd  v  concordance  between  a  thought  and 
the  words  in  which  it  is  drefled ;  fo  in  particular^ 
every  clofe  in  the  fenfe  ought  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  clofe  in  the  found.  In  profe^  this  law  may 
be  ftridly  obferved ;  but  in  verfe,  the  fame  ftri&«- 
nefs  would  occafion  infuperable  difficulties.  Will- 
ing to  facrifice  to  the  melody  of  verfe,  fome  fhare 
of  the  concordance  between  thought  and  expref- 
fion,  we  freely  excufe  the  feparation  of  the  mufi- 
cal  paufe  from  that  of  the  fenfe,  during  the  courfe 
of  a  line  ;  but  the  clofe  of  an  Hexameter  line  is 
too  confpicuous  to  admit  this  liberty :  for  which 
reafon  there  ought  always  to  be  fome  paufe  in  the 
fenfe  at  t|^e  end  of  every  Hexameter  line,  were  it 
but  fuch  a  paufe  as  is  marked  with  a  comma ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  ought  never  to  be  a 
full  clofe  in  the  fenfe  but  at  the  end  of  a  line,  be- 
caufe  there  the  melody  is  clofed. '  An  Hexameter 
line,  to  preferve  its  melody,  cannot  well  admit 
any  greater  relaxation ;  and  yet  in  a  narrative 
poem,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adhere  &n&ly  to 
the  rule  even  with  thefe  indulgences.    Virgil,  the 

chief 
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chief  of  poets  for  verfificationy  is  forced  often  to 
end  a  line  without  any  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  and  as 
often  to  clofe  the  fenfe  during  the  running  of  a 
line ;  tho'  a  clofe  in  the  melody  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  thought,  or  a  clofe  in  the  thought 
during  the  movement  of  the  melody,  cannot  be 
agreeable. 

The  accent,  to  which  we  proceed,  is  no  leis  ef- 
fential  than  the  other  circumftances  above  han- 
dled. By  a  good  ear  it  will  be  difcerned,  that  in 
every  line  there  is  one  fyllable  diftinguiihable 
fiom  the  reft  by  a  capital  accent :  that  fyllable^ 
being  the  7th  portion,  is  invariably  long. 

Nee  bene  promeritia  ||  capitAr  nee  |  tangitur  tra. 

Agun: 

Non  fibi  fed  toto  ||  genit&m  fe  |  credere  mundo. 

Again: 

Qnalis  fpehmca  Q  fubit6  c(»n|mota  cdumba. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word ;  which  is  fiivourable  to  the 
melody  in  the  following  reiped,  that  the  paufe, 
which  for  the  fake  of  reading  diftindly  muft  fol* 
low  evexy  word,  gives  opportunity  to  prolong  the 
accent.  And  for  that  reafon,  a  line  thus  accent- 

/  ed. 
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ttl,  has  a  more  fpit ited  air,  than  when  the  AcctVil 
h  placed  oil  any  other  fyllable.  Obmpare  the 
foregoing  lines  with  the  following  : 

Alba  Mqae  A%ri6  K  fitt:&tur  }  lona  vdheno. 

Again : 

PanditUr  isMxesL  ||  domm  6miiipo|tfibtis  Olympi. 

Again: 

OOi  fedato  J|  rejp6ndit  f  carde  lAtia«s« 

In  lines  where  the  paufe  comes  aftdr  the  fliort 
jyllable  fucceeding  the  fifth  portion^  the  accent  is 
difplaced,  and  rendered  lets  fenfible  :  it  feems  to 
be  fplit  into  two,  and  to  be  laid  partly  on  the  5th 
portion,  and  partly  on  the  7th,  its  ufual  place  j 
as  in 

Nuda  genu,  nodoque  ||  lin&s  coljleda  fluentes 
Again : 

Formofam  refon^e  |[  iocts  Amar|yIIida  iylvas 

Befide  this  capital  accent,  flighter  accents  art 
laid  upon  other  portions  ;  particularly  upon  the 
4tli,  unlefs  where  it  coniift<i  of  two  fhort  fyllables  j 
upon  the  9th,  which  is  always  a  long  fyllable ; 

and 
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and  upon  the  nth,  where  the  lioe  coDcludiss 
with  a  monofyllable.  Such  conclufion,  by  the 
by,  impairs  the  melody,  and  for  that  reafbn  is  not 
to  be  indulged  unlefs  where  it  is  expreffive  of  the 
fenfe.  The  following  lines  are  marked  with  all 
the  accents. 

Ludere  gu^  y(&Uem  calaa^  penntfit  «grefti. 
Again : 

£t  dorae  quercu/s  fu^ftbimt  r^^da  oidU. 

-  * 

Again : 

Partiiriupt  mitates^  nafi^tiir  rtdiculi^s  n^us, 

Refiedingupon  the  melody  of  Hexameter  vcrfe, 
we  find,  that  order  or  arrangement  doth  not  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  of  it ;  for  when  we  compare  dif- 
ferent lines,  equally  regular  as  to  the  fuccefiion  of 
long  and  (hort  fyllables,  the  melody  is  found  in 
very  different  degrees  of  perfection  ;  which  is  not 
occafioned  by  any  particular  combination  of  Dae- 
tyles  and  Spondees,  or  of  long  and  ihort  fyllables. 
becaufe  we  find  lines  where  Dadyles  prevail,  and 
lines  where  Spondees  prevail,  equally  melodious. 
Of  the  former  take  the  following  inftance  : 

ffnfwuiiwn  genitrix  homiaum  divumque  voluptas. 

Of 
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Of  the  latter: 

MoUi  pauhtim  flavefcet  cunpus  ariibu 

What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  thaa 
the  two  following  lines,  which,  however,  as  to 
the  fucceffion  of  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  are 
conftruded  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  f 

Spond.     Dift.      Spond.  Spond.      Didt        Spond. 

Ad  talos  ftola  dimifla  et  circumdata  palhu  Ibr, 

SpomL     Daft.       Spond.  Spond.  Daft.       Spond* 

Placatumque  nitet  difiiifo  Itiinine  codum.  Lucr. 

In  the  former,  the  paufe  falls  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  which  is  a  great  blemifh,  and  the  accent  is 
difturbed  by  a  harfh  elifion  of  the  vowel  a  upon 
the  particle  et.  In  the  latter,  the  paufes  and  the 
accent  are  all  of  them  diftind  and  full :  there  is 
no  elifion ;  and'  the  words  are  more  liquid  and 
founding.  In  thefe  particulars  confifts  the  beauty 
of  an  Hexameter  line  with  refped  to  melody :  and 
by  negleding  thefe,  many  lines  in  the  Satires  and 
Epiftles  of  Horace  are  lefs  agreeable  than  plain 
profe  y  for  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
in  perfedion.  To  draw  melody  from  thefe  lines, 
they  muft  be  pronounced  without  relation  to  the 
fenfe :  it  muft  not  be  regarded,  that  words  are  di- 
vided by  paufes,  nor  that  harih  elifi^ons  are  multi* 
plied«  To  add  to  the  account,  profaic  low-found- 
ing words  are  introduced ;  and  which  is  Hill  worfe, 

accents 
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accents  are  laid  <m  them.    Of  fuch  faulty  lines 
take  the  following  inftances. 

Candida  reAnque  fit,  munda  hadenus  fit  neque  longt. 
Jupiter  exdamat  fimul  atque  audirit )  at  an  fi^ 
Cuftodesy  ledica»  ciniflonet,  parafit» 
Optimus  eft  modulatory  ut  AI£enus  Vafer  omni    . 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  fit. 

* 

Next  in  order  comes  Englifh  Heroic  verfe, 
which  Ihall  be  examined  under  the  whole  five 
heads,  of  number,  quanti^,  arrangement,  paufe, 
and  accent.  This  verfe  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  na- 
med rbyme  or  metre ^  and  one  blank  verfe.  In  the. 
former,  the  lines  are  connedted  two  and  two  by 
fimilarity  of  found  in  the  final  fy liable ;  and  two 
lines  fo  conneded  are  termed  a  couplet :  fimila- 
rity of  found  being  avoided  in  the  latter,  couplets 
are  banifhed.  Thefe  two  forts  muft  be  handled 
feparately,  becaufe  there  are  many  peculiarities  in 
each.  Beginning  with  rhyme  or  metre,  the  firft 
article  (hall  be  difcufled  in  a  few  words.  Every 
line  confifts  of  ten  fyllables,  five  Ihprt  and  five 
long ;  from  which  there  are  but  two  exceptions, 
both  of  them  rare.  The  firft  is,  wher^  each  line 
of  a  couplet  is  made  eleven  fyllables,  by  an  addi- 
tional  fyllable  at  the  end : 

There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vafet, 
^iad  beans'  in  Inuff-bazes  and  tweezer-cafes, 

Th^ 
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'    The  piece,  jiou  th^i^k,  is  iace^^?  W|ij,  take  it  ^ 
Tm  all  fubmii&on ;  what  j9ix*d  have  it>  make  it* 

This  licence  is  fuSeraJilein  a  fingle couplet;  but 
if  frequent,  would  give  difguft. 

The  other  exception  concerns  the  fecond  line 
of  a  couplet,  which  is  foxnetimes  ftretched  out  to 
twelve  fyllables,  tenned  an  Alexandrine  line : 

A  needled  AlexandriBe  ends  the  foag, 

>     That,  like  a  wounded  ihake,  drags  its  flow  length 
along.    * 

It  doth  extremely  well  when  emploj'd  to  cjlofe  a 
period  with  a  certain  pomp  and  folemnity,  where 
the  fubjedt  makes  that  tone  proper. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  unneceilary  to 
mention  a  fecond  time,  that  the  quantities .  em- 
ployed in  verfe  are  but  two,  the  cHie  double  of  the 
other ;  that  every  fyllable  is  reducible  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  ftandards ;  and  that  ^  fyllable  of  the 
larger  quantity  is  tenned  long^  and  of  the  lefler 
quantity ^«r^.  It  belongs  more  to  the  prefent 
article,  to  examine  what  peculiarities  there  may 
be  in  the  Englifii  language  as  to  long  and  fhort 
fyllables.  Every  language  has  fyllables  that  may 
be  pronounced  long  or  fhort  at  pleafure ;  but  the 
Englifh  above  all  abounds  in  fyllables  of  that  kind: 
in  words*of  three  or  more  fyllables,  the  quantity 
for  the  moft  part  is  invariable :  the  exceptions  are 
more  frequent  in  difl^ Uables ;  but  as  to  monofyl- 

lables. 
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lables,  they  may,  without  many  exceptions,  be 
pronounced  either  long  or  (hort ;  nor  is  the  ear 
hurt  by  a  liberty  that  is  rendered  familiar  by  cu- 
ftom.  This  flxows,  that  the  melody  of  Englifh 
verfe  rauft  depend  lefs  upon  quantity,  th^n  upon 
other  circumftances :  in  which  it  differs  widely 
ftom  Latin  verfe,  where  every  fyllable,  having 
but  one  found,  ftrikes  the  ear  uniformly  with  its 
accuitomed  impreifion. ;  and  a  reader  muft  be  de- 
lighted to  find  a  number  of  fuch  fyllables,  difpofed 
fo  artfully  as  to  be  highly  milbdious.  Syllables 
variable  in  quantity  cannot  poflefs  this  power :  foi' 
tho'  cuftom  may  render  familiar,  both  a  long  and 
a  fhort  pronunciation  of  the  fame  word ;  yet  the 
mind  wavering  between  the  two  founds,  cannot 
be  fo  much  affected  as  w|iere  every  fyllable  has 
one  fixed  found.  What  I  have  further  to  fay 
upon  quantity,  will  come  more  properly  under 
the  following  head,  of  arrangement. 

And  with  refped  to  arrangement,  which  may 
be  brought  within  a  narrow  compais,  the  Englifh 
Heroic  line  is  commonly  Iambic,  the  firft  fyllable 
ihort,  the  fecond  long,  and  fo  on  alternately 
through  the  whole  line.  One  exception  there  is, 
pretty  frequent,  of  lines  commencing  with  aTro- 
chseus,  i.  e.  a  long  and  a  (hort  fyllable  :  but  thi» 
aflfeds  not  the  order  of  the  following  fyllables^ 
which  go  on  alternately  as  ufual,  one  fhort  and 
one  long.  The  following  couplet  affords  an  ex-^ 
ample  of  each  kind. 

Vol.  II.  I  Somt 
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Some  tn  the  fields  5f  pareft  ether  plax« 
Xnd  baik  Ikad  whiten  Tn  the  blaze  5f  diy. 

It  is  a  great  imperfedlion  in  Englifh  verfe,  that 
it  excludes  the  bulk  of  polyfyUables,  which  are 
the  mod  founding  words  in  our  language  ;  for 
very  few  of  them  have  fuch  alternation  of  long 
and  fhort  fyllables  as  to  correfpond  to  either  of  the 
arrangements  mentioned.  Englifh  verfe  accor- 
dingly is  almoft  totally  reduced  to  difiyllables  and 
monofyllables  :  magnanimity  is  a  founding  word 
totally  excluded  :  impetuqfity  is  (till  a  finer  word, 
.  by  the  refemblance  of  the  found  and  fenfe  j  and 
yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  St,  as  well  as  upon 
numberlefs  words  of  the  fame  kind.  PolyfyUables 
compofed  of  fyllables  long  and  fhort  alternately, 
make  a  good  figure  in  verfe  ;  for  example,  ohfer^ 
vance,  opponent,  o/ienfive,  pindaric,  produSiive,  pro- 
lific^  and  fuch  others  of  three  fyllables.  Imi- 
tation,  imperfedliony  mi/demeanor,  mitigation,  mode- 
ration, ohfervator,  ornamental,  r^^&^or,  and  othere 
fimilar  of  four  fyllables,  beginning  with  two 
fliort  fyllables,  the  third  long,  and  the  fourth 
fhort,  may  find  a  place  in  a  line  commencing 
with  a  Trochaeus.  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  of 
five  fyllables.  One  I  know  of  fix,  viz.  mijin-^ 
terpretation :  but  words  fo  compofed  are  not  fre- 
quent in  our  language. 

One  would  not  imagine  without  trial,  how  un- 
couth falfe  quantity  appears  in  verfe ;  not  lels  than 
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a  provincial  tone  or  idiom.  The  article  the  is  one 
of  the  few  monofyllables  that  is  invariably  Ihort : 
obferve  how  harlh  it  makes  a  line  where  it  mail 
be  pronounced  long ;  , 

Tbts  nymphy  t5  the  deftru^6n  of  mankind. 

Again, 

Tb'  Sdvent'rSas  barSn  tbe  brYght  Idcks  Mmxt'L 

Let  it  be  pronounced  ihort,  and  it  reduces  thef 
melody  almoft  to  nothing:  better  fo  however 
than  ialfe  quantity.  In  the  fpllo wing  examples 
we  perceive  the  fame  defect : 

And  old  impertinence  ||  expel  by  new 
"With  varying  vanities  ]|  from  ev'ry  part 
Love  in  thefe  labyrinths  ||  his  flaves  detains 
New  ftratagems  ||  the  radiant  lock  to  gain 
Her  eyes  half  languifhing  ||  half  drown'd  in  teats 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief^]  that  caused  his  pain 
Paffions  like  elements  ||  though  bom  to  fight. 

The  great  variety  of  melodyconfpicuous  in  £ng- 
|ifh  verfe;  arifes  chief^  from  the  paufes  and  ac-- 
cents ;  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  is 
commonly  thought.  There  is  a  degree  of  intricacy 
in  this  branch  of  our  fubjedt,  and  it  will  be  dif- 

1 2  ficult 
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ficiilt  to  gin  a  diftind  view  of  it ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  think  of  difficulties  after  we  ate  engaged. 
The  paufe,  which  paves  the  way  to  the  acoent^ 
offers  itfelf  firft  to  our  examination  ;  and  from  a 
very  {faort  trials  the  following  fads  will  be  verified, 
ifty  A  line  admits  but  one  capital  paufe.     2dy  In 
different  lines,  we  find  this  paufe  after  the  fourth 
fyllable,  after  the  fifth,  after  the  fixth,  and  after 
the  feventh.   Thefe  four  places  of  the  paufe  lay  a 
folid  foundation  for  dividing  Ehglifh  Heroic  lines 
into  four  4»fids ;  and  I  warn  the  reader  before- 
hand; that  unlefs  he  attend  to  this  diftindion,  he 
cannot  have  any  juft  notion  of  the  richneis  and 
variety  of  Englifh  verfification.  Each  kind  or  or* 
der  hath  a  melody  peculiar- to  itfelf,  readily  diflin- 
guiihable  by  a  good  ear :  and  I  am  not  without 
hopes  to  make  the  caufe  of  this  peculiarity  fuffi- 
ciently  evident.     It  mull  be  obferved,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  paufe  cannot  be  made  indifferently 
at  any  of  the  places  mentioned  :  it  is  the  fenfe 
that  regulates  the  paufe,  as  will  be  feen  after- 
ward ;  and  confequently,  it  is  the  fenfe  that  de- 
termines of  what  order  every  line  muft  be  :  there 
can'  be  but  one  capital  mufical  paufe  in  a  line  ; 
and  that  paufe  ought  to  coincide,  if  poflible,  with 
a  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  in  order  that  the  found  may 
accord  with  the  fenfe. 

What  is  faid  fhall  be  illuftrated  by  examples  of 
each  fort  or  order.  And  firft  of  the  paufe  after 
the  fourth  fyllable : 

Back 
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Back  tbroo^  de  padu  U  of  pleafing  lenie  I  na. 
Again, 

Profiife  of  bliis  Q  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

Alter  the  5th : 

« 
So  when  an  angel  ||  by  divine  commendy 
With  lifing  tempefis  ||  fliakes  a  guiltjr  land. 

After  the  6th: 

Speed  the  foft  mtercourle  ||  from  foul  to  foul* 
Again, 

Then  from  his  clofing  eyes  ||  thy  form  fliall  part. 
After  the  7th : 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  ||  where  to  rage. 
Again, 

And  in  die  finoocfa  ddciiption  ||  murmur  ftUL 

Befidethecapital  paufenow  mentioned,  inferior 
pauies  will  be  difcovered  by  a  nice  ear.  Of  thelc 
there  are  commonly  two  in  each  line :  one  before 
the  capital  paufe,  and  (Mie  after  it.  The  former 
comes  invariably  after  the  firft  long  fyllable,  whe- 
ther the  line  begin  with  a  long  fyllable  or  a  ihorL 

I3  Tht 
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The  other  in  its  variety  imitates  the  capital  paufe  : 
in  fome  lines  it  comes  after  the  6th  fyllable,  in 
fome  after  the  7th,  and  in  fome  after  the  8th.  Of 
thefe  femipaufes  take  the  following  examples. 

ift  and  8th : 

.  Led  I  thrQttgh  a  £ul  ||  variety  |  of  wo» 

lit  and  7th : 

3till  I  on  that  bread  ||  enamourM  |  let  me  lie, 

ad  and  8th : 

From  ftprms  |  ^  ihelter  H  and  from  heat  |  a  fliade. 

2d  and  6th : 

L^t  wealth  I  let  honour  I  wait  |  the  wed4ed  dame, 
2d  and  7th : 

Above  I  all  pain  ||  all  paf&on  |  and  all  pride. 

Even  from  thefe  few  examples  it  appears,  that 
the  place  of  the  laft  femipaufe,  like  that  of  the  full 
paufe,  is  diredled  in  a  good  meafure  by  the  fenfe. 
Its  proper  place  with  refped  to  the  melody  is.after 
the  eighth  fyllable,  fo  as  to  finifh  the  line  with  an 
Iambus  diftindly  pronounced,  which,  by  a  long 
fyllable  after  a  fhort,  is  a  preparation  for  reft :  but 

fomerime^ 
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fometimes  it  comes  after  the  6th,  and  fometimes 
after  the  7th  fyllable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  paufe  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  or  between  two  words  inti- 
mately conneded ;  and  fo  far  melodj  is  juftly 
facrificed  to  fenfe. 

In  difcourfing  of  Hexameter  verfe,  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  rule.  That  a  ftdl  paufe  ought  never  to 
divide  a  word :  fuch  licence  deviates  too  far  from 
the  coincidence  that  ought  to  be  between  the 
paufes  of  fenfe  and  of  melody.  The  fan^e  rule 
muft  obtain  in  an  Engliih  line ;  and  we  (hall 
fupport  reafon  by  experiments  :       ^ 

A  noble  fuper|flaity  it  craves 
Abhor,  a  perpe||tuit7  fhould  ftand 

Arethefe  lines  diftinguifhable  from  profe  ?  Scarce- 
ly, I  think.     . 

The  fame  rule  is  not  applicable  to  a  femipaufe^ 
which  being  Ihort  and  &int,  is  not  fenfibly  dif- 
agreeable  when  it  divides  a  word  : 

Relentpeis  waUs  |  whofis  darkfpme  round  |  contains 
For  her  |  white  virgins  H  hyme|neals  fing 
In  thefe  |  deep  folitudes  ||  and  aw|fdl  cells. 

It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  me- 
lody here  fuifers  in  fome  degree :  a  word  ought  to 
be  pronounced  without  any  reft  between  its  com- 

I  4  ponent 
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pcmeiit  fyUablet :  a  femipaafe  that  bends  tx>  tkis 
rule,  18  fcarce  perceived. 

The  capita^  pa<i&  is  fo  eflential  to  the  melody, 

thatt  one  cannot  be  too  nice  in  the  choice  of  its 

place,  in  order  to  have  it  clear  and  diftind.     It 

•cannot  be  in  better  company  than  with  a  paufe  in 

the  fenfe  ;  and  if  the  fenfe  require  bqt  a  comma 

after  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  or  feyenth  fyllable,  it 

is  fofficient  for  the  mufipid  paufe.    But  to  make 

(nth  coincidence  eflential,  would  cramp  verfifica- 

tion  too  much  ;  and  we  have  experience  for  our 

authority,  tiiat  there  may  be  a  paufe  in  the  mdo- 

dy  where  the  fenfe  requires  none.     We  muft  not 

however  imagine,  that  a  mufical  paufe  may  come 

after  any  word  indifferently :  fome  words,  like 

fyllables  of  the  fanie  word,  are  fo  intimately  con-r 

nedled,  as  not  to  bear  a  feparation  even  by  a  paufe. 

Thofeparating,  for  esrample,  a  fubftantive  from  its 

article  would  be  harfh  and  unpleafant :    witnefs 

the  following  line,  which  pannot  ))e  pronounced 

with  a  paufe  as  marked, 

If  Delia  fmile,  the  ||  flowers  begin  to  fpring. 

But  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  following 
manner. 

If  Delia  Imile,  ||  the  fiow'rs  begin  to  fpring. 

If  then  it  be  riot  a  matter  of  indifference  where  to 
inake  the  pauie^  there  ought  to  be  rules  for  deter- 
mining 
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mining  what  words  maj'  be  fepanrted  by  a  paufe, 
and  what  are  incapable  of  fach  ieparation.  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  afcenakt  ihefe  rttles ;  not  chiefly  for 
their  utility,  but  in  order  to  unfold  fome  latent 
principles,  that  tend  to  regulate  our  tafte  even 
where  we  are  fcarceteniible  of  them :  and  to  that 
end,  the  method  that  appears  the  moft  promifing, 
is  to  run  over  the  verbal  relations,  beginning  with 
the  moft  intimate.     The  firft  that  prefents  itfelf 
is  that  of  adjective  and  fubftantive,  being  the 
relation  of  fubjed  and  quality,  the  moft  intimate 
of  all :  and  with  refpe£l  to  [nth  intimate  compa- 
nions, the  queftion  is,  Whether  they  can  bear  to 
be  feparated  by  a  paufe.    What  occurs  is,  that  a 
quality  cannot  exift  independent  of  a  fubjedt ;  nor 
are  they  feparable  even  in  imagination,  becaufe 
they  ihake  parts  of  the  fame  idea :  and  for  that 
reafon,  with  refpe6t  to  melody  as  well  as  fenfe, 
it  muft'bi  difagreedble^  to  beftow  upon  the  adjec- 
tive a  ibrt  of  independent  exiftence,  by  int^jed:- 
ing  a  paufe  between  it  and  its  fubftantive.  I  can* 
not  therefore  approve  the  following  lines,  not  any 
of  the  fort ;  for  to  ttiy  tafte  they  are  harih  and 
unpleafaiit. 

Of  thoafittd  Ifright  |  itihabittnts  of  air 
The  fprites  of  fier/||  termaganb  inflame 
The  rtft,  his  mady-coloui'd  I  robe  conceai'd 
Jl^  bmtj  bis  ancieat  ||  perfonage  to  defk 
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£▼'11  herct  where  frozen  ||  Qufttly  retires 

I  fit,  with  fiid  H  dvSkj,  I  read 

Back  to  my  native  ||  moderation  Hide 

Or  fliaU  we  ev'rj  ||  decency  confound 

Time  was,  a  fober  ||  Englifhman  would  knock 

And  place,  on  good  ||  fecuritj,  his  go]4 

Tafte,  that  eternal  ||  wanderer,  which  flies 

But  ere  the  tenth  ||  revolving  day  was  run 

Firft  let  the  juft  ||  equivalent  be  paid. 

Go,  threat  thy  earth-bom  ||  Myrmidons ;  but  here 

Hafte  to  the  fierce  ||  Achilles'  tent  (he  cr||es) 

All  but  the  ever-wakefiil  ||  eyes  of  Jove 

Your  own  reiifUeis  ||  eloquence  employ 

I  have  upon  this  article  multiplied  examples,  that 
in  a  cafe  where'  I  have  the  misfortune  to  diflike 
what  pafTes  current  in  pradice,  every  man  upon 
the  fpot  may  judge  by  his  own  tafte.  And  to  tafte 
I  appeal;  for  tho'  the  foregoing  reafoning  appears 
to  me  juft,  it  is  however  too  fubtile  to  afford  con^ 
viftion  in  oppofition  to  tafte. 

Confidering  this  matter  fuperficially,  one  might 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  muft  be  the  fame,  whe- 
ther the  adjedive  go  firft,  which  is  the  natural  or- 
der, or  the  fubftantive,  which  is  indulged  by  the 
laws  of  inverfion.  But  we  foon  difcover  this  to  be 
a  miftake :  colour,  for  example,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  independent  of  the  furface  coloured ;  but 
a  tree  may  be  conceived,  as  growing  in  a  certain 
fpot,  as  of  a  certain  kind,  and  as  fpreading  its  ex- 
tended branches  all  around,  without  ever  thinking 
of  its  colour.    In  a  word,  a  fubjed  may  be  conii- 
dered  with  fome  of  its  qualities  independent  of 
others  ;  though  we  cannot  form  an  image  of  any 
fingle  quality  independent  of  the  fubjed.     Thus 
then,  though  an  adjedive  named  firft  be  infeparable 
from  the  fubftantive,  the  propofition  does  not  re- 
ciprocate :  an  image  can  be  formed  of  the  fub- 
ftantive  independent  of  the  adjedive ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  they  may  be  feparated  by  a  paufe, 
when  the  fubftantive  takes  the  lead. 

For  thee  the  fetes  ||  feverely  kind  ordain 

And  curs'd  with  hearts  ||  unknowing  how  to  yields 

The  verb  and  adverb  are  precifely  in  the  fame 
condition  with  the  fubftantive  and  adjedive.  An 
adverb,  which  modifies  the  adion  exprefled  by 
the  verb,  is  not  feparable  from  the  verb  even  in 
imagination ;  and  therefore  I  muft  alfo  give  up 
the  following  lines : 

And  which  it  much  ||  becomes  you  to  fiirget 
'Tis  one  thing  madly  ||  to  difperfe  my  ftore. 

But  an  a&ion  may  be  conceived  with  fome  of  its 
}nodifif:ationS|  leaving  out  others ;  precifely  as  a 

fubjedt 
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fiibjeft  maybe  conceived  with  fonieof  its  qualities^ 
leaving  out  others :  and  therefore,  when  by  inver- 
fion  the  verb  is  firft  introduced,  it  has  no  bad 
effe£t  to  interjedt  a  pauie  between  it  and  the  adverb 
that  follows.  This  may  be  done  at  the  clofe  of  a 
line,  where  the  paufe  is  at  leaft  as  full  as  that  is 
which  divides  the  line : 

While  yet  he  fpoke,  the  Prince  advancing  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  t^c. 

The  agent  and  its  adion  come  next,  exprefled 
in  grammar  by  the  a&ive  fubftantive  and  its  verb. 
Between  thefe,  placed  in  their  natural  order,  there 
is  no  difficulty  of  interjedling  a  paufe  :  an  aftive 
beiog  is  not  always  in  motion,  and  therefore  it  is 
eafily  feparable  in  idea  from  its  action  :  when  in  a 
fentence  the  fubftantive  takes  the  lead,  we  know 
not  that  adion  is  to  follow  ;  and  as  reft  muft  pre- 
cede the  commencement  of  motion,  this  interval 
is  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  paufe. 

But  when  by  inverfion  the  verb  is  placed  firft, 
is  it  lawful  to  feparate  it  by  a  paufe  from  the  a^ve 
fubfta*ntive  ?  I  anfwer,  No ;  becaufe  an  adion  is 
not  an  idea  feparable  from  the  agent,  more  than  a 
quality  from  thefubjed  to  which  it  belongs.  Two 
lines  of  the  firft  rate  for  beauty,  have  always  ap-  ' 
peared  to  me  exceptionable,  upon  account  of  the 
paufe  thus  interjeded  between  the  verb  and  the 
confequent  fubftantive  ;  and  I  have  now  difca; 
'  vered  a  reafon  to  fupport  my  tafte :  t 

In 
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# 
Li  tike&  deep  fdUtndes  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heav'nlj-penfive  |{  ConteinpladoQ  dwells. 

And  erer-mnfing  )|  Mdanchoty  reigns. 

The  point  of  the  greateft  delicacy  regards  the 
adlive  verb  and  the  paffive  fubftantive  placed  in 
their  natural  order.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  be 
obferved/thatthefe  words  fignify  things  which  are 
not  feparable  in  idea.  Killing  cannot  be  cohcei  ved 
without  a  being  that  is  put  to  death,  nor  painting 
without  a  furface  upon  which  the  colours  are 
fpread.  On  the  other  hand^  an  adion  and  the 
thing  pn  which  it  is  exerted,  are  not,  like  fubjed 
and  quality,  united  in  one  individual  objed  :  the 
adive  fubftantive  is  perfe&ly  diftindl  from  that 
which  is  paiBve ;  and  they  are  conneded  by  one 
circumftance  only,  that  the  adion  of  the  former 
is  exert^  upon  the  latter.  This  makes  it  pof. 
fible  to  take  the  a£tion  to  pieces,  and  to  confider 
it  firft  with  relation  to  the  agent,  and  next  with 
rdation  to  the  patient.  But  after  all,  f6  intimate* 
ly  conneAed  are  the  parts  of  the  thought,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  make  a  feparation  eveA  for  a 
moment :  the  fubtiliiing  to  fuch  a  degree  is  not 
agreeable^  efpecially  in  works  of  imagination.  The 
beft  poets,  however,  taking  advantage  of  this  fub-* 
tilty,  fcrupte  not  to  feparate  by  a  paufe  an  adive 
verb  from  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  exerted. 
Such  paufes  in  a  long  work  may  be  indulged ;  but 
taken  finely,  they  certainly  are  not  agreeable  ; 
and  I  appeaj  to  the  following  examples : 

The 
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ft 

The  peer  now  fpreads  ||  the  glittering  forfex  wide 

As  ever  fullj'd  ||  the  £dr  face  of  light 

Repair'd  to  fearch  ||  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen 

Nothing!  to  make  ||  Philofophy  thy  friend 

Shou'd  chance  to  m^e  ||  the  well-dre&'d  rabble  flare 

Or  croisy  to  plunder  ||  provinces,  the  main 

Thefe  madmen  ever  hurt  ||  the  church  or  fbte 

How  fhall  we  fiU  {|  a  library  with  wit 

What  better  teach  ||  a  foreigner  the  tongue 

Sure,  if  I  fpare  |)  the  miniftery  no  rules 

Of  honour  bind  me,  not  to  maul  lib  took. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  paflive  fubftantive  is 
by  inverfion  firft  named,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
interje£i:ing  a  paufe  between  it  and  the  verb,  more 
than  when  the  adtive  fubftantive  is  firfl  named. 
The  fame  reafon  holds  in  both,  that  though  a  verb 
cannot  be  feparated  in  idea  from  the  fubflantive 
which  governs  it,  and  fcarcely  from  the  fubftan- 
tive it  governs  ;  yet  a  fubftantive  may  always  be 
,  conceived  independent  of  the  verb:  when  the  paf- 
five  fubftantive  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  we 
know  not  that  an  adlion  is  to  be  exerted  upon  it ; 
therefore  we  may  reft  till  the  adion  commences* 
For  the  fake  of  illuftration  take  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

Shrines  I 
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Shrines !  where  iheir  vigils  ||  pale-ejM  virtus  keep 
Soon  as  thy  letters  ||  trembling  I  undole 
No  happier  talk  ||  thefe  &ded  eyes  purfue. 

What  is  faid  about  the  paufe,  leads  to  a  gene- 
ral obfervation,  That  the  natural  order  of  placing 
the  adive  fubftantive  and  its  verb,  is  more  friendly 
to  a  paufe  than  the  inverted  order ;  but  that  in  all 
the  other  Gonne£tions,  inverfion  affords  a  far  bet-- 
ter  opportunity  for  a  paufe.  And  hence  one  great 
advantage  of  blank  verfe  over  rhyme ;  its  privi- 
lege of  inverfion  giving  it  a  much  greater  choice 
of  paufes  than  can  be  had  in  the  natural  order 
of  arrangement. 

» 

We  now  proceed  to  the  flighter  cojinedions, 
which  fliall  be  difcufled  in  one  general  article. 
Words  conneded  by  conjunflions  and  prepofi- 
tions  admit  freely  a  paufe  between  them,  which 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  inftances : 

Afliune  what  iiexes  ||  and  what  fhape  they  pleafe 
The  light  nulitia  ||  of  the  lower  iky 

Conneding  particles  were  invented  to  unite  in  a 
period  two  fubftances  fignifying  things  occafion- 
ally  united  in  the  thought,  but  which  have  no  na- 
tural union:  and  between  two  things  not  only  fe- 
parable  in  idea,  but  really  diftind,  the  mind,  for 

the 
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tbe  ihke  of  melody,  .c^ecjrfully  adsBte  by  e  ^ufe  a 
momentary  disjimi^ion  of  d^^ir  occafional'  union. 
One  capital  bdraoch  of  the  i]i|ibjei^  is  ftill  upon 
hand,  to  which  I  am  direded  by  what  i^  juft  now 
faid.  It  concerns  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  which  fingly 
reprefent  no  idea,  and  which  become  not  fignifi- 
cant  till  they  be  joined  to  other  words.  I  mean 
conjundlions,  prepolitions,  articles,  and  fuch  like 
acceffories,  pafling  under  the  name  of  particles. 
Upon  thefe  the  queflion  occurs,  Whether  they 
can  be  feparated  by  a  paufe  from  the  words  that 
make  them  fignificant  ?  Whether,  for  example, 
in  the  following  lines,  the  reparation  of  the  ac*- 
ceffory  prepofition  from  the  principal  fubftantive 
be  according  to  rule  ? 

The  goddels  with||  a  difcontented  air 

And  heightened  by  |  the  diamond's  circling  rays 

When  vidims  at  )|  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay 

So  take  it  in  ||  the  very  words  of  Creech 

An  enfi^  of  ||  the  delegates. of  Jove 

Two  ages  o'er  ||  his  native  realm  he  reignM 

While  angels,  with  ||  their  filver  wings  o'erihade. 

Or  the  feparation  of  the  conjundion  from  the 
word  that  is  conneded  by  it  with  the  antecedent 
word : 

Talthybius  and  |]  Eurybates  the  good 

It 
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It  will  be  QbvipMS  at  tlie  firft  glance,  tbet  tbe  fore*^ 
going  reafomng  upon  obje&s  natttr9lly  conneded, 
19  not  ^pi^icable  t^  wor4s  whjlcb  of  tfaemfelve^  are 
in^re  cipUer^ :  we  miift  fiherefore  h^ve  Feco^rfe  to 
foiBie  other  prmcipU  for  folving  the  prej^nt  que* 
ftion.  The&  particles  out  of  their  place  are  tolilly 
infignificaat :  to  give  them  a.  meaning,  they  mu ft 
be  joined  to  certain  words ;  and  the  neceffity  of 
this  jundlion,  together  with  cuftom,  forms  an  ar-^ 
tificial  connedioa  that  has  a  ftrong  influence  upon 
the  mind :  it  cannot  bear  even  a  momentary  re- 
paration, which  deftroys  the  fenfe,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  contradidory  to  pradlice.  Another  cir- 
cumftance  tends  ftill  more  to  mal^e  this  feparation 
difagreeable  in  lines  of  the  firft  and  third  order, 
that  it  bars  the  accent,  which  will  be  ^xpls^Q^d 
afterward,  in  treating  of  the  accent. 

• 

Hitberto  vpoa  tk^t  pauf^  pnly  which  divide 
the  line.  We  proceed  to  the  pfiufe  diat  cpn-r 
dudes  the  line ;  and  the  quej|iQ9  is,  Whethaf 
the  fyme  rules  be  applicable  to  both  ?  This  mi^ 
be  anfwered  by  m^dciag  a  d^indion*  In  tJbe  firii 
line  of  a  couplet,  the  concluding  pauCe  differf 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  paufe  that  divides  the 
line ;  and  for  that  reaibn,  the  n4es  f^re  applicable 
to  both  equally.  The  concluding  paufe  of  the 
couplet  is  in  a  different  condition :  it  refembles 
greatly  the  concluding  paufe  in  911  Hexameter  line- 
Both  of  them  indeed  are  fo  remarkable,  that  they 

Vol.  II.  K  never 
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never  can  be  graceful,  unlefs  where  they  accom- 
pany a  paufe  in  the  fenfe.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
a  couplet  ought  always  to  be  finiihed  with  fome 
clofe  in  the  fenfe ;  if  not  a  point,  at  leaft  a  comma. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  rule  is  feldom  traofgrefled. 
In  Pope's  works,  I  find  very  few  deviations  from 
the  rule.    Take  the  foUowmg  inftances : 

Nothing  is  foreign :  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preferving  foul 
Conne&s  each  being  ■ 

Another: 

To  draw  firqfh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers. 
To  ileal  from  rsdnbows  ere  they  drop  in  ihow'rs 
A  brighter  waih  — 

« 

I  add,  with  refped  to  paufes  in  general,  that  fup- 
pofing  the  connexion  to  be  fo  (lender  as  to  admit 
a  paufe,  it  follows  not  that  a  paufe  may  in  every ' 
fuch  cafe  be  admitted.  There  is  one  rule  to  which 
every  other  ought  to  bend,  That  the  fenfe  muft 
never  be  wounded  or  obfcured  by  the  mufic ;  and 
upon  that  account  I  condemn  the  following  lines : 

Ulyifes,  firfl'  ||  in  public  cares,  Ihe  found 

And, 

Who  rifing,  high  Q  th'  imperial  fceptre  raisM. 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  inverfion,  it  appears,  both  from 
reafon  and  experiments,  that  many  words  which 
cannot  bear  a  reparation  in  their  natural  ofdet, 
admit  a  paufe  when  inverted.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  when  two  words,  or  two  members  of 
a  fentence,  in  their  natural  order,  can  be  fepa- 
rated  by  a  paufe,  fuch  feparation  can  never  be  a- 
mifs  in  an  inverted  order.  An  inverted  period, 
which  deviate  from  the  natural  train  of  ideas, 
requires  to  be  marked  in  fome  meafure  even  by 
paufes  in  the  fenfe,  that  the  parts  may  be  diftind- 
ly  known.     Take  the  following  examples : 

As  with  cold  lips  (|  I  kiis'd  the  iacred  veil 
With  other  beauties  ||  charm  my  partial  tjes 
Full  in  my  view  ||  let  all  the  bright  abode 
With  words  like  thefe  ||  the  troops  UlyiTes  rul'd 
Back  to  th'  ^embly  roll  ||  the  thronging  train 
Not  for  their  grief  ||  the  Grecian  hoft  I  blame. 

The  fame  where  the  feparation  is  made  at  the  clofe 
of  the  firft  line  of  the  couplet : 

For  fpirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  eale, 
Afiume  what  fezes  and  what  fliapes  they  pleaftfif 

The  paufe  is  tolerable  even  at  the  clofe  of  tte 
couplet,  for  the  reafoii  juft  now  fuggefted,  that 
inverted  members  require  fome  flight  paufe  in  thcj 
fenfe : 

K  2  ^'waa 
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'Twa$  where  ihs  plane-tree  fpre«ds  its  (hades  around : 

The  altazs  heaved;  and  from  the  crombling  grou|id 

A  mighty  dragon  fhot.  * 

Thus  a  train  of  reafoning  hath  infenfibly  led  U5 
to  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  mufical  paufe^ 
very  different  from  thofe  in  the  firft  fedion,  con- 
cerning the  feparating  by  a  circumftance  words  in- 
timately conneded.  One  would  conjedure,  that 
where-ever  words  are  feparable  by  interjeding  a 
circumftance,  they  fhould  be  equally  feparable  by 
interjecting  a  paufe :  but,  upon  a  more  narrow 
infpedion,  the  appearance  of  analogy  vanifheth. 
This  will  be  evident  from  confidering,  that  a  paufe 
in  the  fen&  diftinguiihiss  the  different  menoibers  of 
a  period  from  each  other ;  whereas,  when  two 
words  of  the  lame  member  are  feparated  by  a  cir- 
cmnftance,  all  the  three  make  ftiU  but  one  mem- 
ber ;  and  therefore  that  words  may  be  feparated 
by  an  interjefted  circumftance,  tho'  thefe  words 
are  not  feparated  by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe.  This 
fets  the  matter  in  a  clear  light ;  for,  as  obferved 
^  above,  a  mufical  paufe  is  intimately  conneAed 
with  a  paufe  in  the  ienfe,  and  ought,  as  &:  as 
pofiible,  to  be  governed  by  it :  particularly  a  mu- 
fical paufe  ought  never  to  be  placed  where  a  paufe 
is  excluded  by  the  fenfe ;  as^  for  example,  between 
the  adjedive  and  following  fubftantive,  which 
make  parts  of  the  fame  idea;  and  ftill'lefs  between 
a  particle  and  the  word  that  makes  it  fignificant. 

Abftr%£ting 
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Abftrading  it  prefent  from  the  peculiarity  of 
melody  ariiing  from  the  different  paufes,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  they  introduce 
into  our  verfe  no  flight  degree  of  variety.  A 
number  of  uniform  lines  having  all  the  fame  paufe, 
are  extremely  fatiguing ;  which  is  remarkable  in 
French  verfification.  This  imperfedion  will  be 
difcemed  by  a  fine  ear  even  in  the.  fhorteft  fuc- 
cefEoUi  and  becomes  intolerable  in  a  long  poem. 
Pc^  excels  in  the  variety  of  his  melody ;  which^ 
if  diffei'cnt  kinds  can  be  compared,  is  indeejl  no 
lefs  pcrfedl  than  that  of  Virgil.     ^ 

From  what  is  laft  faid,  there  ought  to  be  one  ex- 
ception. Uniformity  in  the  members  of  a  thought 
demands  equal  uniformity  in  the  verbal  members 
which  exprefs  that  thought.  When  therefore  re- 
fembling  objedls  or  things  are  exprefled  in  a  plu* 
rality  of  verfe-lines,  thefe  lines  in  their  ftruflure 
ought  to  be  as  uniform  as  poflible;  and  the  pauies 
in  particular  ought  all  of  them  to  have  the  fame 
place*    Take  the  following  examples : 

By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd. 
By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  humble  grave  adom'd. 

Again : 

Bright  as  the  fan  ||  her  eyes  the  gazers  flrike ; 
And,  like  the  funi  ||  they  ihine  on  all  alike. 

K  3  Speaking 
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Speaking  of  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Nature : 

Warms  in  the  fun  ||  refireihes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  ftars  ||  and' bloiToQis  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life  |(  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided  ||  operates  unfpent. 

Paufes  will  detain  us  longer  than  was  forefeen ; 
for  the  fubjed  is  not  jet  exhaufted.  It  is  laid 
down  above,  that  Englilh  Heroic  verfe  admits  no 
more  but  four  capital  paufes ;  and  that  the  capital 
pauib  of  every  line  is  determined  by  the  fenfe  to 
be  after  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  fixth^  or  feventh 
fyllable.  That  this  dodrine  holds  true  as  far  as 
melody  alone  is  concerned,  will  be  teftified  by 
every  good  ean  At  the  fame  time,  I  admit,  that 
this  rule  may  be  varied  where  the  fenfe  or  ex- 
preflion  requires  a  variation,  and  that  fo  far  the 
melody  may  juftly  be  facrificed.  Examples  ac- 
cordingly are  not  unfrequent,  in  Milton  efpecial- 
iy,  of  the  capital  paufe  being  after  the  firft,  the 
fecond,  or  the  third  fyllable.  And  that  this  li- 
cence may  be  taken,  even  gracefully,  when  it 
adds  vigour  to  the  expreffion,  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  example.  Pope,  in  his  tranflation 
of  Homer,  defcribes  a  rock  broke  off  from  a 
mountain,  and  hurling  to  the  plain,  in  the  fpUow-* 
ing  words : 

From  fteep  to  ileep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
At  every  fhock  the  crackling  wood  refounds ; 

stiu 
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Still  gathering  force,  it  finolees ;  and  iirg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,   and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 

plain: 
There  ftops  ||  So  Hedor.    Their  whole  force  he  prov'd, 
Refiftleis  when  he  rag'd;  and  when  he  ftopt,  unmovM. 

In  the  penult  line,  the  proper  place  of  the  mufical 
paufe  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  fyllable ;  but  it  en- 
livens the  expreffion  by  its  coincidence  with  that 
of  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  fy liable :  the 
flopping  fhort  before  the  ufual  paufe  in  the  melody, 
aids  the  inipreflion  that  is  made  by  the  defcription 
of  the  flone's  flopping  fhort ;  and  what  is  lofl  to 
the  melody  by  this  artifice,  is  more  than  ccxnpen- 
fatcd  by  the  force  that  is  added  to  the  defcription. 
Milton  makes  a  happy  ufe  of  this  licence :  witnefs 
the  following  examples  from  his  Paradije  Loft. 


-Thus  with  the  year 


Seafons  return,  but  not  to  ine  returns 

Day  II  or^the  fweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Celeftial  voices  to  the  midnight-air 
Sole  II  or  refponfive  each  to  others  note. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  II  but  delay'd  to  flrike. 


-And  wild  uproar 


Stood  rul'd  ||  ftood  vafl  infinitude  confin'd. 


And  hardening  in  his  fbrength 


Glories  ||  for  never  fince  created  man 
Met  fuch  embodied  force. 

K  4  From 
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From  Hb  flsck  kmd  the  ^tend  trrfath'd  for  Eve 
Domi  df dpi^'d  D  aad  1^  tlie  fiubl  r^M  fli«4. 

Of  uaeiTeiitial  nighty  receives  hko^  tk£Xtf 
Wide  gaping  ||  and  with  utter  lob  of  betng» 
Threatens  him,  isfc. 


For  now  the  thought 


Both  of  I6ft  happifieis  and  lafting  pain 

Torments  him  |j  round  he  throws  his  baleful  *y^,  ttV, 

If  we  confider  the  foregoing  paffages  with  re- 
Q)e€t  to  melody  fingly,  the  paufes  are  undoubtedly 
out  of  their  proper  place ;  but  being  united  with 
thafe  of  the  fenfe,  they  enforce  the  exprefflon, 
^d  enliven  it  i^reatly  j  for,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  obferved,  the  beauty  of  exprefikm  is  com- 

# 

Tnunicated  to  th$  found,  which,  by  a  natural  de<- 
ception,  makes  even  the  melody  appear  more  per^ 
feft  than  if  the  miifical  paufes  were  regular, 

r 

To  explsEiin  the  rules  of  accenting,  two  general 
obfervations  muft  be  premifed.  The  lirft  is,  That 
accents  have  a  double  effeft :  they  contribute  to 
the  melody,  by  giving  it  air  and  ^rit :  they  con- 
tribute no  lefs  to  the  fenfe^  by  diftinguifhing  im- 
portant words  from  others  *.  Thefe  two  effeds 
never  c^  be  feparated,  without  impairii^  the 

*  An  accent  confid^red  Whh  reiped  to  {ed(e  is  termed 

concord 
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concord  that  ought  tofufafift  between  the  thought 
and  the  melody :  an  accent,  for  example,  placed 
on  a  low  word,  has  the  effed  to  burlefqne  k,  by 
gtving  it  an  unnatural  elevation }  and  the  injury 
thus  done  to  the  fenfe  does  not  reft  there,  for  it 
feems  alfo  to  injure  the  melody.  Let  us  only  re« 
&0&  w^  a  ridiculous  figure  a  particle  muft  make 
wiA  an  accent  or  emphafis  put  updn  it,  a  particle 
that  of  itfelf  has  no  meaning,  and  that  ferves  on* 
ly,  like  cement,  to  unite  words  jfignificant.  The 
other  general  obfervation  is,  That  a  word  of  what- 
ever number  of  fyllables,  is  not  accented  upon 
more  than  one  of  thern.  The  reafon  is,  that  the 
objedl  is  fet  in  its  be(l  lighrby  a  fingle  accent,  fo 
as  to  make  more  than  one  unneceflary  for  the 
fenfe:  and  if  another  be  added,  it  muft  be  for  the 
found  merely  J  which  would  be  3  tranfgreflion  of 
the  foregoing  rule,  by  feparating  a  mulical  accent 
from  that  which  is  requifite  for  the  fenfe. 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  obf^rvations,  the 
dodrine  of  accenting  Englifli  Heroic  verfe  is  ex- 
tremely fimple.  In  the  firft  place,  accenting  is 
confined  to  the  long  fyllables ;  for  a  fliort  fyllable 
is  not  capable  of  an  accent.  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  melody  is  enriched  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  accents,  every  word  that  has  a  long  fyllable 
may  be  accented;  unlefs  the  fenfe  interpofe, 
which  rejed:s  the  accenting  a  word  that  makes  no 
%we  by  its  fignification.     According  to  this  rule, 

a 


I** 
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a  line  may  admit  five  accents ;  a  cafe  by  no  means 
rare* 

But  fuppojing  every  long  fy liable  to  be  accented, 
there  is,  in  every  line,  one  accent  that  Qiakes  a 
greater  figure  than  the  reft,  being  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  capital  paufe.'  It  is  diftinguiflied  into 
two  kinds;  one  that  is  immediately  befi)re  the 
paufe,  and  one  that  is  divided  from  the  paufe  by  a 
fliort  fyllable.  The  former  belongs  to  lines  of  the 
firft  and  third  order ;  the  latter  to  thofe  of  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth.    Examples  of  the  firft  kind : 

Smooth  flow  the  wives  ||  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  fmil'd  ||  and  all,  the  world  was  gay. 

He  rais'd  his  azure  wftnd  ||  and  thus  begaa. 

Examples  of  the  other  kind : 

There  lay  three  g^ers  ||  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  tr6phies  |{^of  his  former  loves. 

■ 

Our  humble  pr6vince  ||  is  to  tend  the  £iir, 
Not  a  leis  pUaiing  ||  £bough  leis  glorious  care. 

And  hew  triimiphal  Arches  ||  to  the  ground. 

Thefe  accents  make  different  imprelfions  on  the 
mind,  which  will  be  the  fubjed  of  a  following  fpe- 
culation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced a  capital  defed  in  the  compofition  of 
verfe,  to  put  a  low  word,  incapable  of  an  accent, 

in 
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in  the  place  where  this  accent  ihould  be :  this  bars 
the  accent  altogether ;  than  which  I  know  no  fault 
more  fubverfive  of  the  melody,  if  it  be  not  the 
barring  a  pauife  altogether.  I  may  add  affirma- 
tively, that  no  fingle  circumftance  contributes 
more  to  the  energy  of  verfe,  than  to  put  an  im- 
portant word  where  the  accent  (hould  be,  a  word 
that  merits  a  peculiar  emphafis.  To  ihow  the 
bad  effed  of  excluding  the  capital  accent,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  fome  inftances  given  above  ^,  where 
particles  are  feparated  by  a  paufe  from  the  capi- 
tal words  that  make  them  fignificant ;  and  which 
particles  ouglit,  for  the  fake  of  melody,  to  be  ac- 
cented, were  they  capable  of  an  accent.  Add  to 
thefe  the  following  inftances  from  the  EfTay^on 
Criticifin. 


Of  leaving  what  ||  is  natural  and  fit 


Not  yet  purg'd  off,  ||  of  fpleen  and  four  difdain 


No  pardon  vile  ||  obfcenity  Ihould  find 


When  love  was  all  ||  an  eafy  monarch's  care 


For  'tis  but  half  ||  a  judge's  taik  to  know 


line  448. 
/.  528. 
/.  531. 

'•537. 

/.  562. 
'Tis 


*  Page  136* 
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^^Th  ti^  Enough,  H  taftcy  judgment,  hkrtnngf  join. 

h  56J. 

That  only  makes  |{  fuperior  fen&  belov*d 

A  578. 

W^afe  right  it  is,  II  tmoenfixr'd,  to  be  dnR 

/.  5fd. 

'Tis  beft  Ibmetimes  H  jour  oenfure  to  refirain« 

/.  597. 

When  this  fault  is  at  the  end  of  a  line  that 
clofes  a  couplet,  it  leaves  not  the  flighted  trace 
of  melody : 

But  of  diis  frame  the  bearings,  and  the  ties. 
The  ftrong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 

In  a  line  expreilive  of  what  is  humble  or  de- 
jefted,  it  improves  the  refemblance  between  the 
found  and  fenfe  to  exclude  the  capital  accent. 
This,  to  my  tafte,  is  a  beauty  in  the  following 
lines* 

« 

In  thSfe  deep  f61itudes  ||  and  a^fiil  qells 
The  p6or  inhabitant  |(  behdids  in  vain. 

To  conclude  this  article,  the  accents  are  sot, 

.  like  the  fy Uables,  confined  to  a  certain  number  : 

fome  lines  have  no  fewer  than  five,  and  there  are 

lines  that  admit  not  above  one.    This  variety,  as 

we 
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we  have  feen,  depends  eadtdj  aa  the 
powers  of  the  component  words :  particles^  even 
where  they  are  long  by  pofition,  cannot  be  ac* 
cented ;  an4  polyfyllablies  whatever  fyace  th^y 
occupy,  admit  but  one  accent.  Folyfyllabl€3 
have  another  defeift,  that  they  generally  exclude 
the  futt  pau&.  It  is  fhown  abov^  thai;  few  po* 
lyfyUabks  em  find  place  in  the  conftnu^ion  of 
Ei^lh  Ytfk ;  and  here  are  reafops  for  escdud*- 
ing  them'y  could  they  find  place. 

I  am  now  rea4y  to  fiilfil  a  {nromife  concerqing 
the  four  forts  of  Unes  that  enter  i9to  Engliflt  He^ 
roic  verfe.  That  thef^  have,  each  of  them^  a  per 
culiar  melody  diftingul&fiUe  by  a  good  ear»  I  veai- 
tiifed  tQ  fyggplkf  and  promlfed  to  account  fer : 
and  tho'  the  fubie<^  is  extremely  delicate,  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  maldi^  good  my  engag^necMU 
But  &ft,  by  way  of  precautioni  I  warn  the  can- 
did reader  not  to  expe^  this  peculiarity  of  modur 
lation  in  every  inftance.  The  reafon  why  it  is  not 
always  perceptible  has  been  mentioned  more  than 
onoe,  that  th^  thought  and  e&preflion  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  melody ;  fo  gnat,  as  in 
many  inftances  to  niake  the  pooreft  melody  pais 
fpr  rich  and  fpirited.  This  coafideration  makes 
XQfi  infill  upon  a  cozfcel&on  or  two  tl;u^  wiU  iio( 
he  thought  unreaibnable :  &jAf  That  the  experiT 
raent  be  tried  upon  Unes  equal  with  refpedt  to  the 
thought  and  expreffion ;  for  oth^wife  one  may 

eafily 
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eafily  be  mifled  in  judging  of  the  melody :  and 
next,  That  thefe  lines  be  regularly  accented  before 
the  paufe  ;  for  upon  a  matter  abundantly  refined 
in  itfelf,  I  would  not  willingly  be  embarrafled  • 
with  faulty  and  irregular  lines. 

Thefe  preliminaries  adjufted,  I  begin  with  fome 
general  obfervations,  that  will  fave  repeating  the 
fame  thing  over  and  over  upon  every  example. 
And,  firil,  an  accent  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  as  in 
lines  of  the  firil  and  third  order,  makes  a  much 
greater  figure  than  where  the  voice  goes  on  with- 
out a  ftop.  The  fad  is  fo  certain,  that  no  per- 
foil  who  has  an  ear  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  diflinguifh 
that  accent  from  others.  Nor  have  we  far  to  feek 
for  the  efficient  caufe:  the  elevation  of  an  accent- 
ing tfine  produceth  in  the  mind  a  fimilar  eleva- 
tion, which  continues  during  the  paufe  * ;  but 
where  the  paufe  is  feparated  from  the  accent  by  a 
fhort  fyllable,  as  in  lines  of  the  fecond  and  fourth 
order,  the  impreffion  made  by  the  accent  is  more 

flight 

*  Hence  the  livelinefi  of  the  French  language  as  to  (bund, 
above  the  Englifh  5  the  lail  fyllable  in  the  former  being  ge- 
nerally long  and  accented^  the  long  fyllable  in  the  latter 
being  generally  as  far  back  in  the  word  as  poflible^  and  often  ^ 
without  an  accent.  For  this  difference  I  find  no  caufe  fo 
probable  as  temperament  and  difpofition ;  the  French  being 
briik  and  lively,  the  £flgli(h  fedate  and  referved  :  and  this, 
if  it  hold,  is  a  pregnant  infiance  of  a  re&mblance  between 
the  charaAer  of  a  people  and  tha^  of  their  language. 
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flight  when  there  is  no  ftop,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  accent  is  gone  in  a  moment  by  the  falling  of 
the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  fhortfyllablethat  fol- 
lows. The  paufe  alfo  is  fenfiblj  affeded  by  the 
pofition  of  the  accent.  In  lines  of  the  firft  and 
third  order,  the  clofe  conjundion  of  the  accent 
and  paufe,  occafions  a  fudden  ftop  without  prepa- 
ration, which  roufes  the  mind,  and  beftows  on 
the  melody  a  fpirited  air.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  paufe  is  feparated  from  the  accent  by  a 
fhort  fyllable,  which  always  happens  in  lines  of  the 
fecond  and  fourth  order,  the  paufe  is  foft  and 
gentle :  for  this  fliort  unaccented  iy liable,  fuccQed- 
ing  one  that  is  accented,  muft  of  courfe  be  pro- 
nounced with  a  felling  voice,  which  naturally  pre^ 
pares  for  a  paufe ;  and  the  mind  falls  gently  from 
the  accented  fyUable,  and  Aides  into  reft  as  it  were 
infenfibly.  Further,  the  lines  themfdves  derive 
different  powers  from  the  pofition  of  the  paufe, 
which  will  thus  appear.  A  paufe  after  the  fourth 
fyllable  divides  the  line  into  two  unequal  portions, 
of  which  the  larger  comes  laft :  this  circumftance 
refolving  the  line  into  an  afcending  feries,  makes* 
an  impreffion  in  pronouncing  like  that  of  afcend- 
ing ;  and  to  this  impreffion  contribute  the  redou- 
bled effort  in  pronouncing  the  larger  portion, 
which  is  laft  in  order.  The  mind  has  a  different 
feeling  when  the  paufe  fucceeds  the  fifth  fyllable, 
which  divides  the  line  into  two  equal  parts :  thefe 
parts,  pronounced  with  equal  effort,  are  agreeable 
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by  tbeir  unifonnify.  A  line  divided  by  a  pauft 
after  the  iinth  fyllable,  makes  an  iiiipi:cfIion  oppo- 
lite  to  that  firfl  mentioned :  being  divided  into  two 
ufiequal  portions^  of  which  the  ihorter  is  lalt  in 
order,  it  appears  like  a  flow  defeeoding  feries ; 
and  the  fecond  portion  being  pronounced  witb 
lefs  effort  than  the  firft,  the  diminiAied  dTort  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  reft.  And  this  preparation 
fbr  rdl  is  flill  more  fenfibly  felt  where  the  paufe 
is  after  the  feventfa  fyllable^  as  in  lines  of  the 
fourth  order. 

To  apply  thefe  obfervadons  is  an  eafy  tafl^.  A 
linejof  the  firft  oider  is  of  ail  the  moil  i'pirited  and 
lively ;  the  accent,  being  followed  inftantly  by  a. 
pau£b,  makes  an  illuftrious  figure :  the  elevated 
tone  ef  the  accent  devates  the  mind :  the  mind  is 
fupported  in  its  eleiration  by  the  fudden  unprepa- 
red paufe,  which  roufes  and  animates :  and  the 
line  itfelf,  reprefenting  by  its  unequal  divifieh  an 
amending  feries,  carries  the  mind  ftill  higher,  ma- 
king an  impreffion  fimilar  to  that  of  going  upward. 
The  fecond  order  has  a  modulation  £bnfibly  fweet, 
ibft,  imi  flowing ;  the  accent  is  not  fo  fpri^tly  as 
in  the  former,  becaufe  a  fbort  fyllable  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  paufe :  its  elevation,  by  the 
fame  means,  vaniflieth  inftaotaneoufly :  the  mind, 
by  a  falling  voice,  is  gently  prepared  for  a  ftop : 
and  the  pkafure  of  uniformity  from  the  divifion  of 
the  line  into  two  equal  parts,  is  calm  and  fweet* 
The  third  order  has  a  modulation  not  fo  eafily  ex* 

prefled 
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prefled  in  words  :  it  in  part  refembles  the  firft  or-* 
der,  by  the  livelinefs  of  an  accent  fuc(;eeded  in« 
ftantly  by  a  full  paufe  :  but  then  the  elevation  oc« 
oafioned  by  this  circumftaiure,  is  balanced  in  fomt 
degree  by  the  remitted  effort  in  pronouncing  the 
iecond  portion,  which  remitted  effort  has  a  tenden* 
cy  to  reft.  Another  circumftance  diftinguifheth  it 
remarkably :  its  capital  accent  comes  late,  being 
placed  on  the  fixth  fyllable :  and  this  circumftance 
beftows  on  it  an  air  of  gravity  and  folemnity.  The 
laft  order  refembles  the  iecond  in  the  mildnefi  of 
its  accent,  and  foftnefs  of  its  paufe ;  it  is  ftill  more 
folemn  than  the  third,  by  the  latenefs  of  its  capital 
accent:  it  alfo  poffeffes  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  third,  the  tendency  to  reft ;  and  by  that  cir*- 
cumftanoe  is  of  all  the  beft  qualified  for  clofing  a 
period  in  the  completeft  manner. 

But  thefe  are  not  all  the  diftinguilhing  charac«« 
ters  of  the  different  orders.  Each  order,  alfo,  is 
diftinguifhed  by  its  final  accent  and  paufe :  the  un« 
equal  divifion  in  the  firft  order,  makes  an  ;mpref-< 
fion  of  afcending ;  and  the  mind  at  the  clofe  is  in 
the  higheft  elevation,  which  naturally  prompts  it 
to  put  a  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the  concluding  fyl^ 
lable,  whether  by  raifing  the  voice  to  ^  flxarper 
tone,  or  by  exprefling  the  word  in  a  fuller  tone. 
This  order  accordingly  is  of  all  the  leaft  proper  for 
concluding  a  period,  where  a  cadence  is  proper 
and  not  an  accent.  The  fecond  order  being  de- 
ititute  of  the  imprefiion  of  afcent,  cannot  rival  the 
Vol.il  L  '       firft 
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firit  order  in  the  elevation  of  its  concluding  accent, 
nor  confequently  in  the  dignity  of  its  concluding 
^  pauie ;  for  thefe  have  a  mutual  influence.  Thb 
order,  however,  with  xefped  to  its  cloie,  maiiv 
tain3.a  fuperiority  over  the  third  and  fourth  orders : 
in  theie  the  clofe  is  more  humble,  being  brought 
down  \>y  the  imprefiion  of  defcent,  and  by  the  re- 
mitted efibrt  in  pronouncing ;  confid;eral>ly  in  the 
third  order,  and  ftiU  more  confiderably  in  the  laft. 
According  to  this  defcription,  the  coocluding  ac- 
cents and  paufespf  the  four  orders  being  reduced 
to  a  icale,  will  form  a  defcending  feries  probably 
in  an  arithmetical  progreffion. 

After  what  is  iaid,  will  it  be  thought  refining 
too  much  to  fuggeft,  that  the  diff^i>QDt  orders  are 
quafified  for  di&rrat  purpofes,  aad  that  a  poet  of 
genius  will  naturally  be  led  to  make  ^  choice  ac- 
cordingly ?  I  cannot  think  this  altogether  chime- 
rical. As  it  appears  to  me,  the  firft  o^der  Js  pro- 
per for  a  fentiment  that  is  bold,  lively,  or  impe- 
tuous y  the  third  order  is  proper  for  what  is  grave, 
folemn,  or  lofiy ;  the  fecond.'for  what  is  tender, 
delicate,  or  melancholy,  and  in  general  fi>r  all  the 
fympadiietic  emotions ;  and  the  la^  for  fubje^s  of 
the  fame  kind,  when  tiempeced  with  any  degree 
of  folemnity.  I  do  not  contend,  that  any  one  or- 
der is  fitted  for  no  other  taik  than  that  afligned  it ; 
for  at  that  rate,  no  fort  of  melody  would  be  left 
for  accompanying  thoughts  that  have  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  them.    I  only  venture  to  fuggeft,  and  I 

do 
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do  it  with  diffidence,  that  each  of  tho  ordem  is  pe» 
culiarly  adapted  to  certain  fubjedls,  and  better  qua- 
lified than  the  othm  fbt '  expreffittg  them.  iTi* 
beft  way  to  judge  is  by  experiment ;  and  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  a  partial  iearch,  I  ihaU  ccmfine 
my  inftwces  to  a^ngle  ppern^  beginning;  with  the 

.1  T         >      r  >  J 

Firft  order. 

On  her  white  breaft,  a  fparkling  crois  (he  wore^ . 
Which  Jews  might  kils,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  liveijr^  lo^ks  i»4plAght}y  fl4bd  ^fijofe, 
Quick  as  her  cy^,  ttftdl  as  nA&e'^  as  A^  : 
Favouts  to  ftoAe',  to  fttt  flie  (miles  e^estib;  • 
Oft  ihe  reje^yb^^u^^  <'R<^  offenAi  ' 
Bright  as  the  fmi|  her  eyes  die  gazers  ftrike, 
Andy  like  the  fun,  diey  ihine  on  all  alihjfe. 
Yet  graceful  e«le,  and  fweetnels  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  fiinhs,  H  bdte^  had  fiultd  to  hide  ; 

If  to  her  ihar6  fombfeitiale  errors  fUl, 

Look  on  her  fiice,  and  jou'U  forget  'em  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

In  accounting  for  dife  temartable  livellnejS  otthis 
paflage,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who 
hafianear^thot tJk^.mdddy  mufl!  come  infi>ra 
fhart^  The  liaies,  dl:  of  them«  art  of  the  firfk  or*- 
der ;  a  very  unufual  ci^cumftaace  ih  the  stuthor  of 
this  poem,  fo  eminept  for  vaiiety  iui  his  verfiftca^ 
tioo;  Who  can  df>abt|  that  he  has  been  led  by 
delicacy  of  tafte  to  employ  the  firft  ordnf  prdftn 
ahly  to  the  others  ? 

L  2  Second 
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Our  huxnbk  province  is  to  tend  the  &ir, 
Not  a  lets  pleafing,  though  lels  glorious  care ; 
To  lave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  th'  imprifon'd  eflences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  frefh  colours  from  the  vernal  flow'rs ; 
To  fteal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  their  ihow'is, 
(STc. 

Again: 

Oh,  thoughtileis. mortals !  ever^blind  to  figite. 
Too  foon  deje^d,  and  too  fbon  elate. 
Sudden,  thefe  honours  (hall  be  (hatched  away, 
And  curs4  for  ever  this  viAorious  day. 

Third  order. 

4 

To  fifty  chofen  fylphs,  of  ^cial  note, 

We  truft  th'  important  chargey  the  petticoat. 

Again : 

Oh  finy  what  ftranger  caufe,  yet  unezplor'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  rejed  a  lord? 

A  plurality  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  would  not 
have  a  good  effed  in  fucceflion ;  becaufe,  by  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  reft^  their  proper  office  is  to 
clofe  a  period.  The  reader,  therefore,  mull  be 
fatisfied  with  inftances  Wh^re  this  wder  is  mixed 
with  others. 

Not 
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Not  louder  fhrieks  to  pitying  HeavNi  are  caft, 
When'huibands,  or  when  lapdogSy  breathe  their  laiL 

Again : 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confoim4» 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground.    * 

Again : 

She  fees,  and  trembles  at  th*  approaching  ill, 
Juft  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 

Again: 

Wi^  eameft  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  fiEice,         • 
He  firft  the  fiiuff-box  opened,  then  the  cafe. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  experiment,  which  is, 
to  fet  the  different  orders  more  direAly  in  oppofi- 
tion,  by  giving  examples  where  they  are  mixed  in 
the  fame  paflage. 

Firft  and  fecond  orders. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  Ihot  a  tim'rous  ray. 
And  ope'd  thofe  eyes  that  muft  ectiple  the  day. 

Again : 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz'd  alive. 
Not  fcomfol  virgins  who  their  charms  furvivep 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  blifs. 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a'kiis* 

L3  N0t 
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Not  Ijmats  fltrce  tbac  imrepcatiiig  die. 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantua's  pin'd  awrj. 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair, 
As  thouy  fad  virgin !  for  thy  raviihM  hair. 

Firft  and  third. 


Think  what  an  equipage  thou  haft  in  air, 
And  view  with  fcom  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

Again: 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  mafquerades. 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  the  daring  ^ark, 
'  The  glance  by  day,  the  whilper  in  the  dark  ? 

Again: 

With  tender  billet-dotuc  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  fighs  to  raife  the  firej 
Then  proftrate  fidls,  and  bep  with  ardent  eyes. 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  pofleis  the  prize. 

Again: 

Jove's  thunder  roars,  heav'n  trembles  aU  around. 
Blue  Neptune  florms,  the  bellowing  deeps  refoundi 
Earth  (hakes  her  nodding  tow'rs^  the  ground  gives 

way. 
And  the  pale  ghofis  fiart  at  the  flaih  of  dgy  ! 

Secon4 
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Second  and  'third. 

Sunk  in  Thalefixis'  armsi  the  nymph  he  found. 
Her  ejes  dejefted,  and  her  hair  unbound. 

Again : 

On  her  heav'd  bofom  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Which  \nth  a  figjh  (he  raifed ;  and  thus  (he  fidd. 

Mufing^  on  the  foregoing  fubjeft,  t  begin  to 
doubt  whether  all  this  while  I  have  not  been  in  a 
reverie,  and  whether  the  fcene  before  me,  full  of 
objeds  new  and  Angular,  be  not  mere  fairy-land. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  appearance,  or  is  it 
wholly  a  work  of  imagination  ?  We  cannot  doubt 
of  its  reality ;  and  we  may  with  alTurance  pro- 
nounce, that  great  is  the  merit  of  Englifh  Heroic 
verfe  :  for  though  uniformity  prevails  in  the  ar- 
rangement, in  the  equality  of  the  lines,  and  in 
the  refemblance  of  the  final  founds  ;  variety  is  ftill 
more  conlpicuous  in  the  paufes  and  in  the  accents, 
which  are  diverfified  in  a  furprifing  manner.  Of 
the  beauty  that  r^fults  from  a  due  mixture  of  uni- 
formity and  variety*,  many  inftances  have  already 
occurred,  but  none  more  illuftrious  than  Englifh 
verfification  ;  however  rude  it  may  be  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  its  arrangement^  it  is  highly  melodious 
by  its  pau&s  and  accents,  fo  as  already  to  rival  the 

L  4  moil 

*  See  chap^  9. 
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moft  perfedl  fpecies  known  ill  Greece  or  Rome ; 
and  it  is  no  difkgreeable  profpe(%  to  fi|id  \t  fufcep*- 
tible  of  ilill  greater  refinement. 

We  proceed  to  blank  verfe,  which  hath  fb 
many  circumftances  in  common  with  rhyme,  that 
its  peculiarities  may  be  brought  within  a  narrow 
compafs.  'With  refped  to  form,  it  differs  from 
rhyme  in  reje^ing  the  jingle  of  fimilar  founds, 
which  purifies  if.  from  a  childifh  pleafure.  But  this 
improvement  is  a  trifle  comparedjwith  what  follows. 
Our  verfe  is  extreinely  cramped  by  rjiyme  ;  and 
the  peculiar  ^vantage  of  blank  verfe  is,  that  it  is 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  imagination  in  its  boldeft 
flights.  Rhyme  neceflarily  divides  verfe  into  cou- 
plets y  each  couplet  makes  a  complete  mufical  pe- 
riod, the  parts  of  which  are  divided  by  paufes,  and 
the  whole  fummed  up  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end  : 
the  melody  begins  anew  with  the  next  couplet : 
and  in  this  manner  a  compofition  in  rhyme  pio* 
ceeds  couplet  after  couplet.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  the  correfpondenpe  and  concord 
that  ought  to  fubfift  betweeij  found  and  fenfe  ; 
from  which  it  is  a  plain  inference,  that  if  a  cou- 
plet be  a  complete  period  with  reljard  to  melody, 
it  ought  regularly  to  be  the  fame  with  regard  to 
fenfe.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fupport  fuch 
^ridnefs  of  compofition,  licences  are  indulged,  as 
explained  above ;  which,  however,  muft  be  ufed 
with  difcretion,  fo  as  to  preferye  fqine  degree  of 

concord 
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concord  between  the  fenfe  and  the  mufic  :  there 
ought  never  to  be  a  full  clofe  m  the  fenfe  but  at 
the  end  of  a  couplet ;  and  there  ought  always  to 
be  ibme  paufe  in  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  cou- 
plet :  the  fame  period  as  to  fenfe  may  be  extend- 
ed through  feveral  couplets ;  but  each  couplet 
ought  tp  contain  a  diftin<ft  member,  diftinguiihed 
by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  as  well  as  in  the  found ; 
and  the  whole  ought  to  be  clofed  with  a  complete 
cadence  *.  Rules  fuch  as  thefe,  muft  confine 
rhyme  within  very  narrow  bounds :  a  thought  of 
any  extent,  cannot  be  reduced  within  its  compafs : 
the  fenfe  muft  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts^ 
to  make  it  fquare  with  the  curtnefs  of  the  melody ; 
and  befide,  ihort  periods  afford  no  latitude  for  in- 
verfion. 

I  have  examined  this  point  with  the  ftrider  ac- 
curacy, in  order  to  give  a  juft  notion  of  blank 
vdrfe  I  and  to  fhow,  that  a  flight  difference  in  form 
may  produce  a  great  difference  in  fubftance. 
Blank  verfe  has  the  fame  paufes  and  accents  with 
rhyme,  and  a  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line,  like 
what  concludes  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet.    In  a 

word, 

*  This  role  is  quite  negleAed  ia  French  vorfifiottioD* 
Even  foileau  makes  no  difficulty,  tq  clofe  one  fubjeA  with 
the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  and  to  begin  a  new  fubje^  with  the 
fecond.  Such  licence,  however  fand^ified  by  praAice,  is  un- 
pleaiant  by  the  difcordance  between  the  paufes  of  the  ieol^ 
iod  of  the  melody. 
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waA,  the  rales  of  mdody  in  blank  verfe,  ^e  the 
'  fionetliat  obtain  with  refped  to  the  firft  line  of  a 
couplet ;  btLt  beiag  di&ngaged  from  rhyme,  or 
fy<m,  couplets,  there  is  accefs  to  make  every  line 
run  into  another,  precifely  as  to  make  die  fitft 
line  of  a  couplet  run  into  the  fecond«  There  mull 
be  a  mufical  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  but 
this  paufe  is  fo  flight  as  not  to  require  a  paufe  in 
the  fenfe :  and  accordingly  the  fenfe  may  be  car* 
ried  on  with  or  without  paufes,  till  a  period  of  the 
utmoft  extent  be  completed  by  a  full  clofe  .both 
in  the  fenfe  and  the  found  :  there  is  no  reftraint, 
odier  than  that  this  full  clofe  be  at  the  end  of  a 
line ;  and  this  reftraint  is  ntccSkryr,  in  order  to 
prtferve  a  coincidence  between  fenfe  and  fouAd, 
which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  general,  and  is  in- 
diipenfable  in  th6  cafe  of  a  full  clofe,  becaui^  it 
has  a  ftriking  efieA.  Hence  the  fitnefs  of  blank 
verie  for  inverfion  :  and  confequently  the  luftrc 
of  its  paufes  and  accents  ;  for  which,  as  obferved 
above,  there  is  greater  fcope  in  inverfion,  than 
when  words  run  in  their  natural  order* 

In  the  fecond  fedtion  of  this  chapter  it  i&fliown, 
that  nothing  contributes  more  than  inverfion  to 
the  force  and  elevadon  of  language  :  the  couplets 
of  rhyme  confine  inverfion  within  narrow  limits ; 
nor  would  the  elevation  of  inverfion,  were  there 
accefs  for  it  in  rhyme,  readily  accord  with  the 
humbler  tcme  of  that  fort  of  verfe*  It  is  univer- 
fally  agreed,  that  the  loftinefs  of  Milton's  ftyle 

fupports 
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fupports  admirably  the  fublimitj.  of  his  fubjed  ; 
and  it  is  not  kfs  certain,  that  the  loftinefs  of  his 
ftyle  arifes  chiefly  from  inverfion.  Shakefpear 
deab  little  in  inverfion ;  but  his  blank  verfe  be- 
ing a  fort  of  meafured-profe,  is  perfetSly  well 
adapted  to  the  ftage,  where  laboured  inverfion  jis 
highly  improper,  becaufe  in  dialogue  it  never  can 
be  natural. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  that  fuperior  power 
of  expreflion  which  verfe  acquires  by  laying  afide 
rhyme.    But  this  is  not  the  only  ground  for  pre- 
ferring  blank  verfe :  it  has  another  preferable 
quality  not  lefs  fignal ;  and  that  is,  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  complete  melody.    Its  mufic  is 
not,  like  that  of  rhyme,  confined  to  a  fingle  cou- 
plet ;  but  takes  in  a  great  compafs,  fo  as  in  £bme 
meafure  to  rival  mufic  properly  fo  called.     The 
interval  between  its  cadences  may  be  long  or  fliort 
at  pleafure ;  and,  by  that  means,  its  melody,  with 
refpeA  both  to  richnefs  and  variety,  is  fuperior 
far  to  that  of  rhyme,  and  fuperior  even  to  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Hexameter.  Of  this  obferva- 
tion  no  perfon  can  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Paradife  Lojl :  in  which  work  there  are  in- 
deed many  carelefs  lines ;  but  at  every  turn  the 
richeft  melody  as  well  as  the  fublimeft  fentiments 
are  confpicuou^.     Take  the  following  fpecimen. 

Now  Morn  her  tofy  fteps  in  th'  eaftem  clime 
Advancing,  fbw'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl ; 

When 
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When  Adam  wak'd,  fo  cuftom'di  for  his  fieep 
Was  aerj  light  from  pure  digefUoo  bred 
And  temp'rate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  found 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  difpers'd,  and  the  flirill  matin  fong 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;  fo  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  treiTes  difcompos'd,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  reft :  he  on  his  fide 
Leaning  half>rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  afleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zlephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  foft  touching,  whifper'd  thus.    Awake, 
My  £ureft,  my  efpous'd,  my  lateft  found, 
Heaven's  laft  beft  gift,  my  ever-new  delight. 
Awake ;  the  morning  fliines,  and  the  frefh  field 
Calls  us :  we  lofe  the  prime,  to  mark  how  fpring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extntfting  liquid  fweet* 

Bcok,  5.  /.  I. 

Comparing  Latin  Hexameter  with  Englifii  He- 
roic rhyme,  the  former  has  obvioufiy  the  advan- 
tage  in  the  following  particulars.  It  is  greatly 
preferable  as  to  arrangement,  by  the  latitude  it 
admits  in  placing  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 
Secondly,  the  length  of  an  HeKameter  line  hath 
Q,  majeilic  air :  ours,  by  its  ihortnefs,  is  indeed 

more 
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more  brilk  and  lively,  but  much  lefs  fitted  for  the 
fiiblime.  And,  thirdly,  the  long  high-founding 
words  that  Hexaipeter  admits,  add  greatly  to  its 
majefty.  To  compenfate  thefe  advantages,  £ng- 
liih  rhjrme  poflefies  a  greater  number  and  greater 
variety  both  of  paufes  and  of  accents.  Thefe  two 
forts  of  verfe  (land  indeed  pretty  much  in  oppo- 
fition  :  in  Hekameter,  great  variety  of  arrange* 
ment^  none  in  the  paufes  nor  accents ;  in  Englifh 
rhyme,  great  variety  in  the  paufes  and  accents, 
very  little  in  the  arrangement 

In  blank  verfe  are  united,  in  a  good  meafure, 
the  feveral  properties  of  Latin  Hexameter  and 
Engliih  rhyme ;  and  it  poflefles  befide  many  fig- 
nal  properties  of  its  own.  It  is  not  confined,  like 
Hexameter,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end  of  every 
line ;  nor,  like  rhyme,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end 
of  every  couplet.  Its  conftrudion,  which  admits 
the  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  gives  it  a  ftill 
greater  majefty  than  arifes  from  the  length  of  a 
Hexameter  line.  By  the  fame  means,  it  admits 
inverfion  even  beyond  the  Latin  or  Greek  Hexa-^ 
meter ;  for  thefe  fuffer  fome  confinement  by  the 
regular  clofes  at  the  end  of  every  line.  In  its 
mufic  it  is  illuftrious  above  all :  the  melody  of 
Hexameter  verfe  is  circumfcribed  to  a  line ;  and 
of  Englifh  rhyme,,  to  a  couplet :  the  melody  of 
blank  verfe  is  under  no  confinement,  but  enjoys 
the  utmoft  privilege,  of  which  melody  of  verfe  is 
fufcefptible ;  which  is,  to  run  hand  in  hand  with 

the 
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the  fehfe.  la  a  word^  blank  verle  is  fuperior  to 
Hexameter  in  manj  articles^  and  inferior  to  it  in 
none,  iave  in  the  freedom  of  arraogeaMnt,  and 
in  the  ufe  of  long  words. 

In  French  Heroic  verfe,  there  are  foand,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  de&dbs  of  Latin  Hexameter  and 
Engliih  rhjme,  without  the  beauties  of  either : 
fubjeded  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  and  to  thm 
full  clofe  at  the  end  of  every  couple,  it  i$  alfo 
extremely  fatiguing  by  uniformity  in  its  paufes 
and  accents :  the  line  invariably  is  divided  by  the 
paufe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  accent  is  in* 
variably  placed  before  the  paufe, 

Jeune  et  vaillant  her6s  ||  dont  Is  haute  fageife 
N'eft  point  k  fruit  tardlf  |]  d'une  lente  vieiUefle. 

Here  every  circumftance  contributes  to  a  tirefom* 
uniformity :  a  conftant  return  of  the  fame  paufe 
and  of  the  lame  accent,  as  well  as  an  equal  divi- 
,iion  of  every  line  ;  which  fatigue  the  ear^ without 
intermifiion  or  change.  I  cannot  fet  this  matter 
ia  a  better  light,  than  by  prefenting  to  the  reader 
a.  French  tranflatioii  of  the  following  paflage  of 
Mihon : 

Two.  of  £ar  nobler  flxape,  ertSt  and  tall, 
Godlike  ered,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefty,  feem'd  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  feem'd ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The 
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• 

Thie  unage  oi  their  glorious  makeir  ihone 
Trut])|  vnf4om^bnGdfudf  fevc^re  and  pure.; 
*  Seyere,  but  in  true  filial  fireedom  plac'd ; 
Whence  tque  sinthoritj  in  n»en ;  though  both 
Not  equaly  as.  their  fei  not  equal  feem'd  \ 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  foftncfe  Ihe  and  fw*et  attraftive  grace  j 
He  for  God  oatyt  ihe  for  God  ia  him.  '    - 

Were  the  paufes  of  the  fenfe  and  found  in  thjs 
pafTage  but  a  little  better  aflbrted,  nothing  ip 
verfe  could  be  ^qre  melodi9U^  In  general,  the 
great  defed  of  MUton's  verfificationyjp  other  re- 
^peAs  admirable^  is  the  want  of  coincidence  be- 
tween the  paufes  of  the  fenfe  and  foi^qd. 

The  tranflation  is  iq  the  foUqwing  word& :. 

Cc  lieux  delicieuz,  ce  paradis  charmant, 

Re^oit  deiix  objets  fon  plus  bel  omement; 

Leur  port  majeftueux,  et  leur  demarche  altiere, 

Semble  leur  meriter  fur  la  nature  entiere 

Ce  droit  de  commands  que  Dieu  leur  a  donne^ 

Sur  kur  auguftt  front  de  gl<»re  couronntf • 

Dtt  fouTfir^t^  du  fii^I  drille  i^  rdemblance  : 

Dans  leur  fimp^es  regards  eclatte  1'  innocence, 

L'adorable  candeur,  I'aimable  reriteV 

La  raifon,  la  bgofle,  et  la  sffvcritv,  ' 

Qu'  adoucit  la  prudence,  et  cet  air  de  droiture 

Pu  vifage  des  rois  refpe£hible  parure. 

Ces  deux  objets  divin  n'ont  pas  les  m^es  traits, 

lb  paroiffeht  forties,  quoique  tous  deux  parfaits ; 

L'ua  pour  la  nujefttf^-k  f<Mx^c,  et  la-noble£fe>j 

L'autre 
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L'autxe  poor  la  douceur,  la  grace,  et  la  tendrefle*; 
Celui-ci  pour  Dieu  (eul,  Tautre  pour  rhomme  enoor* 

Here  the  (enfe  is  fairly  tranflated,  the  words  are 
of  equal  power,  and  yet  how  inferior  the  melodj ! 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
Hexameter  verfe  into  the  living  languages,  but 
without  fuccefs.  The  Englifli  language,  I  am  i^- 
clin^^d  to  think,  is  not  fufceptible  of  this  melody: 
and  my  reafons  are  thefe.  Firft,  the  polyfyUables 
in  Latin  and  Greek  are  finely  diverfified  by  long 
and  fhort  fyllables,  a  circumftance  that  qualifift 
them  for  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verfe :  ours 
arp  extremely  ill  qualified  for  that  fervice,  becaufe 
they  fuperabound  in  fhort  fyllables.  Secondly, 
the  bulk  of  our  monofyllables  are  arbitrary  with 
regard  to  length,  which  is  an  unlucky  circumftance 
in  Hexameter :  for  although  cuftom,  as  obferved 
above,  may  render  familiar  a  long  or  a  fhort^pro-> 
nunciation  of  the  fame  word,  yet  the  mind  waver- 
ing between  the  two  founds,  cannot  be  fo  much 
affeded  with  either,  as  with  a  word  that  hath  al- 
ways th£  fame  found ;  and  for  that  reafon,  arbi- 
trary founds  are  ill  fitted  for  a  melody  which  is 
chiefly  fupportcd  by  quantity.  In  Latin  and  Greek 
Hexameter,  invariable  founds  diredt  and  afcertain 
the  melody.  Englifh  Hexameter  would  be  defti* 
tute  of  melody,  unlefs  by  artful  pronunciation  ; 
becaufe  of  neceflity  the  bulk  of  its  founds  muft  be 

arbitrary. 
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arbitrarj.  The  pronunciation  is  eaij  in  a  fimpl« 
movement  of  alternate  long  and  fhort  fyllables  $ 
but  would  be  perplexing  and  unpkafant  in  the 
diverfified  movement  of  Hexameter  verfe* 


Rhyme  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  modern  poe'^^ 
try,  as  to  deferve  a  folemn  trial.  I  have  for  that 
reaibn  referved  it  to  be  examined  with  delibera^ 
tion  ;  in  order  to  diftover,  if  I  can,  its  peculiar 
beauties,  and  its  degree  of  merit.  The  firft  view 
of  this  fubjedt  leads  naturally  to  the  following  re-^ 
fle&ion  :  **  That  rhyme  hating  ho  relation  to  fen* 
**  timent,  nor  any  effedl  upon  the  ear  other  thaii 
^*  a  mere  jingle,  ought  to  be  banifhed  all  compo- 
'^  fitions  of  any  dignity,  as  aflfording  but  a  trifling 
*'  and  cfaildifh  pleafiire."  It  will  alfo  be  obferved^ 
'*  That  a  jingle  of  words  hath  in  fome  meafure  a 
''  ludicrous  effect ;  witnefs  the  double  rhymes  of 
**  HudibroTf  which  contribute  no  finall  fhare  to 
its  drollery  \  that  in  a  ferious  work  this  ludi- 
crous effeft  would  be  equally  remarkable,  were 
it  not  obfcured  by  the  prevailing  gravity  of  the 
fubjed^-tixat  having  however  a  conftant  tenden- 
cy to  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  compofition, 
more  than  ordinary  fire  is  requifite  to  fupport 
^'  the  dignity  of  the  fentiments  againft  fuch  an 
"  undermining  antagonift  *." 

Vol.  n.  M  Thefc 
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*  Vofliusy  De  fotmatum  auttu^  p.  26.  fays,  ''  Nihil  aeque 
graviuti  orationb  afficit,  quam  in  ibno  ladere  fyllaba- 


«  nim.'* 
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Thefe  arguments  are  fpecious,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly fome  weight.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  in  modem  tongues 
rhyme  has  become  univerfal  among  men  as  well  as 
children  ;  and  that  it  cannot  have  fuch  a  currency 

I 

without  fome  foundation  in  human  nature.  In 
fadl,  it  has  been  fuccefsfiilly  employed  by  poets  of 
geniusy  in  their  ferious  and  grave  compofitions,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  which  are  more  light  and  airy. 
Here  in  weighing  authority  againft  argument, 
the  fcales  feem  to  be  upon  a  level ;  and  therefore, 
to  come  at  any  thing  decifive,  we  muft  pierce  a 
little  deeper. 

Mufic  has  great  power  over  the  foul ;  and  may 
fiiccefsfully  be  employ'd  to  inflame  or  foothe  paf- 
fionsy  if  not  actually  to  raife  them.  A  fingle 
found,  however  fweet,  is  not  mufic ;  but  a  fingle 
found  repeated  after  intervals,  may  have  the  effe& 
to  roufe  attention,  and  to  keep  the  hearer  awake : 
and  a  variety  of  fimilar  founds,  fucceeding  each 
other  after  regular  intervals,  muft  have  a  ftill 
ftronger  eflfed.  This  confideraticm  is  applicable 
to  rhyme,  which  connects  two  verfe-lines  by  ma- 
king them  clofe  with  two  words  fimilar  in  found. 
And  confidering  attentively  the  mufical  effed  of  a 
couplet,  we  find,  that  it  roufes  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duceth  an  emotion  moderately  gay  without  digni-* 
ty  or  elevation :  like  the  murmuring  of  a  brook 
gliding  through  pebbles,  it  calms  the  mind  when 
perturbed,  and  gently  raifes  it  when  funk.  Thefe 
cffei^s  are  fcarce  perceived  when  the  whole  poem  is 

in 
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in  rhyme ;  but  are  extxemely  remarkable  by  con- 
traft,  ia  the  couplets  that  clofe  the  feveral  a£ts  of 
our  later  tragedies  :  the  tone  of  the  mind  is  fen- 
fibly  varied  by  them,  from  anguifh,  diftrefs,  or  me-^ 
lancholy,  to  fome  degree  of  eafe  and  alacrity.  For 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  I  appeal  to  the  fpeech 
of  Jane  Shore  in  the  fourth  a6l,  when  her  doom 
was  pronounced  by  Glo'fter ;  to  the  fpeech  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray  at  the  end  of  the  firft  ad  ;  and 
to  that  of  Califta,  in  the  Fair  Pemtent^  when  (he 
leaves  the  ftage,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  ad* 
The  fpeech  of  Alicia,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  ad 
of  Jane  Shore ^  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt :  in  "■ 
a  fcene  of  deep  diflrefs,  the  rhymes  which  finifh 
the  ad^  produce  a  certain  gaiety  and  cheerfulneis, 
fkr  from  according  with  the  tone  of  the  pfdfion  : 

AJ^cia^    Forever?  Oh!  Forever! 
Oh  !  who  can  bear  tp  be  a  wretch  for  ever ! 
My  rival  too  !  his  hft  thoughts  hung  on  herx 
Andy  as  he  parted,  left  a  bleflmg  for  her : 
Shall  flie  be  bleis'd,  and  I  be  curs'd,  for  ever  1 
No ;  fince  her  fatal  beauty  was  the  caufe 
Of  all  my  fuff^rings,  let  her  ihare  my  pains ; 
Let  her,  like  me  of  ev'ry  joy  forlorn. 
Devote  the  hour  wbe%fuch  a  wretch  was  bom: 
like  me  to  deferts  and  to  darkneis  run, 
Abhor  the  day,  and  curfe  the  golden  fun  \ 
Gaft  ev'ry  good  and  evVy  hope  behind ; 
Dcteft  the  works  of  nature,  loathe  mankind  : 
Like  me  with  cries  £firaded  fill  the 
Tear  her  poor  bofom,  and  her  frantic 
And  prove  the  torments  of  the  laft 

M  2  Having 
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Having  defcribed,  the  beft  way  I  can,  the  im- 
preffion  that  rhyme  makes  on  the  mind ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  whether  there  be  any  fubjeds  to 
which  rhyme  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  what 
fubjedts  it  is  improper.  Grand  and  lofty  fubjeds, 
which  have  a  powerful  influence^claimprecedence 
in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter  of  Grandeur  and 
Sublimity  it  is  eftabUihedy)that  a  grand  or  fublime 
objedt,  infpires  a  warm  enthufiailic  emotion  dif- 
daining  ftridt  regularity  and  order;  which  emotion 
is  yery  different  from  that  infpired  by  the  mode- 
rately enlivening  mufic  of  rhyme.  Suppofing 
then  an  elevated  fubjed  to  be  exprefled  in  rhyme, 
what  muil  be  the  effed  ?  The  intimate  union  of 
the  mufic  with  the  fubjed,  produces  an  intimate 
union  of  their  emotions  ?  one  infpired  by  the  fub- 
jedy  which  tends  to  elevate  and  expand  the  mind ; 
and  one  infpired  by  the  mufic,  which,  confining 
the  mind  within  the  narrow  limhs  of  regular  ca- 
dence and  fimilar  found,  tends  to  prevent  all  ele- 
vation above  its  own  pitch.  Emotions  fo  little 
concordant,  cannot  in  union  have  a  happy  eSed. 
But  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  reafon  upon  a  cafe 
that  never  did,  and  probably  never  will  happen, 
viz.  an  important  fubjed  clothed  in  rhyme,  and 
yet  fupported  in  its  utmoft  elevation.  A  happy 
thought  or  warm  exprelfion,  may  at  times  give  a 
fudden  bound  upward  ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
greater  than  has  hitherto  exifted,  to  fupport  a 
poem  of  any  length  in  a  tone  elevated  much  above 

that 
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that  of  the  melody.  Taflb  and  Ariofto  ought  not 
to  be  made  exceptions,  and  ftill  le&  Voltaire. 
And  after  all,  where  the  poet  has  the  dead  weight 
of  rhjme  conftsmtly  to  draggle  with,  how  can  we 
exped  an  uniform  etevation  in  a  high  pitch ;  when 
filch  elevation  with  all  d>e  fupport  it  can  receive 
from  language,  requires  the  utmoft  effort  of  the 
human  genius  ? 

But  how,  admitting  rhyme  to  be  an  unfit  drefs 
for  grand  and  lofty  images ;  it  has  one  advantage 
however,  which  is,  to  raife  a  low  fubjedl  to  its 
own  degree  of  elevation.  Addifon  *  obferves, 
That  rhyme,  without  any  other  ailiflance, 
throws  the  language  off  from  profe,  and  very 
often  makes  an  indifferent  phrafe  pafs  unregard- 
ed; but  where  the  verfe  is  not  buih  upon 
rhymes,  there,  pdmp  of  found  atid  cBStgy  of 
^*  expreffion  are  indifpenfably  neceffary,  to  fup- 
"  port  the  ftyle,  and  keep  it  frbin  ^itig  into  the 
•*  flatnefs  of  profe."  Thi6  effefi  of  rhyme  is  re- 
markable in  French  verfe :  which,  being  fimple, 
^nd  little  qualified  for  inVerfion,  teadily  finks 
down  to  profe  where  not  artificially  fupported  : 
rhyme  is  therefore  indifpenfable  in  Frehch  trage- 
dy, and  may  be  proper  even  in  French  comedy. 
Yoltaife  f  aflfighs  that  very  reafon  for  adhering  to 

M  3  rhynie 

«  Spedator,  No.  285. 

f  Prc&ce  to  his  OJEdipuSf  and  in  his  dlfcourfe  upon  tra- 
gedy, prefixed  to  the  tragedy  of  Brutw^ 
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thTtne  in  thefe  compofitions.  He  indeed  candid- 
ly owns,  that,  even  with  the  fupport  of  rhyme, 
^e  tragedies  of  his  country  are  little  hetter^than 
converfation-pieces  ;  which  feems  to  infer,  that 
the  French  language  is  weak,  and  an  improper 
dre&  for  any  grand  fubjed.  Voltaire  was  fenfible 
of  the  imperfedion ;  and  yet  Voltaire  attempted 
an  epic  poem  in  that  language. 

The  cheering  and  enlivening  power  of  rhyme, 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  in  poems  of  Ihort  lines, 
where  the  rhymes  Fetum  upon  the  ear  in  a  quick 
fucceflion  ;'  for  which  reafon  rhyme  is  perfe^y 
well  adapted  to  gay,  light,  and  airy  fubjeds^ 
Witnefi  the  following : 

O  die  pleafing,  pleafing  aaguiih, 
ynien  welove  and  when  we  hmguMb ! 

Wiflies  ri£|ig. 

Thoughts  fttiprifingi 

Pleafure  coiirting, 

ChariM  tranfportiiig, 

Fancy  viewingf 

Joys  enfuing, 
O  atkt  pleafing,  pleafing  angoifli ! 

For  that  reafon,  fhch  frequent  rhymes  are  vei^ 
improper  for  any  fevere  or  ferious  paffion :  the 
diiTonance  between  the  fubjed  and  the  melody  i^ 
yery  fenfibly  felt.    Witnefs  the  following : 
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Ardito  ti  rendst 

T'accenda 

Oi  fdegno 

P'un  figlio 

II  periglio 

D'un  regno 

L'amor. 
E'dolce  ad  tm'sdma* 

Che  afpctta 

Vendetta 
U  perder  'la  calms^ 

Ffa  Tire  ^  core 

MetaJi(j/to.    4rtaj€rfe^  a6f,  3.  fc.  3. 

Again  : 

Now  under  hanging  mountaina, 
Befide  the  £dl  of  fountains. 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders. 
Rolling  in  meanders, 

All  alone. 

Unheard,  unknown. 

He  makes  his  moai\, 

An4  calls  h^r  ghoft* 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  loft; 
Now  with  furies  furrouAded^ 
Defpairing,  confounded. 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidft  Rhodope's  ihows. 

Poptf  Ode  for  Mufc^  L  97. 

Khyme  is  not  leis  unfit  for  anguifli  or  deep  di- 
^efs^  than  for  fubjeds  elevated  and  lofty ;  and 

M  4  fo^^ 
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for  that  reafon  has  been  long  difufed  in  the  Eng? 
lilh  and  Italian  tragedy,  in  a  work  where  the 
fubjed  is  ferious  though  not  elevated,  rhyme  has 
pot  a  good  effe£t ;  becauib  the  airinef^  of  the  me- 
lody agrees  not  with  the  giravity  of  the  fubjeft  : 
the  EJfay  on  Man,  which  treats  a  fubjed  great  and 
Important,  would  make  a  better  figure  in  blank 
verfe.  Sportive  Iqve,  mirth»  gaiety^  humour,  and 
ridicule,  are  the  province  of  ri^yme.  The  bounda- 
ries ailigned  it  by  nature,  were  extended  in  bar- 
barous and  illiterate  ages ;  and  in  its  ufuq[>ations 
it  has  long  been  protected  by  cuftom  :  but  tafte; 
in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  morals,  improves 
daily  ;  and  makes  a  progrefs  toward  perfedlion^ 
flow  indeed  but  uniform :  and  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt,  that  rhyme,  in  ]3f  ita^n^  will  in  time  be 
forced  to  abandon  its  unjuft:  conquefts,  and  to  con- 
fine itfelf  within  its  natUdral  limits. 

Having  faid  what  occurred  upon  rhyme,  I  clofc 
the  fedtion  with  a  general  obfervation,  That  the 
melody  of  verfe  fo  powerfully  enchants  the  mind, 
as  to  draw  a  veil  over  very  grofs  faults  and  imper- 
fedions.  Of  this  ppwey  ^  ftrqnger  example  can- 
not be  given  tha-n  the  epifode  of  Ar^ftaeus,  which 
plofes  the  fourth  Ijogk  of  tb^  Georgics.  To  re- 
new a  ftock  of  bees  when  the  former  is  loft,  Vir- 
gil affer^;  that  they  may  be  produced  in  the  en- 
trails of  a  bullock,  flain  and  managed  in  a  certdi^ 
manner    This  leads  him  to  isiy^  how  tiiis  ftrange 

receit 
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receit  was  invented  ;  which  is  as  follows.    Ari- 
ilaeos  having.loil  his  bees  by  difeafe  and  .feauney 
never  dreams  of  employing  the  ordinary  means  for 
obtaining  a  new  ftock  ;  but,  like  a  froward  child, 
complains  heavily  to  his  mother  Cyrene,  a  water* 
nymph.  She  advifes  him  to  confult  Froteus,  a  fea- 
^od,  not  how  he  was  to  obtain  a  new  ftock,  but 
only  by  what  fatality  he  had  loft  his  former  ftock; 
adding,  that  violence  was  neceflary,  becaufe  Pror 
teus  would  fay  nothing  voluntarily,    Ariftseus, 
fatisfied  with  this  advice,  though  it  gave  him  nq 
.profped  of  repairing  his  lofs,  proceeds  to  e%ec\ir 
tion.     Proteus  is  caught  fleeping,  bound  with 
cords,  and  compelled  to  fp^ak.    He  declares,  that 
Ariftaeus  was  puniihed  with  the  lofs  of  his  bees, 
for  attempting  the  chaftity  of  £uridic£  the  wife 
of  Orpheus  ;  flie  having  been  ftung  to  death  by 
a  ferpent  in  flying  his  embraces.    Proteus,  whofe 
fullennefs  ought  to  have  been  converted  into  wrath 
by  the  rough  treatment  he  mqt  with,  becomes  on 
a  fudden  courteous  and  communicative.  He  gives 
the  whole  hiftory  of  the  expedition  to  hell  which 
Orpheus  undertook  in  order  to  recover  his  fpoufe : 
a  very  entertaining  ftory,  but  without  the  leaft  iie-^ 
lation  to  what  was  in  view.    Ariftaeus,  returning 
to  his  mother,  is  advifed  to  deprecate  by  facrifices 
the  wrath  of  Orpheus,  who  was  now  dead.    A 
bullock  is  {acrificed,  and  out  of  the  entrails  fpring 
fniraculoufly  a  fwarm  of  bees.     Does  it  follow, 
that  the  fame  may  be  obtained  without  a  miracle, 
fis  is  fuppofed  in  the  receit  f 
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A  LIS*Toftbf  differtnt  FEET,  and  of  their 

NAMES, 

X.  Ptkrrichius,  confifts  of  two  fhort  fyllables. 
Examples :  Deus^  given^  cannot ^  hillock^  run-^ 

%.  Spondxus,  confifts  of  two  long  fyllables : 
onmes^  poffejs^  forewarn^  mankind^  fometime. 

3.  Iambus,  compofed  of  a  ihort  and  a  long : 
pios^  intent^  degree^  appear^  conjhu^  repent^  de^ 

mandy  report ffuJpcSl^  affront^  event. 

a* 

4*  Trochaxus,  or  Choreus,  a  long  and  fhort : 
feruatf  whereby ,  afters  legal,  meajiire,  burden^ 
holy,  lofty. 

5«  I'ribrachys,  three  fhort, :  melius,  property. 

^,  MotossuSy  three  long :  deleHant. 

7.  AKAPAKSTas,  two  fhoTt  and  a  long:  ani'^ 
mos,  condejcend,  apprehend,  overheard,  ac- 
quiejce^  immature,  overcharge,  firenade,  oppor^ 
tune* 

8.  Dactylus^ 
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8.  Dactylus,  a  long  and  two  ihort :  carmina^ 
evident^  excellence^  ejiimate^  wonderful^  akU 
tudCf  burdened^  minijler^  tenement. 

9«  Bacchius,  a  fhort  and  two  long :  dolores. 

10.  Hyppobacchius    or   Antibacchius,    two' 

long  and  a  fliort :  pelluntur, 

1 1.  Cretigus,  or  Amphimacer,  a  fliort  fyUable 

between  two  long  :  in/ko^  afternoon, 

1 2.  Amphibrachys,  a  long  fyUable  between  two 

fliort :  honor e^  confider^  imprudent,  procedure, 
attended,  propojed,  re/pondent,  concurrence, 
apprentice,  rejpeSHvc^  revenue. 

13.  Proceleusmaticus,    four  fliort  fyllables: 

bominihus,  necejffary. 

14.  DispoNDEUSy  four  lon^  fyllables :  infinitis. 

15.  DiiAMBUSy  compofed  of  two  Iambi :  Jeveri" 
.  tas. 

16.  DiTRocHAEUSy  of  two  Trochssi :  permanere, 

procurator. 

17.  lONlCUS, 


/ 
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I7»  loNicus,  two  (hort  fyUables  and  twd  long  : 
prcpn'obafU. 

x8f  Another  foot  pafles  under  the  ftune  name, 
compofed  of  two  long  fyllables  and  two 
(hort;  cakarilms^pqlfeffory. 

19,  Ghoriambus,  two  fhort .  fyUables  between 

two  long;  nobiKtas^ 

20.  AKTiSPASTtJS,  two  long  fyllabl^  between 

two  (hort:  Alexander. 

%i.  Paxon  ift,  one  long  fyUable  ai^d  three  fhort : 
temfioribuSf  ordinafy,  ifxvenioryi  temperament. 

• 

92«  Paeon  2d,  the  fecond  fyllable  long,  and  the 
other  three  ihort :  rapidityyfolemmty^  mino^ 
rity^  conjidered^  Unfrudently^  extravagant^ 
reJpe^fuUy^  accordingly. 

23.  Pason  3d,  the  third  fyllable  long  and  the 

other  fhcee  (hott :  unimatus^  independent, 
conde/cendence,  Jacerdotal,  reimburfement^ 
manufaSlure. 

24.  Paeoh  4th,  thq  laft  fyllable  long  and  the  o- 

ther  three  (hort :  celeritas. 

25.  Efitritus 
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25.  Epit&itus  ift/  the  firft  fyllable  Ihort  and 
the  other  three  long :  voluptates. 

a6«  EpiTaiTUs  ad,  the  fecond  fyllable  ihort  and 
the  oth^r  three  long :  pcenitentes. 

27.  Epitritus  3d,  the  third  fyllable  ihort  and 
the  other  three  long :  dijcordias. 

a8.  Epitkitus  4th/  the  laft  fyllablb  ihort  and 
the  other  three  long :  fortunatus. 

ag.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Pyr- 
rhichius  and  Dadylus :  mini/icrial. 

30.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compoied  of  a  Tro* 

chaeus  and  Dadylus :  Jingidarity^ 

31.  A  word  of  five  lyllable$  compofed  of  a  Dac- 

Qrlus  and  Trochaeus :  precipikUum,  exami* 
nation. 

3a.  A  word  of  five  ffrllables,  the  fecond  only 
long:  Jignijicancy. 

33*  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  of  two  Dae- 
tyles:  impetuofity. 

34*  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Tri-^ 
brachys  and  Dadyle :  pufiJlanimity. 

N.  B. 
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N.  B.  Eveiy  word  may  b!e  confidered  as  a 
profe  foot,  becaufe  eveiy  word  is  diilinguiflied  by 
a  paufe ;  and  eveiy  foot  in  verfe  may  be  confi- 
,dered  as  a  verfe  word,  compofed  of  fyllables  pro^ 
nounced  at  once  without  a  paule. 


CHAP. 


/      I 


»•} 
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Co     MPARIS0M8. 

^COMPARISONS,  as  obferved  above  *,  fervc"^ 
^^  two  purpofes :  when  addrefled  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inftrud ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various 
means  contribute  to  the  latter ;  firft,  the  fuggeft- 
ing  fome  unufual  refemblance  or  contraft ;  fe- 
cond,  the  fetting'^n  objeA  in  the  ftrongeft  light ; 
third,  the  alTociating  an  objeA  with  others  that 
are  agreeable ;  fourth,  the  elevating  an  objed  j , 
and,  fifth,  the  deprefling  it.  And  that  compari- 
fons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  means, 
appears  from  what  is  faid  in  the  chapter  above 
cited ;  and  will  be  made  ftill  more  evident  by 
examples,  which  {hall  be  given  after  premifing 
ibme  general  obfervations. 

Objeds  of  difierent  fenfes  cannot  be  compared 
together ;  for  fuch  objeds,  being  entirely  feparated 
from  each  other,  have  no  circumftance  in  common 
to  admit  either  refemblance  or  contrail.  Objeds 
of  hearing  may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of 
cafte,  of  finell,  and  of  touch :  but  the  chief  fund. 

of 

•  Chap.  8. 
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of  comparifon  are  objeds  of  fight ;  becaufe,  in 
writing  or  fpeaking,  things  can^  only  be  compared 
in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of  fight  are  more  diflindt 
and  lively  than  thofe  of  any  other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  be*- 
gins  to  think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  Ian* 
guage  cannot  long  lie  concealed ;  and  when  dtf-^ 
covered,  they  are  generally,  by  the  force  of  no- 
velty, carried  beyond  moderation^  Thus,  in  thd 
early  poems  of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors 
and  finliles  founded  on  flight  aiid  diftant  refem- 
blances,  which^  lofing  their  grace  with  their  no-> 
velty,  wear  gradually  out  of  repute ;  and  now,' 
by  the  improvement  of  tafte,  none  but  correft 
metaphors  and  fimiles  are  admitted  into  any  po- 
lite compofition.  To  illuftrate  this  obfervation, 
a  fpecimen  ihall  be  given  afterward  of  fuch  me* 
taphors  as  I  have  been  defcribing ;  with  refped 
to  fimiles,  take  the  following  fpecimen* 

Behold,  thott  art  fidr,  my  love :  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock 
of  goats  that  appear  from  Moont  Gilead :  tby  teeth  are 
like  a  flock  of  iheep  firom  the  wafliing,  every  ooe  bear- 
ing twins  2  thy  lips  are  fike  a  thread  of  icarlet :  thy  neck 
Uke  the  tower  of  David  built  for  an  armoozy,  whereon 
hang  a  thoufand  ihields  of  mighty  men :  thy  two  breafls 
like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed  among 
the  lilies:  thy  eyes  like  the  fiih-pools  in  Heihbon,  by. 
the  gate  of  Bath-rabbixp :  thy  nofe  Uke  the  tower  of  Le- 
banon, looking  toward  Damafcns. 

Song  ofSobmotim 

Thou 
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Thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath  *,  thy  hair  like  the 
mift  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks  and  ihines 
to  the  heam  of  the  weft;  thj  breafts  are  lik^  two 
Ixnooth  rocks  feen  from  Branno  of  the  ftreams  ^  thy 
arms  like  two  white  pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  mij^ty 
Fingal.  *    » 

Fingal, 

It  has  no  good  efFed  to  compare  things  by  way 
of  fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind ;  nor  to  com- 
pare by  contraft  things  of  different  kinds.  The 
reafon  is  given  in  the  chapter  quoted  above ;  and 
the  reafon  fhall  be  illuftrated  by  examples.  The 
firft  is  a  comparifon  built  upon  a  refemblance 
(b  obvious  as  to  cfiake  little  or  no  impreflion. 

This  juft  rebuke  inflam'd  the  Lycian  crew. 
They  join,  they  thicken,  and  th'  aiTault  renew  : 
Unmpv'd  th'  embody'd  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 
And  fix'd  fupport  the  weight  of  all  the  war ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  pow'rs, 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towr's. 
As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds, 
Two  ftubborn  fwains  with  blows  difpute  their  boundsf ; 
They  tug,  they  fweat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yield, 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field : 
Thus  obftinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall ; 
Nor  tfaele  can  keep,  nor  thofe  can  win  the  wall. 

Iliad,  xii.  505. 

Another,  from  Milton,  lies  open  to  the  fame  Ob- 
jedion.     Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearching 
for  mines  of  gold.     . 
Vol.  II.  N  A 
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Annmeroiis  brigade  haiten'd :  as  "wfaeB  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  (pade  and  pick -ax  arm'd, 
Foremn  the  rojal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  call  a  rampart. 

The  next  (hall  be  of  things  contralled  that  aie 
of  di&rent  kinds. 

^eiM*  What,  is  mj  Richard  bodi  in  Ihape  and  ouiid 
,Traiisform'd  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  depo8*d 
Hiine  iate&eft?  Hath  he  been  in  thj  heart ! 
The  Hon  tbrufleth  foctii  his  paw, 
Andwoonds  the  earthy  if  nothing  elie,  with  rage 
To  be  o*ecpower'd :  and  wilt  diou,  pupl-Uke, 
Take  Aj  correffioa  mildlj,  kifi  the  rod. 
And  hwu  <Hi  rage  widi  bale  hnmiKfy? 

Miciard  JL  aS  s.fc.  i. 

This  comparifbn  has  fcaice  anj  force:  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefi>re  are 
proper  fubjeds  for  a  fimUe  ;  but  there  is  bo  foch 
refemblance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  pro- 
duce any  ftrong  eflfedl  b^  contrafting  particular 
attributes  or  circumftances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  is,  That.abftrad 
terms  can  never  be  the  fubjed  of  comparifon, 
otherwife  than  by  being  perfonified.  Shsd^efpear 
compares  adverfity  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the 
bite  of  a  crocodile ;  but  in  fuch  comparifbns  tbefe 
abftradl  terms  muft  be  imagined  feniible  beings. 

To  have  a  juft  notion  of  comparifons,  they 

muft 
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muft  be  diftiiiguiflied  into  two  kinds  i  one  com- 
mon and  familiar^  as  where  a  man  is  compared  to 
a  lion  in  courage,  or  to.  a  horfe  in  ipeed ;  the 
other  more  diftant  and  refined,  where  two  things 
that  have  ki  themfelves  no  refemblance  or  oppo- 
fition,  are  compared  with  refpeA  to  their  effefls. 
This  fort  of  comparifon  is  occafionally  explained 
above  * ;  and  for  further  explanation  take  what 
follows.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  fong  jand  yet  they  may 
be  compared  with  refped  to  their  efie&s,  the  e- 
motions  they  produce  being  fimilar.  There  is  as 
little  refemblance  between  fraternal  concord  and 
precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obferve  how  fuccefs* 
fully  they  are  compared  with  refpedt  to  the  im« 
preffions  they  make. 

Behold  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for  brethem 
to  dwell  togedier  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment upon  the  head*  that  ran  down  upon  Aaron's  beard, 

and  defcended  to  the  ikirts  of  his  garment. 

P/a/m  133. 

For  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  I  add 
fome  more  examples : 

Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like  the 
fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his  abfenoe  for 
a  feafoQy  and  fees  him  between  the  clouds. 

Did  not  Ollian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found  of 

•  P.  86. 

N2 
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dfcijrs  that  are  no  more?  Often,  like  the  evening-fun, 
comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my  foul. 

£[is  countenance  is  fettled irom  war;  and  is  calm  as 
the  eyening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud  of  the  weft 
looks  on  .Cona's  iilent  vale*         >  :% 

Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun,  fliades  the  foul  of 
Cleflammor. 

The  mufic  was  like  the  metnory  of  joys  that  are  paft» 
pleafant  and  mournful  to  the  foul. 

Flealant  are  the  words  of  the  fong,  £dd  CuchuUin, 
and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times.  They  are  like 
the  calm  due  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when 
the  fun  is  faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and 
blue  in  the  vale. 

Thefe  quotations  are  from  the  poems  of  Offian^ 
who  abounds  with  comparifons  of  this  delicate 
kind,  and  appears  Angularly  happy  in  them  ^. 

I  proceed  to  illuftrate  by  particular  inftances  the 
different  means  by  which  comparifons,  whether 
of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafurc  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  eftablifhed,  I  begin  with 
fuch  inftances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting  fome 
unufual  refemblance  or  contraft  : 


'  *  The  nature  and  merit  of  Oflian's  comparifons  is  fully 
.  illuftrated,  in  a  ditTertation  on  the  poems  of  that  Author,  by 
Dr  Blair,  profefTor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  ^ 
a  delicious  morfel  of  criticiiin. 

Sweet 
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Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 
Which  like  the  toad^  uglj  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  y oil  like  itj  aS  'X.fc,  i. 

Gardiner,  Bolingbroke  hath  feized  the  wafteful  King. 
What  pity  is't  that  he  had  not  fo  trimmM 
And  drels'd  his  land,  as  we  this  garden  drefs. 
And  wound  the  bark,  the  Ikin  of  our  fruit-trees ; 
Left,  being  over  proud  with  {ap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itfelf. 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  tafie 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  fuperfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  wafte  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down. 

Richard  II.  a£i  3'Jc.  7. 

See,  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  Sun  -,. 
How  well  refcmbles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Second  part  Henry  VL  aSi  2./c.  i. 

Brutus.    O  Caflius  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire  : 
Who,  much  enforced,  {hows  a  hafty  fpark, 
And  flraight  is  cold  again. 

yulius  Cafar^  aB  ^•fc.  j. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief : 
As  when  from  mountain-tops,  the  duiky  clouds 
Afcending,  while  the  North-wind  fleeps,  o'erfpread 

N  3  Heav'ns 
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Heav'n's  cheerful  fi^e,  the  lowring  element 
Scowb  o'er  the  darkeii'4  Imndlcapey  bow  and  fliow'r  \ 
|f  chance  the  radiant  fun  witli  Surewell  fweet 
Extends  his  ev'ning-beaniy  the  fields  revive^ 
The  birds  their  notes  reneW|  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  dieir  joj,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradift  Lojt^  i,  ^, 

As  the  bright  ftafSi  and  milky  way, 
Show'4  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day : 
So  we  in  that  accompliih'd  mind, 
Help'd  by  the  night  new  graces  find. 
Which  by  the  fplendor  of  her  view, 
Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew, 

tVaJkr, 

The  laft  exertion  of  courage  compared  to  the 
blaze  qF a  lamp  before  exting^iifhiqg,  34^  Gie- 
ru/alem,  canto  ig^Jl*  2a. 

None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles,  as  they  appear 
to  me,  tend  to  illuftrate  the  principal  fubjed :  and, 
therefore  the  pleafure  they  afford  mud  arife  from 
fuggefting  refemblances  that  are  not  obvious :  I 
mean  the  chief  pleafure;  for  undoubtedly  a  beau- 
tiful fubjed  introduced  to  form  the  fimile  affords 
a  ieparate  pleafure,  which  is  felt  in  the  fimiles  men- 
tioned^ particularly  in  that  cited  frpm  Milton. 

The  next  effed  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order 
mentioned,  is  to  place  an  objed  in  a  Itrong  point 

of 
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of  view  ;  which  effed  is  remarkable  in  the  fol- 
lowing fimiles  r 

As  when  two  fcales  are  duorg'd  with  doubtful  loads. 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
( Whik  fime  hborious  matron,  jnft  and  poor. 
With  nice  czaAneis  weighs  her  woolly  ftore). 
Tin  pois'd  aloft,  the  reding  beam  luipends 
£acb  equal  weight;  nor  this  nor  diat  delcends:  ^ 

So  flood  the  war»  till  Hefior's  matchlds  mi^. 
With  &tes  prevaiKBg,  tnm'd  the  Icale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirhrind  up  the  wall  he  ffies. 
And  fires  bis  hoft  with  load  repeated  cries. 

/fio^  3.  xii,  5ii..i 

Ut  flos  in  ieptis  lecreds  naicitiir  bortis, 

IgnotDS  pecori,  snUo  oootufiu  antro. 

Quern  muloent  auTKy  firmat  ibl,  edocat  in^ber, 

Mnki  iOim  pueri,  mnllie  co^iere  poelbr  ; 

Idem,  cum  teBU  carptos  deflonixt  ungui, 

NqQi  iDum  pneri,  nuQBt  copi^ce  poeUae : 

Sic Tirgo^  dom  intafia  manet,  dum  cara  fiiis;  led 

Cum  raninn  amifit,  poDuto  oorporey  florem. 

Nee  pncris  jucnnda  manet,  nee  cara  pueDis. 

CattJbts. 

The  imitation  of  this  beautiful  fimile  by  jfriopo^ 
canto  i.ft^  42.  falls  ihort  of  the  original.  Itisalfo 
in  part  imitated  by  Pope*. 

LMC€tta^  I  do  not  btk.  to  ^pcndi  your  love's  hot  Sre, 
Bot  qnalify  the  fire's  extreme  rage^ 


iad,  b»  4. 1. 405. 

N4  Left 
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Left  it  fliould  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

yulia.   The  more  thou  daxnm'ft  it  up,  the  more  it 
bums : 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Thou  know'ft,  being  fto|^p'd|  in^patientiy  doth  rage^ 

But  when  his  fiur  courfe  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  fwef  t  mufic  with  th'  enamel'd  ftooes. 

Giving  a  gentle  kii^  to  every  fedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage : 

And  fo  b J  n^anj  winding  nooks  he  ftrays 

With  wiUing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe  i 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream, 

And  make  a  paftime  Qf  each  weary  ilept 

Till  the  laft  ftep  have  brought  me  to  my  love  \ 

And  there  I'll  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  bleflcd  foul  doth  in  Elyfium. 

TSvq  Gentlemen  ofV^rona^  aB  i*Jc*  lo. 


She  never  told  her  love  \ 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damalk  cheek  :  flie  pin'd  in  thought  i 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument,    , 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

Tweffib'Nigbtf  aB  2.  fc.  6. 

York.   Then,  as  I  faid,  the  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed, 
Which  his  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know, 
With  flow  but  ftately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe : 
While  all  tongues  cry'd,  God  fave  thee,  Bolingbroke.  . 
Ducbefs.     Alas !   .poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  the 
while  ! 

T[ortn 
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York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a  well-grac'd  ador  leaves  the  ftage, 

Are  idlj  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

Thinking  his  prattle ^o  be  tedious: 

£ven  foy  or  with  much  more  contempt,  mens  eyes 

Did  fcowl  on  .Richard;  no  man  cry'd,  God  fiive  him ! 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ; 
But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head : 
Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrow  he  ihook  off. 
His  £si€e  (till  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience; 
That  had  not  God,  for  fome  ftrong  purpofe,.  fteel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  muft  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarilm  itfelf  have  pitied  him. 

Richard  II.  a£l  $*fc,  2, 

Northumberland,  How  doth  my  fon  and  brother  p 
f  Thou  trembleft,  and  the  whiteneis  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlels. 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  wo-be-gone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd ; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue : 
And  I  my  Piercy's  death,  ere  thou  report'ft  it. 

Second part^  Henry  IV.  aSl.fc,^* 

Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  fov'reignty. 
Like  one  that  (lands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  fpies  a  &r-off  ihore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wifhing  hia  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 
And  chides  the  fea  that  funders  him  from  thence, 
Saying,  he'll  lave  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
So  do  I  wiifa,  the  crown  being  fo  far  ojQT, 

And 


L 
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And  fo  I  diide  the  means  that  keep  noe  from  it» 
And  fo  (I  %)  rU  cut  the  cau£»  o% 
Flatt'riiig  my  mind  with  things  impoffibk, 

^ird  fart^  H^may  VI.  oB  ^./c.  j. 


Outy  oat,  brief  candle  I 


life^  but  a  walking  fliadow,  a  poor  plajer^ 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage^ 
And  diea  is  heard  no  more. 

O  thou  Godde&y 

Thou  divine  Nature !  how  diylelf  thou  blazon'ft 

In  thefe  two  princely  boys !  they  are  a$  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head;  and  yet  as  rough, 

(Their  royal  blood  inchaf ''d)  as  the  rudeft  wind, 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 

And  make  hiifi  (loop  toth'  vale* 

Cymhelioe^  aS  ^.fc.  4, 

Why  did  not  I  pais  away  in  f<^ret»  like  the  flower  of 
the  rock  that  lifts  its  &ir  head  unfieen,  ^nd  firows  tta 
withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ? 

FingaL 

There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwelb  with  the 
ibrrowful.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourning  O 
daughter  of  Tofi»r,  and  their  days  arc  few.  ~  They  £dl 
away  like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in  his 
ftrengdi,  after  the  mildew  has  paiTed  over  it,  and  its 
head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night, 

Fimgat. 
Th€{ 
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The  fight  obtained  of  the  city  of  Jenifalem  by  the 
Chriftian  army,  compared  to  that  of  land  difco* 
vered  after  a  long  voyage,  Taffo's  Gierufal^tn^ 
canto  ^.Ji.  4.  The  fury  of  Rinaldo  fubfiding 
when  not  oppofed,  to  that  of  wind  or  water  when 
ic  has  a  free  pafTage,  (ra/1/0  7,0.  Ji.  58. 

As  words  convey  but  a  fiUnt  and  obfcure  notion 
of  great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion 
of  the  objeft  he  defcribes  with  regard  to  number, 
does  well  to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and 
commonly  known.  Thus  Homer  *  compares  the 
Grecian  Army  in  point  of  number  to  a  fwarm  of 
bees :  in  another  paiTage  f  he  compares  it  to  that 
profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers  which  appear  in 
the  fpringy  or  of  infeds  in  a  fummer's  evening ; 
and  MiltoQ, 


As  when  the  potent  rod 


Of  Amram 'S  fon,  in  Egypt^b  evil  day# 
Wav'd  round  die  CQ^ft*  up  Ga&^4^  pitchy  cloud 
Of  loeufts,  warping  on  the  eailem  wind, 
T}iat  o'er  th»  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
like  night,  and  darkened  aU  the  land  of  Nile  : 
3o  numberleis  were  thofe  bad  angels  feeq,  ^ 

Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  heU, 
Twixt  upper,  nether,  aa4  furrounding  firc9« 

Paradije  Loft^  b,  1. 

3dch  comparifons  have,  hy  fome  writers  |,  been 

*  Book  2t  L  III.  f  Book  2. 1.  551. 

%  See  Vidse  Foetic.  lib.  2.  L  282, 

condenmed 
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condemned  for  the  lowne6  of  the  images  introdu- 
ced :  but  furely  without  reafon  ;  for,  with  regaird 
to  numbers,  they  put  the  principal  fubjed  in  a 
ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons,  operate  by  refem- 
blance ;  others  have  the  fame  effedl  by  contraft. 

Tori*  I  am  the  laft  of  Noble  Edward's  fons. 
Of  whom  thy  £>ither|  Prince  of  Wales,  was  firft ;  * 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  ; 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  ^ 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 
Accompliih'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
But  when  he  &own'd  it  was  againft  the  French, 
And  not  againft  his  friends.    His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend ;  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Richard  I  York  is  too  fiar  gone  with  grief. 
Or  elle  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Ricbard  H.  a&  i*fc.  3. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellifliing  the 
principal  fubjedl  by  aflbciating  it  with  others  that 
are  agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  eud  of  a  com- 
parifon.  Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a  fe- 
parate  efFeft  :  they  diverfify  the  narration  by  new 
images  that  are  not  ftridly  neceffary  to  the  com- 
parifon  :  they  ^re  fhort  epifodes,  which,  without 

drawing 
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drawing  us  from  the  principal  fubjedl^  afford  great 

« 

delight  by  their  beauty  and  variety : 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'dy  vrhen  the  fuperior  fiend  , 
Was  moving  toward  the  fhore  ;  his  pond'rous  fhield, 
Ethereal  temper^  mafiy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  caft ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  fhoulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb 
Through  optic  glais  the  Tufcan  artift  views 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fefole,  -  ^ 

Or  in  Valdamo^  tQ  defcry  new  lands,  .  .,*.,: 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe.  -  ^-w 

Mikon^  b.  X. 


Thus  far  th^e,  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowels,  yet  ohfery'd 
Their  dread  commander.    He,  above  the  reft 

4 

In  fliape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent^ 

Stood  like  a  tow'r  ;  his  form  had  yet  not  loft 

All  her  original  bnghtneis,  nor  appeared 

'lifi  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excels 

Of  glory  obicur'd:  as  when  the  fun  new^rifen 

Looks  dirough  the  horizontal  mifty  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon  .    . 

In  dim  edipfe,  dilafirous  twUight  iheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs. 

Milton f  b.  X. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whofe  ihowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flefh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  fprings 

Of 
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Of  Ganges  or  HTdtfpes,  Indian  flreBms, 
Butin  hiB  way  lights  on  the  batren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Ghinefes  drive 
With  iaib  %ad  wind  their  cany  Waggons  light : 
So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Wak'd  up  and  down  alone,  beiit  on  his  prey. 


Yet  higher  than  their  topd 


The  yerdurous  wall  of  paradife  up  fprung: 
Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profpeA  larg« 
Into  this  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall,  a  circling  ro^ 
(3f  goodlieft  trees  loaden  with  feureft  firuit, 
Bloflbms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue» 
Appear'di  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix'd. 
On  which  the  fun  more  glad  imprels'd  his  beams 
Than  in  £sdr  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  had  fhowVd  the  earth;  fo  lovely  feem'd 
Xhatlandfcape:  and  ofpure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  infpires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  aUe  to  drive 
All  fiidneis  but  defpait :  now  gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  difpenfe 
Native  perfumes,  and  whifpei*  whence  they  ftolc 
Thofe  balmy  fpoUs.    As  when  to  them  who  lail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  paft 
Mozambic,  off  at  fea  north-eaft  winds  blow 

ft 

Sabean  odour  £rom  the  fpicy  ihore 

Of  ArabytheBkft;  with  fuch  delay 

Wett-pleas'd  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  many  a  league 

Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  finell,  old  Ocean  fhJles. 

Mikon^  h.  4. 

■♦  • 

With 
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With  regard  t6  fimiles  of  this  kind»  it  will  readi* 
ly  occur  to  the  reader,  that  when  a  refembling 
fubjed  is  once  properly  introduced  in  a  iimile,  the 
mind  is  tranfitorily  amufed  with  the  new  objed, 
and  is  not  difTatisfied  with  the  flight  interruption. 
Thus,  in  fine  weather,  the  momentary  excurfions 
of  a  traveller  for  -agreeable  profpeds  or  elegant 
buildings,  cheer  his  mind,  relieve  him  from  the 
languor  of  uniformity,  and  witliout  much  length- 
ening his  journey,  in  reality,  ihorten  it  greatly  in 

appearance. 

« 

Next  of  compatifons  that  aggrandize  or  elevate. 
Thefe  affed  us  more  than  any  other  fort :  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  chapter  of 
Grandeur  and  Sublimity;  and,  without  reafoning, 
will  be  evident  from  the  fdlowing  inftances  : 

As  wfaea  a  flame  die  winding  valley  filb,    . 
And  nus  on  crackling  ihrubs  between  the  Ulls, 
Then  o^er  the  fiubble,  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  ihc  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  flues, 
This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roaxs ; 
So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafted  ihores. 
Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftrudion  pours. 
And  earth  is  delug'd  with  the  (anguine  fliow'rs. 

mad  XX*  569. 

Throu^  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  ftill  proceeds, 
O'er  flaughtered  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  fteeds. 
As  when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driv'n 
On  guilty  towns  exert  the  wrath  of  Heay'n, 

The 
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The  pale  inhabitants,  fome  fiill,  fome  flj, 
And  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  Iky : 
So  rEg'd  AchiUes;  Death  and  dire  difmay. 
And  toils,  and  terrors^  fiU'd  the  dreadful  day. 

liiad  xxi,  605* 

Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myfelf  {hould  meet 
With  no  lels  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  ihock, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heav'n. 

Riciard  II.  a6i  3.  ^r.  5- 

As  ruiheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dark  fhady  fteep  of 
.  Cronda,  when  thunder  is  roUing  above,  and  dark  brown 
night  refb  on  the  biU:  fo  fierce,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  nifh 
forward  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of 
Ocean  followed  by  all  its  billows,  pours  valour  forth  as 
a  flream,  rolling  its  might  along  the  ihore. 

Fingal^b,  i- 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swaran's  hoft 
came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Inisfiul 
met  Sw^ran. 

Ibid. 

I. beg  peculiar  attention  to  the  following  (imile  for 
a  reafon  that  fhall  be  mentioned. 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  clofe  compared  legions  urg'd  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  deftroy ; 
Troy  charg'd  the  firft,  and  Heftor  firft  of  Troy. 
As  from  fome  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies  with  fiiry  borne, 

(Which 
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(Which  from  tbe  ftubbom  ftone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  pond'rous  mais  defcends ; 
From  fteep  to  deep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds : 
At  every  ihock  the  crackling  wood  refounds  i 
Still  gathering  force,  it  iinokes  ;  and,  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain  : 
There  flops — So  Heftor.     Their  whole  force  he  prov'd ; 
RefiiUeis  when  he  rag'd  ;  and  when  he  ftopt,  unmov'd. 

Iliadf  xiii.  187* 

The  image  of  a  falling  rock  is  certainly  not  eleva- 
ting ♦  ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  the  foregoing  fimile 
fires  and  fwells  the  mind  :  it  is  grand  therefore,  if 
not  fublime.  And  the  following  fimile  will  afibrd 
additional  evidence,  that  there  is  a  real,  tho*  nice^ 
diftindlion  between  thefe  two  feelings  : 

So  faying,  a  nobl^  ftrok^e  he  lifted  high, 

Which  hung  not,  but  (q  fwift  with  tempeft  fell 

On  the  proud  creft  of  Satan,  that  no  fight. 

Nor  motion  of  fwift  thought,  leis  could  his  fliield 

Such  ruin  intercept.     Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoil'd  *,  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 

His  mafly  fpear  ^pftaid ;  as  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way, 

Sidelong  had  pufli'd  a  mountain  from  his  feat 

Half-funk  with  all  his  pines. 

Milton^  6;  6i 

A  comparifon  by  contraft  may  contribute  to 

grandeur  or  elevation,  no  lefs  thanby  refismblaoce) 

Vol.  II.  O  of 

*  See  chap.  4. 
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of  which  the  following  comparifon  of  Lucan  is  a 
remarkable  inftance : 

Vi£hix  caula  diis  placuit,  fed  vi£ta  Catoni* 

Confidering  that  the  Heathen  deities  pofleiled  a 
rank  but  one  degree  above  that  of  mankind,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  eafy  by  a  fingle  expreflion, 
to  exalt  more  one  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  is 
done  in  this  comparifon.  I  am  fenfible,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fuch  a  comparifon  among  Chri- 
ftians,  who  entertain  more  exalted  notions  of  the 
Ddity,  would  juftly  be  reckoned  extravagant  aad 
abfurd* 

The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  leflening 
or  deprefling  a  hated  or  difagreeable  objed; 
which  is  efieftually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any 
thing  low  or  defpicable.  Thus  Milton,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  rout  of  the  rebel-angels,  liappi* 
ly  exprelfes  their 'terror  and  difmay  in  the  fol- 
lowing fimile : 


As  a  herd 


Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng*d, 
Drove  them  "before  him  thunder-flruck,  pmfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  chryftal  wall  of  heaven,  which  op*ning  wide, 
Rowl'd  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos'd 
Into  the  wafteful  deep  :  the  monftrous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  £ir  worfe 
Urg^d  them  behind  ;  headlong  them&lves  they  threw 

Sown 
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Doinrn  from  the  verge  of  heav*n. 

In  the  fame  view,  Homer,  I  think,  may  be  jufti- 
fied  in  comparing  the  ihouts  of  the  Trojans  in 
battle  to  the  noife  of  cranes'*,  and  to  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  flock  of  Iheep  f :  it  is  no  objedlion  that 
thefe  are  low  images  j  for  it  was  his  intention  to 
leiTen  the  Trojans  by  oppofing  their  noify  march 
to  the  filent  and  manly  march  of  the  Greeks. 
Addifon  t«  defcribing  [the  figure  that  men  make 
in  the  fight  of  a  fuperior  being,  takes  opportu- 
nity to  mortify  their  pride  by  comparing  them 
to  a  fwarm  of  Pifmires. 

A  comparifon  that  has  none  of  the  good  ef- 
fcds  mentioned  in  this  difcourfe,  but  is  built 
upon  common  and  trifling  circupiftances,  makes 
^a  mighty  filly  figure : 

Non  fuxn  nefcius,  gnmdia  confilia  a  multis  plerumque 
4;aufis,  ecu  magna  navigia  a  plurimis  remis,  impelli. 

Strada  de'htUo  Btlgico. 

By  this  time,  I  imagine,  the  different  purpofes 
of  comparifon,  and  the  various  impreflipns  it 
makes  on  the  mind,  are  fufliciently  illuilrated  by 
proper  examples.  This  was  an  eafy  taflc.  It  i» 
more  diflicult  to  lay  down  rules  about  the  proprie- 

O  2  ty 

*  Beginning  of  book  3.  f  Book  4*  I.  498. 

X  Guardian;  No.  1 5  3. 
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ty  or  impropriety  of  comparifons ;  in  what  circum- 
ftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumflances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evident, 
that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  on  every  occafion : 

\  a  man  when  cool  and  fedate,  is  not  difpofed  to 
poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and  reality  to 
itnaginary  beauties :  far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofed  when 
opprefTed  with  care,  or  interefled  in  fome  import- 
ant tranfai^ion  that  engrofTes  him  totally.   On  the 

-^-  other  hand,  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated 
by  paf&on,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all 
his  obje6ts  :  he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  ob- 

.  jeds  by  circumlocution  and  metaphor,  and  gives 
even  life  and  voluntary  adion  to  inanimate  being$. 
In  this  hedt  of  mind,  the  highefl  poetical  flights 

^  are  indulged,  and  the  boldeft  fimiles  and  meta- 
phors relifhed  *.  But  without  foaring  fo  high, 
the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to  relifb  chafle 
and  moderate  ornament ;  fuch  as  comparifons 
that  fet  the  principal  obje6l  in  a  flrong  point  of 
view,  or  that  embellifh  and  diverfify  the  narra- 
tion. In  general,  when  by  any  animating  paffion, 
whether  pleafant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to 
the  imagination ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed 
to  every  fort  of  figurative  expreffion,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  comparifons.    This  in  a  great  meafure 

is 

*  It  is  accordingly  obferved  by  LonginuSy  in  his  Trea- 
'    life  of  the  Sublime^   that  the  proper  time  for  metaphor,  is 
when  the  paflions  are  fo  fwelled  as  to  hurry  on  like  a  tor- 
rent. 
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is  evident  from  the  comparifons  already  mention* 
ed  ;  and  fhall  be  further  illuftrated  by  other  in- 
ftances.  Love,  for  example,  in  its  infancy,  rou- 
ling  the  imagination,  prompts  the  heart  to  dif- 
play  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in  fimiles :  ^ 

TroUus.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love,] 
What  Creffid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  fhe  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  (he  refides, 
Let  it  be  call*d  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourilelf  the  merchant  \  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  oiu:  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

T^roilus  and  CrtJJid^  aB  i.  fc.  i. 

Again  : 

Come,  gentle  Night  \  come,  loving  black-brow'd  Night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo ;  and,  when  he  ihall  die, 

Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  flars,  ^ 

And  he  will  n^ake  the  face  of  Heav'n  fo  fine. 

That  all  the  world  Ihall  be  in  love  with  Night, 

And  pay  no  worfliip  to  the  garifh  Sim. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  a£i  ^.  fc.  ^. 

The  dread  of  a  misfortune,  however  eminent, 
involving  always  fome  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
agitates  the  mind,  and  excites  the  imagination  : 

Wolfiy*  ^9Ly^  then,  £uTwell; 

I've  touch'd  the  higheft  point  of  all  my  greatneis. 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

O3  I 
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I  hafte  now  to  'm/  fetting.     I  ihall  fiiU, 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evenings 
And  no  man  fe;e  n^e  mgre. 

Henry  VIII.  aB  3,  fc^  4. 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illuftration  of  the  pre* 
fent  head,  to  give  .examples  where  comparifons 
are  improperly  introduced.  I  have  had  already 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  fimiles  are  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind, 
difpatching  his  daily  and  ufual  work.  For  that 
reafon,  the  following  fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  hi^ 
fervants,  is  extremely  improper : 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Which,  like  unruly  childt-en,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou  ^  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Gut  off  the  heads  of  too  fail-growing  fprays, 
lliat  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  ; 
All  mull  be  even  in  pur  government. 

Richard  II.  akJ?  3.  Jc.  7. 

The  fertility  of  Shakefpear's  vein  betrays  hinj 
frequently  into  this  error.  There  is  the  fame 
impropriety  in  another  fimile  of  his : 

Hero*  Good  Margaret,  nin  thee  into  the  parlour  \ 
There  flialt  thou  find  my  coafin  Beatrix ; 
Whifper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Urfula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  difcoyrfe 
I^  all  of  her ;  faj,  that  thou  overheard'ft  us  : 

Ant! 
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.Ajnd  bid  her  ileal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeTfockles,  ripen'd  hy  the  fun, 
Forbid  tl^e  fun  to  enter ;  like  to  favourites, 
Made  proud  bj  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
A^gainft  that  power  that  bred  it. 

Mud  ado  about  Nothings  ^^3-  fi^  ^* 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguifh,  terror,  remorfe,  de^ 
fpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  pillions,  are 
declared  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp/ 
and  folemnity  of  comparifon.  Upon  that  ac- 
count, the  fimile  pronounced  by  young  Rutland, 
under  terror  of  death  from  an  inveterate  enemy, 
and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural : 

• 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  *, 
And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fword. 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 

7btrdpart  Henry  VI.  aB  1.  fc.  i. 

Nothing  appears  more  out  of  place,  nor  more* 
aukwardly  introduced,  than  the  following  fimile : 

Lucia. Farewell,  my  Fortius, 

FareweU,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  Jor-ever  / 

Fortius.    Stay,    Lucia,    flay  -,    what  doft  thou  fay  ? 

for-ever  f 
Lucia.    H^ve  I  not  fwom  ?    If,  Fortius,  thy  fuccefs 
Muft  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate,  farewell, 

O4  Oh, 
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Oh,  how  ihall  I^repeat  the  word,  f^r-ever  ! 

Fortius,     Thus,     o'er   tiie  djing  krnp  th'  udftsady 

Hangs  qtdvering  on  a  point,  kaps  off  by  fitsv 

And  fiiUs  again,  as  loath  to  quit  it9  hAi  *• 

'  ■       Thou  muft  not  go,  nij  foul  flill  hoveis  o'er  thee. 

And  can't  get  loofe. 

Ndr  doth  the  fimilc  which  clofes  the  firft  aft  of 
the  fame  tragedy  make  a  better  appearance ;  the 
fituation  there  reprefented  being  too  difpiriting 
for  a  limile.  A  fin^ile  is  improper  for  one  who 
dreads  the  difcoyery  of  a  fecret  machination  : 


<\ 


Zara.     The  mute  -  not  yet  returned  !     Ha !  'twas  the 
King, 
The  King  that  parted  hence  !  frowning  he  went ; 
His  eyes  like  meteors  roll'd,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams ;  as  if  his  fight 
Would,  like  the  raging  Dog-flar,  fcorch  the  earth| 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  cour^. 

Mourning  Bride^  aB  $*.  fi*i'. 

A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofmg  a  battle, 
is  not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  illudrate  his  dif- 
pourfe  by  fimiles : 

Tork,     With  this  we  charg'd  again  -,  but  out,  alas  1 

We  bodg'd  again ;  as  I  have  fecn  a  fwan 

With  bostleis  labour  fwim  againil  the  tide. 

And 

_  I 

♦  This  (imile  would  have  a  fine  cfFcft  pronounced  by  the 
chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 
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And  fpend  her  ftrtb2t&  with  oVtr-Aatching  waves. 
Ah  !  hark,  the  &td  fdlowers  do  p\ssfat ; 
And  I  am  fidiit  and  catitiot  ftj  their  fliry. 
The  lands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  mnft  I  flay,  and  here  mj  life  muft  end. 

Tbirdpart  Henry  VL  a3  i,  fc.  6. 

Far  lefs  is  a  man  difpoiied  to  fimiles  who  is  not 
only  defeated  in  a  pitch'd  hattle,  but  lies  at  the 
point  of  deadl  mortally  woxmded : 

Warwick.  ■  My  mingled  body  fliows. 

My  bloody  my  want  of  ilrength,  my  fick  heart  fliows, 

That  I  moft  yield  my  body  to  tiie  earth, 

And,  by  my  £dl»  the  conqueft  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  ax's  edge, 

Whofe  arms  gave  flielter  to  the  princely  eagle ; 

Under  whole  fhade  the  ramping  lion  flept, 

Whofc  top-branch  over-peer*d  Jove^s  fpreading  tree, 

And  kept  low  (krubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

iTbirdfert  Htmy  VI.  aB  5.  fc.  3. 

Queen  Katherine,  deferted  by  the  King,  and  in 
the  deepeft  affliAion  on  her  divorce,  -  could  not 
be  diipofed  to  any  fallies  of  imagination  :  and  for 
that  reafbn,  the  following  fimile,  however  beauti- 
ful in  the  mouth  of  a  fpedator,  is  fcarcc  proper 
in  her  own : 

I  am  the  moft  udiappy  woman  living, 
Shipwreok'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

Np 
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No  friends,  no  hope !  no  kindred  weep  for  me ! 
Almoil  no  grave  allow'd  me  !  like  the  lilj. 
That  once  was  millreis  of  thexfieldi  and  flonriih'd, 
rU  hang  my  head,  and  periih. 

King  Htmy  VIII.  o3  3.  fc.  i. 

Similes  thus  unfeafonably  introduced,  are  fine- 
ly ridiculed  in  the  RebearfaL 

Bayes.  Now  here  ihe  muft  make  a  iimile. 
Smith.  Where's  the  neceflity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes  ? 
Bayes.  Becaufis  (he's  furpri&d;  that's  a  general  role ; 
.    you  muft  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you  are  furprifed ; 
'tis  a  new  way  of  writing. 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs  eveil  where 
it  is  properly  introduced.  I  have  endeavoured 
above  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  different  ends 
to  which  a  comparifon  may  contribute  :  a  com- 
parifon, like  other  human  produdions,  may  fall 
ihort  of  its  aim ;  of  which  defedl  inflances  are 
not  rare  even  among  good  writers ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  prefent  fubjed,  it  will  be  peceffary  to 
make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty  compa* 
rifons.     I  begin  with  obferving,  that  nothing  can 

/be  more  erroneous  than  to  inftitute  a  comparifon 
too  £unt :  a  diftant  refemblance  or  contraft  fa- 
tigues the  mind  with  its  obfcurity,  inflead  of  a- 
mufmg  it :  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of 

^  a  comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  la- 
bour under  this  defeat. 

Albus 
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Albns  ut  obicuro  deterget  nuUk  coelo 
S«pe  Notns,  neqae  partiirit  imbres 
PerpetuQS  :  fie  tu  &pien8  finire  meinento 
Tiiftitiaxny  vitseque  labores, 
MoHi^  Fiance,  mero. 

Horat,  Carm.  L  i.  odi  7. 


Medio  dux  agmine  Tumus 


Verdtur  arma  tenenst  et  toto  vertice  fupra  ell. 
Ceu  feptem  furgens  fedatis  anmibus  altus 
Per  tacttum  Ganges :  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 
Gum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  fe  condidit  alveo. 

JEntid.  ix.  a^. 

Talibns  orabat«  talefque  mifenima  fletus 
Fertque  refertque  foror :  fed  nuUis  ille  movetur 
Fledbus,  aut  voces  ullas  tracUbilis  audit. 
Fata  obftant :  placidafque  viri  Deus  obilruit  aures. 
Ac  veluti  annofo  validam  cum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Boreae,  nunc  bine,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 
£ruere  inter  ie  certant  \  it  ftridor,  et  alte 
Conftemunt  terram  concuflb  flipite  frondes : 
Ipfa  baeret  Icopulis :  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auraa 
^tbereas,  tantum  radicc  in  Tartara  tendit* 
Hand  fecos  alBduis  hinc  atque  bine  vocibus  heros 
Tunditur,  et  magno  perfentit  pedore  curas : 

Mens  immota  manet,  lacrjmse  volviuitur  inanes. 

^neid/w.  437. 

K.  Rich.   Give  me  the  crowiv. — ^Here,  Coufin,  feize  the 
crown, 
H^e,  on  this  fide,  mj  hand ;  pn  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another  \ 

The 
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The  emptier  cret  dancing  in  tke  air. 
The  other  down,  iitrcffr  owl  fiall  of  imter : 
That  bucket  down,  and  foil  of  tears,  am  I« 
Drinking  my  grie&y  whilft  70a  mount  up  on  high. 

RiciardH.  qB  ^.  fc.  3. 

Khig  John.    Oh !  Coufin,  thou  art  come  to  iet  mine 

eye; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  Ihrowds  wherewith  my  life  (hould  iail. 
Are  turned  to  oat  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hatii  one  poor  firing  tp  ftay  it  liy. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  jfobn^  aB  $•  fi*  xo- 

Tori,    My  \mcles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me : 
And  all  my  followers,  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ihips  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  purfu'd  by  hunger-fiarved  wolves. 

T[birdpart  Henry  VI.  aB  i.  fc.  6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good :  the  former, 
by  its  faintnefs  of  refemblance,  has  no  effedt  but 
to  load  the  narration  with  an  ufelefs  image. 

The  next  [error  I  fiiaU  mention  is  a  capital  one. 
In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  a  poem  upon  any  elevated 
J  fubjed,  a  writer  ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  on 
a  low  image,  which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the 
principal  fubjedl.  In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  That  a 
grand  objedl  ought  never  to  be  refcmbled  to  one 

that 
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that  is  diminutive,  howeyer  delicate  the  refem-"^ 
blance  may  be ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  charader  of 
a  grand  objedt  to  fix  the  attention,  and  fwell  the 
mind  ;  in  which  date,  to  contrad  it  to  a  minute^ 
obje<%9  is  unpleafant.     The  refembling  an  objed 
to  one  that  is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  ' 
good  eflfed,  by  railing  or  fwelling  the  mind  :  for 
one  pafles  with  fatisfadion  from  a  fmall  to  a 
great  objed ;  but  cannot  be  drawn  down,  with- 
out reludance,  from  great  to  finalL     Hence  the 
following  fimiles  are  faulty. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclts'  care, 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wafps,  provoked  by  children  in  their  play. 
Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway, 
In  fwarms  die  guiltkls  traveller  engage. 
Whet  all  their  flings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  i 
All  rile  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
AiTert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny : 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms. 
So  loud  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

/iWzvi.  312^    , 

So  buxQs  the  Teogefiil  b<Miiet  (foul  all  o'er) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirfty  fiill  of  gore ; 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  beat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  untirM,  he  turns,  attacks  and  ftings. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  fent  his  foul  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw. 

I/iad  xvii.  642, 

Inftant 
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Infiant  atdente^  Tyrii :  pars  ducere  murosy 
Molirique  arcem,  et  manibus  fubvolvere  faza ; 
Pars  aptare  locum  tedo,  et  concludere  fulco. 
Jura  magiftratufque  legunt,  fanftumque  fenatum. 
Hie  portus  alii  efibdiunt :  hie  alta  theatris 
Fundamenta  locant  alii,  immanefque  columnas 
Ri^ibus  excidunty  fcenis  decora  alta  fiitiiris. 
QuaUs  apes  aeftate  nova  per  florea  rura 
Exercet  fub  fole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultos 
Educunt  fbetus,  aut  cum  liquentia  mella 
Stipanty  et  dulci  diftendunt  nedare  cellas, 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientumy  aut  agmine  fado 
Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  prsefepibus  arcent. 
Fervet  opus,  redokntque  thyme  fragrantia  mella. 

JEmid.  i.  427: 

To  defcribe  bees  gathering  honey  as  refembling 
the  builders  of  Carthage,  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter efFed  *. 

Turn  vero  Teucri  incumbunt,  et  littore  celfas 
Deducunt  toto  naves :  natat  unAa  cariiia ; 
Frondentefque  ferunt  remos,  et  robora  fylvis 
In&bricata,  fugae  Audio. 
Migraates  cemas,  totaque  ex  urbe  ruentes. 
Ac  veluti  ingentem  formicse  farris  acervum     . 
Cum  populant,  hyemis  memores^  teAoque  reponunt : 
It  nigrum  campis  agmen,  praedamque  per  hefbas 
ConveAant  calle  angufto :  pars  grandia  trudimt 

Obnixas 

*  And  accordingly  Demetrius  Fhalerius  (of  Elocution, 
fed.  85.)  obferves,  that  it  has  a  better  effect  to  compare 
fanall  things  to  great  than  great  things  to  fmalK 
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Obmxse  frumenU  humem :  pars  agmina  cogunti 
Caftigantque  moras :  opere  omnis  liemita  fervet. 

Mndd*  iv.  397. 

The  following  fimile  has  not  any  one  beauty 
to  recommend  it*  The  fubjed  is  Amata,  the 
wife  of  King  Latinus. 

Turn  vero  infelix,  ingentibus  ezcita  monftrisy 
Immen&m  fine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem : 
Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  fiib  verbere  turbo. 
Quern  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circum 
Intend  lu4o  exercent.     lUe  adus  babena 
Curvatis  fertur  fpiitiis :  ftupet  infda  turba, 
Impubefque  manus,  mirata  volubile  bu^cum ; 
Dant  animos  plagse.    Non  curfu  fegnior  illo 
Per  medtas  urbes  agitur,  populofque  feroces. 

JEneid.  vii.  376. 

This  fimile  feems  to  border  upon  the  buirlefque. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  intro- 
ducing a  refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as 
to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubjed. 
Their  remarkable  difparity,  feizing  the  mind,  ne- 
ver fails  to  deprefs  the  principal  fubjedt  by  contraft, 
inftead  of  raifing  it  by  refemblance  :  and  if  the 
difparity  be  very  great,  the  fimile  degenerates  in- 
to burlefque ;  nothing  being  more  ridiculous  than 
to  force  an  object  out  of  its  proper  rank  in  nature, 
by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly  fuperior  or  great- 

ly 
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I7  inferior.     This  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing compariibns. 

Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  meUa. 
Ac  Tchiti  le&ds  Cyclopes  fulmina  malfis 
Cum  properant :  alii  taurinis  follibus  auras 
Accipiunt,  reddimtgue.:  alii  fbidentia  tingunt 
JErz,  laou :  gemit  impofitis  incudibus  ^tna : 
Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt 
In  numerum ;  veriantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum. 
Non  aliter  (fi  parva  licet  componere  magnis) 
Cecropias  innatus  apes  amor  urget  habendi, 
Muoere  quamque  fuo.     Grandsevis  oppida  cune, 
£t  munire  favos,  et  Dsedala  fingere  teSa. 
At  feiTae  multa  rc&ruot  fe  node  minores. 
Crura  thymo  plenae :  paicuntur  et  arbuta  paflUm, 
Et  glaucas  falices,  ca&unque  crocumque  rubentem, 
£t  pmguem  tiliam,  et  ferrugineos  hyacinthos. 
Omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unus^ 

Georgic^  iv.  169. 

The  Cyclopes  make  a  better  figure  in  the  fol- 
lowing fimile : 

The  Thracian  leader  preft. 


With  eager  courage,  far  before  the  reft ; 

Him  Ajax  met,  inflam'd  with  equal  rage : 

Between  the  wond'ring  hofls  the  chie&  engage ; 

Their  weighty  weapons  roimd  their  heads  they  tfaxow^ 

And  fwift,  and  heavy,  islis  eadli  thund'ring  blow. 

As  when  in  Etna's  caves  the  giant  brood, 

The  one-ey'd  fervants  of  the  Lemnian  god. 

In  order  round  the  bumiug  anvil  ftand. 

And  forge,  with  weighty  ftrokes,  the  forked  brand ; 


\ 
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The  fliakiiig  hiBs  their  fervid  toib  confefti 
A»d  echoes  rattling  dmmgb  each  dark  vtce& : 
So  rag'd  the  fight. 

Epigcntad^  i.  84 

Turn  Bitim  arde&tem  ocuUs  aniiiulqQe  firemeotem ; 
Non  jaculot  iie^e  enim  jacolo  vitam  iUe  dediifisty 
Sed  magpiim  ftrideofl  contorta  falarica  venit 
Fulxninis  a£k  modci^  quam  nee  duo  tanrea  tergBt 
Nee  duplici  fquama  lorica  fidelb  et  auro 
Suitinuit :  eollap&  numt  inunaaia  Bftemhra : 
Dat  tellus  gemitumt  et  clTpeum  fuper  inUmat  iagens^ 
Qualis  in  Euboiea  Batarum  Uttore  qucmdam 
Saxea  pila  eadit,  magnis  quam  moUbiis  ante 
ConftruQam  jaciunt  ponto :  fie  ilia  nunam 
Prona  trahit,  penitufque  vadis  iUifa  recumbit : 
Mificent  b  xnaria,  et  nigrsB  attolluntur  arenai : 
Turn  fonitu  Prochjta  alta  tremit,  dununque  ctifaile 
Inarixne  Jovis  imperiia  iaapofta  Tjphoeo. 

JEwidi  ix*  703V 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring^ 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  realeas'd  the  fpring. 

Odxpjf  ™.  5U 

I 

» 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  iimpleil  of  all  adions,  that 
of  opening  a  door,  is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  hi*  com- 

parifone  ftom  any  image  that  is  naufeous^  ugly,  or 

remarkably  difagreeable  :  for  however  ftrong  the 

reiemblance  may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained 

Vol.  IL  P  by 


I 


\ 
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by  fuch  comptaifon.  Therefore  I  cannot  help  con- 
demning, though  with  fome  relu&ance,  the  fol- 
lowing fimile,  or  rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many  I  with  what  loud  applanfe 
Did 'ft  thou  beat  heaVn  with  blefling  BoliAghroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouU'ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimmed  up  in  thine  own  defires. 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  caft  him  up. 
And  fo,  thou  conmion  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'ft  to  find  it. 

Second p^f  Henry  IV.  nS  I.  fc.6. 


The  ftrongeft  objedion  that  can  lie  againft  a 
comparifon  is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not 
in  fenfe.  Such  falfe  coin,  or  baftard  wit,  does  ex- 
tremely well  in  burlefque ;  but  is  &r  below  the 
dignity  of  the  epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofition : 

The  noble  fifter  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome;  chafte  as  the  ificle  ^ 

That's  culled  by  the  firoft  from  pureft  (how, 

And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

CoriolanuSj  aB  5.  fc.  3. 

There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an 
ificle  and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte :  but  cha* 
ftity  is  cold  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  ificle 
is  cold  in  a  proper  fenfe :  and  this  verbal  refem* 

blance. 
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blance,  in  the  hurty  and  glow  of  compofing,  has 
been  thought  a  fufficient  foundation  for  the  fimile. 
Such  phantom  fimiles  are  mere  witticifms,  which 
ought  to  have  no  quarter,  except  where  purpofe- 
ty  introduced  to  provoke  laughter.  Lucian,  in 
his  dillertation  upon  hiftory,  talking  of  a  certain 
author,  makes  the  following  comparifony  which  is 
verbal  merely : 

This  ^thor's  defcriptions'  are  fo*  cold,  that  ihej  fiur- 
pals  the  Cafpian  fiiow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the  north. 

Virgil  has  not  efcaped  thi^  puerility : 


>  '   Galattoeg  ihymo  mihi  dulciolr  Hyblie. 

Buco/.  viL  37. 

■■        Ti  I        Ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis* 

Gallo,  cttjus  amor  tantiun  mihi  cre£cit  in  horas, 
Quantum  Tere  novo  viiidis  &  fubjidt  alnus. 

Bucol^x.  iji 

Nor  T^o,  in  his  Aminta : 

Picdola  e'  V  ape,  e  &  col  picciol  morfo 
Par  gravis  e  pur  molefte  le  ferite ; 
.   Ma,  qual  coia  6  piM  picciola  d'amore, 
Se  in  ogm  breve  fpatior  entta,  e  s'  afbonde 
In  ogni  breve  fpatio  ?  hor,  fotto  a  Tombrst 
De  le  palpebre,  bor  tri  minuti  rivi 
D.'un  biondo  crine,  hor  dentro  le  pozzette 
€he  forma  un  dolce  rifo  in  bella  guanciai 

Pi  E 
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£  pal*  fa  tanto  grandi,  t  fi  moi 
£  cofi  immedieabili  le  piaghe. 

Nor  Boileau,  the  chal^eft  of  all  writers ;  and  that 
even  in  his  art  of  poetry  : 

•  Ainfi  tel  autrefois,  qu'oa  Tit  av^  FarA 
Charbonner  de  fes  vers  les  murs  d'un  cabarety 
S'en  va  mal  k  propos  d'une  voix  infolente. 
Chanter  du  peuple  H^reu  la  fuite  triomphautfe^ 
£t  ponrfuiTant  Motfe  au  travers  des  deierlbt 
Court  avec  Pharaon  fe  nojer  dans,  les  mers. 

Chant.  T.  /.  21. 

Mais  flflons  voir  le  Vrai  jut^ti*eft  fit  fooroe  nitee. 
Un  devot  auz  jeux  creuz,  et  d'abftinence  bUme, 
S'il  n'a  point  le  cceur  jufte,  eft  aflBreuz  deyant  Dieu. 
L'Evangile  au  Chretien  ne  dit,  en  aucun  lieu, 
Sois  devot :  elle  dit,  Sois  doux,  fimple,  equitable  x 
Car  d'un  devot  fouvent  au  Chretien  veritable 
La  diflance  eft  deux  fois  plus  longue,  4  mon  avis. 
Que  du  P61e  Antarftujoe  an  Dtftroit  de  Davis. 

Baileau,  Satire  ii. 


But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 


This  word  rebellion  had  firoze  diem  up 
As  fifli  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  aB\.  fc^. 

^ueen.  The  "pttiXy  vaulting  fea  refus'd  to  dh>wii  me  % 
Knowing,  that  thou  wou'dft  have  me  drown'd  6n  (hore. 
With  tears  as  £alt  as  fea,  through  th j  unkindnefs. 

Sec^  part  Henry  VI.  off  3 .  fc.  6. 

Here 


/ 
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Here  theve  is  no  manner  of  refeiphlance  hut  in  the 
word  drown;  for  there  1% no  real  refemblance be- 
tween  being  drown'd  at  fea,  and  dying  of  grief  at 
land.  But  perhaps  this  fort  of  tinfel  wit  may  have 
a  propriety  in  it,  when  u&d  to  expreis  an  affeded, 
not  a  real  palfion^  which  was  the  Queen's  cafe. 

Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  fame  (lamp.  I 
Ihall  tranfcribe  one  or  two  from  the  Effhy  on  Man^ 
the  graved  and  moft  ipftrui^ive  of  aU  his  perform* 
ances : 

And  hence  one  mailer  paiEoD  ill  the  hreafti  • 

Like  Aaron's  ferpent,  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

£pift.  !•  /.  131. 

And  agaiq^  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  matter 
paiiion: 

Nature  its  mother.  Habit  is  its  nurle ; 
Wity  fpirit,  £iculties,  but  make  it  worle  \ 
Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  power ; 
As  heav'n's  bleis'd  beam  turns  vinegar  qaprje  four. 

Ibid.l.  145. 

Lord  BolingbrokCy  fpeaking  of  hiftorians : 

Where  their  fincerity  as  to  ia&  is  doubtfiili  we  ftrike 
•ut  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  different  accounts ;  as 
we  ftrike  out  fparks  of  fire  by  the  collilion  of  flintd  and 
ileel. 

P3  Let 
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Let  U8  vary  the  phrafe  a  very  little,  and  there  will 
not  remain  aibadow  of  refemblance.    Thus, 

We  difcover  truth  by  the  confroatation  of  diftrent  ac-* 
counts ;  as  we  ftrike  out  fparks  of  fire  by  tbe  coUifio&  qf 
flints  and  fteel. 

Racine  makes  Pyrrhus  fay  to  Andromaque, 

Vaincu,  charge  de  fers,  de  regrets  confame,  j 
Brul^  de  plus  de  feuz  q^ue  je  n'en  allumai, 
Helas !  fiis-je  jamais  fi  cruel  que  vous  I'fttes  ?  * 

And  0reftes  in  the  lame  ftrain : 

Que  les  Scythes  font  mcHns  cruel  qu'  Hermoine. 

Similes  of  this  kind  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ludir 
prous  French  fong : 

Jc  croyois  Janneton 
Auffi  douce  que  belle : 
Je  croyois  Janneton 
Plus  douce  qu'un  mouton  ; 

Helas !  helas  ! 
EUe  eft  cent  fois,  mille  fois,  plixs  cruelle 
Que  n'eft  le  tigre  aux  bois. 

Again : 


Helas  !  l*amour  m'a  pris, 
Conune  le  chat  fait  la  fouris. 


A 
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A  vulgar  Iriih  ballad  begins  thus : 

I  have  as  much  lore  in  ftore 
As  diere's  apples  in  Portmcxre. 

Where  the  fubjed  is  burlefque  or  Indicrous, 
fuch  fimiles  {are  far  fix)m  being  improper.  Ho* 
race  (ajs  plealantly^ 

Quanqnam  tu  levior  carticet 

And  ShakeQ)ear, 

In  breaking  oaths  he^  finmger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  me  to  oblerve,  that  befide  the 
foregoing  comparifons,  which  are  all  ferious,  there 
is  a  fpecies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to 
excite  gaiety  or  mirth.  Take  the  following  ex* 
amples: 

Falilaff,  fpeakijig  to  his  page ; 

I  do  here  walk  before  tiiee,  like  a  fow  that  hath  overt 
whelmed  all  her  litter  but  one. 

Second  part  Henry  IV,  aS  t./c.  4. 


I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe-ftealer ;  but 
foi  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as.  a 
covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

jts  you  like  it^  a3  3.  fc.  10. 

« 

F4  Thia 


I 
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I 

This  fword  a  dmggor  had  hit  pn^ 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  en  him  S^ 
As  dwar&  upon  kni^ts^rraht  d^ 

HudibraSf  canto  r, 

Deibnptian  ^f  Hudibms^^  horft : 

He  was  well  ftaj'di  and  in  his  gait 
Prcferv'd  a  grave,  majeftic  ft^te. 
A^  {prxr  or  fwitch  no  more  he  fldpt, 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt : 
And  jet  fo  fiery,  he  would  bound 
As  if  he  grieved  to  touch  the  ground : 
^  That  Ctefi«-'i  horfe,  who,  afc  fine  «m^ 
Had  corns  upon  his  £eet  and  toes^ 
Was  Mt  bj  half  fo  teader  h^oft. 
Nor  trod  v^oil  the  ground  fo  £bft. 
And  as  that  beaft  would  kneel  and  fto<9« 
(Some  iy.rite}  to  take  his  rider  up  ; 
So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 
Would  often  do  to  fet  him  down. 


Honour  is,  like  a  widow  won 
Widi  briik  attempt  and  putting  on, 
With  entering  manfullj,  and  tifging ; 
Not  ilow  approaches,  like  a  virgin. 


The  fun  had  long  fince  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap ; 


CanU  It 


CanU  I, 


An4 
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And,  like  a  loibfirr  Ixui'd,  tbe  mom 
From  black  to  r^d  bejfta  to  tiim. 

.   .  Part  2.  canto  2.  - 

Booksy  like  men  thetr  snthors,  hare  liut  one  way  of 
coming  into  the  woiid ;  but  there  are  ten  tbouland  to  go 
•ut  of  it,  and  xetam  no  more. 

Tale  a  fa  Tub. 

And  in  this  the  world  may  perceive  the  difTerence  be- 
tween the  integrity  of  a  generous  author,  and  that  of  a 
common  firiend.  The  latter  is  obferved  to  adhere  dofe 
in  profperity ;  but  on  the  decline  of  fortune,  to  drop  fud- 
denly  off:  whereas  the  generous  author,  juftx>n  the  con- 
trary, finds  his  hero  on  the  dungbill,  from  thence  by  gra- 
dual fteps  raifes  liim  to  a  throne,  and  th^n  immediately 
withdraws,  expefting  not  fo  much  as  thanks  for  his  pains. 

laie  of  a  Tub. 

The  moft  accomplifli'd  way  of  ufing  books  at  prefent 
is,  to  ferve  them  as  Tome  do  lords,  learn  their  tit  Us  ^  and 
then  brag  of  their  acquaintance. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Boz'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  fits, 
While  fpouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  founds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  fleed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Thofe  bully  Greeks,  who  as  the  modems  do, 
Inflead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through}, 

Laocoon 
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Laocoon  ftnv^  the  ootfide  with  his  fpesr. 
And  each  imprifoo'd  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 

Defcripiim  of  a  City  Shower.    Smfi^ 

ClubSy  diamonds^  hearts^  in  wild  diforder  lieen. 

With  throngs  promifcuous  firow  the  level  green. 

Thus  when  difpers*d  a  routed  army  runS| 

Of  Afia's  troops,  and  Afric's  iable  fons. 

With  like  confufion,  different  nations  fljp 

Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye» 

The  pierc'd  battalions  difunited,  fa3X 

In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  &te  overwhelms  them  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lockf  canto  3. 

He  does  not  confider,  that  finceritj  in  love  is  as  much 
out  of  faihion  as  fweet  Ihvff  1  nobodj  takes  it  now. 

Carelefs  Hujkand. 

Lady  Eafy.  Mj  dear^  (  am  afraid  jou  have  provoke^ 
her  a  little  too  far,  ' 

Sir  Charles.  O  !  Not  at  alL  You  Iball  fee,  VH  fweeten 
tier,  aad  ihe'U  cool  like  a  difli  of  tea.  Ibid. 


CHAP. 
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Figures. 


THE  endlefs  variety  of  expreflions  brought  un^ 
der  the  head  of  tropes  and  figures  by  an- 
cient critics  and  grammarians,  makes  it  evident, 
that  they  had  no  precife  criterion  for  diftinguifliing 
tropes  and  figures  from  plain  language.  It  was 
accordingly  my  opinion,  that  little  could  be  made 
of  them  in  the  way  of  rational  criticifm ;  till  dif- 
covering,  by  a  fort  of  accident,  that  many  of  them 
depend  on  principles  formerly  explained,  I  gladly 
epibrace  the  opportunity  to  fhow  the  influence  of 
thefe  principles  where  it  would  be  the  leaft  ex- 
pedted*  Confining  myfelf  therefore  to  fuch  fi- 
gures, I  am  luckily  freed  from  much  trafii ;  with- 
out dropping,  as  far  as  I  remember,  any  trope  ox 
figure  that  merits  a  proper  name.  And  I  begin 
vith  Profopopoeia  or  perfonification,  which  is 
juftly  intitled  to  the  fir^  place* 


S  E  C  X 
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S    E    C    T.     I. 

PERSONIFICATION. 

^  T^HE  bellowing  fenfibility  and  vduntary  mo- 
X  tion  upon  things  inanimate,  is  fo  bold  a  fi- 
gure, as  to  xequire,  one  fhould  imagine,  very  pe- 
culiar circumftanccs  for  operating  the  delufion : 
and  yet,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  we  find,  varie- 
ty of  cxpreffions,  which  though  commonly  redu- 
ced to  that  figure,  are  ufed  without  ceremony,  or 
any  fort  of  preparation  ;  as,  for  example,  thirjiy 
ground,  hungry  church-yard,  furious  dart,  angry 
ocean.  Thefe  epithets,  in  their  proper  meaning, 
are  attributes  of  fcnlible  beings :  what  is  their 
meaning  when  applied  to  things  inanimate  ?  do 
they  make  us  conceive  the  ground,  the  church- 
yard, the  dart,  the  ocean,  to  be  endued  with  ani- 
mal fiindions  ?  This  is  a  curious  inquiry  ;  and 
whether  fo  or  not,  it  cannot  be  declined  in  hand« 
ling  the  prefent  fiibjed. 

^  The  mind,  agitated  by  certain  paffions,  is  prone 
to  beftow  fenfibility,  upon  things  inanimate  *. 
This  is  an  additional  inilance  of  the  influence  of 
pafiion  upon  pur  opinions  and  belief  f.  1  give  ex- 
amples. Antdny,  mourning  over  the  body  of  Cae- 

far 

^  Page  204.  f  Chap.  2.  part  5« 
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&Lt  murdered  in  the  fenate-houfe,  vents  his  palfion 
in  the  foUowk^  words : 

Antony.  O  pardon  me,  thou  bkeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  thefe  butchers. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 

Julius  Cd/ar,  aH '^.  fc.  4. 

Here  Antony  mull  have  been  imprefled  with  a  no-"^ 
tion,  that  the  body  of  Caefar  was  liftening  to  him,s  / 
wi&out  which  the  fpeech  would  be  foolifh  and 
abfurd.  Nor  will  it  at>pear  ftrange,  considering 
what  is  faid  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that  paf- 
fion  (hould  have  fuch  power  over  the  mind  of 
man.  In  another  example  of  the  fame  kind,  the 
earth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  give 
refuge  againft  a  father's  unkindneis  : 

Almeria.  0  Earth,  behold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  bofom, 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes  to  ftream  upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield ! 
Open  thy  bowds  of  compaflioii,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  kft  and  moft  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.    Hear  me  thou  common  parent  \ 
»    '    I  have  no  parent  elfe.         Be  thou  a  mother, 
And  ftep  between  me  and  the  curfe  of  him, 
Who  was^who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father ; 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter^ 
Now  calk  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

Mourning  Bride,  a£t  4.  fc^  7. 

Plaintive 


,^ 
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Plaintive  paffions  are  extremely  folicitous  for 
vent ;  and  ^  foliloquy  commonly  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe :  but  when  fuch  a  paflion  becomes  exceffive, 
it  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  fympathy  from 
others ;  and  if  denied  that  confolation  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  it  will  convert  even  things  inanimate  in- 
"vto.fympathifing  beings.  This  PhilodJeties  com- 
plains to  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the  ille 
of  Lemnos  ^  \  and  Alceftes  dying,  invokes  the 
fun,  the  light  of  day,  the  clouds,  the  earth,  her 
hufband's  palace,  &c.  f .  Mofchus^  lamenting  the 
death  of  fiion,  conceives,  that  the  birds,  the 
fountains,  the  trees,  lament  with  him.  The 
(hepherd,  who  in  Virgil  bewails  the  death  of 
Daphnis,  expreifeth  himfelf  thus : 

Daphni,  toum  Foenos  etiam  ingemuiiTe  leones 
Interitiim,  montefque  feri  fyhrseque  loquimtiir« 

Eclogue^  V.  27.- 

Again: 

nium  etiam  lanriy  ilium  ettam  Severe  myricsD. 

Pinl&r  ilium  etiam  fola  fub  rupe  jacentem 

Maenalus,  et  gelidi  flevenmt  laxa  Lycsei. 

Eclogue  z.  13, 

Again  r 

Ho  vifto  al  pianto  mio 
Refponder  per  pietate  i  faill  e  I'onde  \ 

*  Philod^etes  of  Sophocles,  ad  4.  ic«  2. 
f  Aloeiles  of  Euripides,  a&  a.  fc.  x*  . 
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£  fofpirar  le  fironde  ' 
Ho  vifto  al  pianto  mio* 
Ma  ncm  ho  vifto  mai, 
Ne  ipero  di  vedere 
Compaffioa  ne  la  crudeley  e  bella. 

Aminta  £  Taffi^  aB.  I.  fi.  2. 

That  fuch  peiibnification  is  derived  from  nature, 
will  jiQt  admit  the  leaft  remaining  doubt,  after  ^ 
finding  it  in  poems  of  the  darkeft  ages  and  remo- 
teft  countries.    No  figure  is  more  frequent  in 
Offian's  works ;  for  example. 


The  battle  is  over,  laid  the  King,  andl  behold  the  Uood 
of  mj  friends.    Sad  is  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  moomfbl 

the  oaks  of  Cromla. 

» 

Again : 

The  fword  of  Gaul  trembles  at  his  fide,  and  longs  to 
glitter  in  his  hand. 

King  Richard  having  got  intelligence  of  Boling- 
broke's  invafion,  fays,  upon  landing  in  England 
from  his  Irifh  expedition,  in  a  mixture  of  joy  and 
refentment. 


-I  weep  for  joy 


To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  eardi,  I  do  (alute  thee  with  my  hand. 

Though  rebeb  wound  thee  with  their  horfes  boofi* 

As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 

Flays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  finiles  in  meeting ; 

So 
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So  weeping,  fmilingy  greet  I  thee,  my  eartliy 
And  do  thee  favour  with  myrojal  hands» 
Feed  not  thy  fovereign's  foe,  my  gentk  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  ravenous  fenfis : 
But  let  thy  fpiders  that  fuck  up  diy  venon. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treach'rous  feet. 
Which  wit&  ufiirping  fteps  do  trample  tfiee. 
Yield  flinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies; 
And,  when  they  from<  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pr'ythee,  with  a  lurking  adder  i 
Whofe  douhle  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign 'a  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  fenfelels  conjuration.  Lords : 
This  earth  Ihall  have  a  feeling ;  and  thefe  ftones 
Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  faulter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Richard  II.  aS  3,  fc.  2. 

After  a  long  voyage,  it  was  cuftomary  among 
the  ancients  to  falute  the  natal  foil.  A  long  voy- 
age being  of  old  a  greater  enterprife  than  at  pre- 
fent,  the  fafe  return  to  one's  country  after  much 
fatigue  and  danger,  was  a  delightful  circum- 
fiance ;  and  it  was  natural  to  give  the  hiatal  foil  a 
temporary  life,  in  order  to  fympathife  with  the 
traveller.  See  an  example,  Agamemnon  of  -^Efchi- 
lus,  adt  3.  in  the  beginning.  Regret  for  leaving 
a  place  one  has  been  accuftcmed  to,  has  the  fame 
effed  *. 

Terror 

*  Fbilodetcs  of  Sophocles^  at  the  c1e(e. 
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Terror  produceth  the  fame  cffed :  it  is  cqm- 
municated  in  thought  to  every  thing  around,  even 
to  things  inanimate : 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

Clamorem  immeafum  toUit,  quo  pontiis  et  omnes 
Intremuere  undge,  penitofque  exterrita  teSus^ 

Italise* 

JEneul*  ill*  672* 


As  when  old  Ocean  roars, 


And  heayes  huge  furges  to  the  trembling  ihores. 

JUiad  ii.  249* 

Go,  yiew  the  {ettHng  fiea*    The  ftormy  wind  is  laid ; 

but  the  bUlows  flill  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  leem  to 

fear  the  blaft. 

Fingal. 

Racine,  in  the  tragedy  of  Pbedra^  dcfcribing  the 
fea-monfter  that  deftroyed  Hippolytus,  conceives 
the  fca  itfelf  to  be  ftrudc  with  terror  as  well  as 
the  fpedators : 

Le  fiot  4ui  I'apporta  recule  epoavant6« 

A  man  alfo  naturally  communicates  his  joy  to 
all  objeAs  around,  animate  or  inanimate : 

As  when  to  them  who  fail 
Vox.- XL  Q.  '  Be- 


^34 
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Bejond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  paft 

Mozambicy  off  at  fea  north-eaft  winds  blow 

Sabean  odour  from  the  fpicy  Ihore 

Of  Arabia  the  Bleft  ;  with  fuch  delay 

Well    pleas'di    they  flack    their   courfe,    and  many   a 

league 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  {mell  old  Ocean  Cmiles. 

ParadifeLoftf  b,  4. 

I  have  been  profufe  of  examples,  to  fliow  what 
power  many  pai&ons  have  to  animate  their  objeds. 
In  all  the  foregoing  examples,  the  perfonification, 
if  I  miilake  not,  is  fo  complete  as  to  afford  con- 
vidlion,  momentary  indeed,  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence.    But  it  is  evident  from  numberlefs  inftan- 
/ces,  that  perfonification  is  not  always  fo  complete: 
'  it  is  a  comnion  figure  in  defcriptive  poetry,  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  language  of  the  writer,  and  not 
of  the  perfons  he  defcribes  :  in  this  cafe,  it  feldom 
or  never  comes  up  to  conviftion,  even  momen- 
\  tary,  of  life  and  intelligence.     I  giVe  the  follow- 
ing examples. 

Firft  in'  bis  eaft  the  glorious  lamp  was  feen, 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 

Invefled  with  bright  rays ;  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heav'n's  high  road  :  the  gray 

Dawn  and  the  Pleiades  before  bim  danc'd, 

Shedding  fweet  influence.     Lefs  bright  the  moon, 

But  oppofite,  in  leveU'd  weft  was  fet 

His  mirror,  with  full  facQ  borrowing  ber  light 

From 
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From  him -J  for  other  light  ^f  needed  none. 

Paradi/e  Lofiy  i.  7.  /.  370*. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jotund  daj 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  miftj  mountain-tops. 

Romeo  and  Juliet y  oB  ^^fc*  7. 

» 

But  looky  ^e  mom,  in  ruiTet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaflward  hill. 

^^  Hamlet y  a£i  i.fc,  I4. 

It  may,  I  prefurtie,  be  taken  for  granted,  that,  in 
the  foregoing  inftances,  the  perfonification,  ei- 
ther with  the  poet  or  his  reader,  amounts  not  to  a^ 
convidion  of  intelligence :  that  the  fun,  the  moon, 
the  day,  the  morn,  are  not  here  underftood  to  be 
fenfible  beings.  What  then  is  the  nature  of  this 
perfonification  ?  I  think  it  muft  be  referred  to 
the  imagination  :  the  inanimate  objed  is  imagined 
to  be  a  fenfible  being,  but  without  any  convidion, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  it  really  is  fo«  Ideas  or 
fidions  of  imagination  have  power  to  raife  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  \ ;  and  when  any  thing  inani-^ 
mate  is,  in  imagination,  fuppofed  to  be  a  fenfible  / 

Q^  2  being, 

*  The  chaHity  of  the  EngliQi  langruage,  which  in  common 
ufage  didinguifhes  by  genders  no  words  but  what  (ignify 
beings  male  and  female,  gives  thus  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  proibpopoeia  )  a  beauty  unknown  in  other  languages, 
where  every  word  is  mafculine  or  feminine. 

f  See  Appendix,  containing  definitions  and  explanations   ^^ 
of  terms,  S  28. 


\ 
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♦ 

being,  it  makes  by  that  means  a  greater  figure 
than  when  an  idea  is  formed  of  it  according  to 
truth.  This  fort  of  perfonification,  however^  is 
far  inferior  to  the  other  in  elevation.  Thus  per- 
fonification  is  of  two  kinds.  The  firft,  being 
more  noble,  may  be  termed  pajponate  perfonifica- 
tion ;  the  other,  more  humble,  defcriptive  per^ 
fonijication  ;  becaufe  feldom  or  never  is  perfonifi- 
cation  in  a  defcription  carried  to  convidion. 

The  imagination  is  fo  lively  and  adlive,  that 
its  images  are  raifed  with  very  little  effort ;  and 
this  juftifies  the  frequent  ufe  of  defcriptiv^  per- 
fonification.  This  figure  abounds  in  Miltoo^s 
Allegro^  and  PenferqftK 

Abftrad  and  general  terms,  as  well  as  paiticu- 
lar  objeds,  are  often  neceflary  in  Poetry.  Such 
terms  however  are  not  well  adapted  to  poetry, 
becaufe  ^hey  fugged  not  any  image  :  1  can  rea- 
dily form  an  iiQage  of  Alexander  or  Achilles  in 
wrath  ;  but  I  cannot  form  an  image  of  wrath  in 
the  abftra6t,  or  of  wrath  independeht  of  a  perfon. 
Upon  that  account,  in  works  addreiled  to  the 
imagination,  abilrad  terms  are  frequently  per- 
fonified ;  but  fuch  perfonification  refts  upon 
imagination  merely,  not  upon  convidtion. 

Sed  mihi  vel  Tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehifcat ; 
Vel  Pater  bmnipotens  adigat  me  fiilmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  nodemque  profundam, 
Anttpudor  quam  te  violo,  aut  tuajura  refolvo. 

ft/,  iv.  A  24. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  to  explain  the  efieds  of  flander,  it  is  ima- 
gined to  be  a  voluntary  agent. 


No,  'tis  Slander  ; 


Whofe  edge  is  (harper  than  the  fword ;  whofe  tongue 

Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whofe  breath 

Rides  on  the  potting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  comers  of  the  world,  kings,  queens,  and  ftates, 

Maids,  matrons :  naj,  the  fecrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  Slander  enters. 

Sbakefpear^  Cymheline^  aS  i*fc.  4. 
« 

As  alfo  human  paflions  :  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. 


For  Pleafure  and  Revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decifion. 

Troilns  and  Crejida^  aS  %>fc.  4. 

Virgil  explains  fame  and  its  eflfeds  by  a  ftill 
greater  variety  ,of  a6lion*.  And  Shakefpear 
perfonifies  death  and  its  operations  in  a  manner 
Angularly  fanciful : 


Within  the  hollow  crown 


That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  fits, 
ScofEng  his  date,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 

♦  ^neid  IV.  173, 

0.3  T. 
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To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  ; 

Infiifing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit. 
As  if  his  fleih,  which  walls  about  our  li£p, 
Were  brais  impregnable ;  and  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  laft,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  calUe-waUs,  and  farewell  king. 

Richard  II.  aci  ^•fc*  4. 

Not  lefs  fuccefsfuUy  is  life  and  adion  given  even 
to  fleep : 

King  Henry,    How  many  thoufands   of  my .  poorell 

fiibjeds 
Are  at  this  hour  afleep  !  O  gentle  Sleeps 
Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
And  fteep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulneis  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  flretching  thee, 
And  hulh'd  with  buzzing  night-dies  to  thy  dumber, 
Tlian  in  the  perfiim'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  flate. 
And  lull'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
Jn  loathfome  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-cafe  to  a  common  larum-bell  ? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mail, 
Seal  up  the  fliip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  hb  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  furge, 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  rufRan  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf  ning  clamours  in  the  flippcry  ihrouds. 

That, 
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That,  with  the  hurly.  Death  itfelf  awakes  ? 
Can'fl  thouy  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thj  repofe 
To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude ; , 
Andy  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleft  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  King  ?  Then,  happy  low  !  lie  down  ; 
Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Second  part^  Henry  IV.  oB  ^.fc.\. 

I  ihall  add  one  example  more,  to  {how  that  de- 
fcriptive  perfonification  may  be  ufed  with  pro- 
priety, even  where  the  purpofc  of  the  difcourfe 
is  inftrudlion  merely  : 

Oh !  let  the  fteps  of  youth  be  cautious. 

How  they  advance  into  a  dangerous  world  ; 

Our  duty  only  can  conduct  us  fafe. 

Our  paflions  are  feducers  :  but  of  all, 

The  flrongeft  Love.     He  firft  approaches  us 

In  childiih  play,  wantoning  in  our  walks  : 

If  heedleisly  we  wander  after  him, 

As  he  will  pick  out  all  the  dancing-way, 

We're  loft,  and  hardly  to  return  again. 

We  fliould  take  warning  :  he  is  painted  blind, 

To  fliow  us,  if  we  fondly  follow  him. 

The  precipices  we  may  fall  into. 

Therefore  let  Virtue  take  him  by  the  hand  : 

Direfted  fo,  he  leads  to  certain  joy. 

Smtthem. 

Hithierto  fuccefs  has  attended  our  fteps :  but 
whether  we  (hall  complete  ourprogrefs  with  equal 
fuccefs,  feems  doubtful ;  for  when  we  look  back 

Q.4  to 
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to  the  expreflions  mentioned  in  the  beginning, 
thirjly  ground,  furious  dart,  ^d  fuch   like,    it 
feems  no  lefs  difficult  than  at  firft,  to  i^y  \^^etber 
there  be  in  them  ^ny  fortof  perfoqification.  Such 
expreffions  evidently  raife  npt  the  flighteft  cos,yic- 
1  tion  of  fenfibiiity  :  nor  do  I  think  they  amount  to 
^  defcriptive  perfonification  ;  becaufe,  in  them,  we 
do  not  even  figure  the  ground  or  the  dart  to  be 
animated.     If  fo,  they  cannot  at  all  come  under 
thejprefent  fubjedl.     To  fhow  which,  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  effe6l  that  fuch  expreffions 
have  in  the  mind.    Doth  not  the  expreffion  angry 
/  ocearif  for  example,  tacitly  compare  the  ocean  in 
a  ftorm  to  a  man  in  wrath  ?  By  this  tacit  compa- 
rifon,  the  ocean  is  elevated  above  its  rank  in  na- 
ture; and  yet  perfonification  is  excluded,  be- 
caufe,  by  the  very  nature  of  comparifon,  the 
things  compared  are  kept  diftind,  and  the  native 
>v    appearance  of  each  is  preferved.  It  will  be  Ihown 
afterward,  that  expreffions  of  this  kind  belong 
to  another  figure,  which  I  term  a  figure  ofjpeecb, 
and  which  employs  the  feventh  feftion  of  the 
prefect  chapter. 

Though  thus  in  general  we  can  diftinguifli 
defcriptive  perfonification  from  what  is  merely  % 
figure  of  fpeech,  it  is,  however,,  often  difficult  to 
fay,  with  refpeft  to  fome  expreffions,  whether 
they  are  of  the  one  kind  or  of  the  other^  Take 
the  following  inftances. 

The 
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Tli«  mooo  1hmt$  bright :  I&  &ch  a  ni^t  m  tfua. 
When  the  Aroet  wiod  4M  g^tl;  4t^  die  trcc9» 
And  they  did  make  no'noife  ;  in  fuch  a  niglit, 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trcgga  wall. 
And  figh'd  his  foul  tow9^  the  Grecisupi  tents 
Where  Creffid  lay  tbat  tpight. 

Mtrcboni  rf  Venice^  08  ^.Je.  i. 


I  l^ve  feen 


Th*  ambiiioiis  ocean  fw^  8«d  nLge*  imd  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds. 

With  refpe£l  to<  ihefe  and  numberleis  other  ex* 
amples  of  the  lame  kind^  it  muft  depend  upon 
the  reader,  whether  they  be  examples  of  perfbni- « 
fication,  or  of  a  figure  of  fpeech  merely:  a 
fprightly  imagination  will  advance  them  to  the 
former  clafs  ;  with  a  plain  reader  they  will  re- 
main in  the  latter. 

Having  thus  at  large  explained  the  prefent  fi- 
gure, its  different  kinds,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded:  what  comes  next  in  order,  is, 
to  fhow  in  what  cafes  it  may  be  introduced  with 
propriety,  when  it  is  ftiitable,  when  unfuitable.  I 
begin  with  obferving,  that  paffionate  perfonifica- 
tion  is  not  promoted  by  every  paffion  indifferently. 
All  difpiriting  paffions  are  averfe  to  it ;  and  re- 
morfe,  in  particular,  is  too  ferious  and  fevere  to  be 
gratified  with  a  phantom  of  the  mind.    I  cannot 

therefore 
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therefore  approve  the  following  fpeech  of  Eno- 
barbus,  who  had  deferted  his  mafter  Antony  : 

Be  witneft  to  me,  O  thou  blefled  mooDy 
When  men  revolted  (hall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory^  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  &ce  repent  — — .— — — 
Oh  fovereign  miilreis  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poifonous  damp  of  night  difpunge  upon  me. 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  wiU, 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  a3  ^•fc.  7* 

If  this  can  be  juftified,  it  muft  be  upon  the  Hea« 
then  fyftem  of  theology,  which .  converted  into 
deities  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars« 

Secondly,  After  a  pailionate  perfonification  is 
properly  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  its 
proper  province,  that  of  gratifying  the  paffion, 
without  giving  place  to  any  fentiment  or  adion 
but  what  anfwers  that  purpofe;  for  perfonification 
is  at  any  rate  a  bold  figure,  and  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  great  referve.  The  paffion  of  love, 
for  example,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  may  give  a  mo- 
mentary life  to  woods  and  rocks,  in  order  to  make 
them  fenfible  of  the  lover's  diftrefs ;  but  no  paf- 
fion will  fupport  a  convidion  fo  far  ftretched,  as 
that  thefe  woods  and  rocks  fliould  be  living  wit- 
nefles  to  report  the  diftrefs  to  others  : 
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Ch'  i'  t'ami  piu  de  la  mia  vita, 

Se  tu  nol  taif  cnideley 

Chiedilo  a  queile  fdve 

Che  tel  dirannoy  et  tel  diran  con  eiTe 

Le  fere  loro  e  i  duri  fterpi,  e  iCaJB, 

Di  quefti  alpeftri  mond, 

Ch'  i'  ho  fi  fpeiTe  volte 

Intenerid  al  fuon  de'  miei  lamend. 

Pq/lor  Fubf  aff  ^./c.  3. 

No  lover  who  is  not  crazed  will  utter  fuch  a  fen- 

• 

timent :  it  is  plainly  the  operation  of  the  writer, 
indulging  his  inventive  faculty  without  regard 
to  nature.  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable 
to  the  following  paffage : 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  fit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  wofiil  ages,  long  ago  bedd : 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 

Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  why  !  the  fenfelels  brands  will  fympathife 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 

And  in  compafilon  weep  the  fire  out. 

Richard  IL  a&  I*  fi*  i. 

One  muft  read  this  paflage  very  ferioufly  to  avoid 
laughing.  The  following  paflage  is  quite  extrava- 
gant :  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
too  intimately  conneded  with  felf,  to  be  perfoni- 
fied  by  the  power  of  any  pafiion  ;  and  after  con- 
verting 
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verting  fuch  a  part  iato  a  fenfible  being,  it  is  ftill 
worfe  to  make  it  be  conceiTed  as  rifii^  in  rebel- 
lion againft  felf : 

Cleopatra,  Hafte,  bare  m j  arm,  «id  roofc  the  ferpeQt's 

fury. 
Coward  fldh 

Wouldft  thou  conipire  with  CiBiar»  to  betraj  ae, 

A3  thou  wert  none  of  mine  ?  Ill  force  thee  to't. 

•   Bryden^  AUfor  Lov^y  oQ  5. 

Next  comes  defcriptive  perfonification ;  upon 
which  I  muft  obferve,  in  general,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cautiouflj  ufed.  A  perfonage  in  a  tragedy, 
agitated  by  a  ftrong  paffion,  deals  in  warm  fentt- 
,  ments ;  and  the  reader,  catching  fire  by  fympa- 
thy,  relifheth  the  boldeft  perfonifications  :  but  a 
writer,  even  in  the  moft  lively  defcription,  taking 
a  lower  flight,  ought  to  content  himfelf  with  fuch 
eafy  perfonifications  as  agree  with  the  tone  of  mind 
infpired  by  the  defcription.  Nor  is  even  fuch 
eafy  perfonification  always  admitted ;  for  in  plain 
narrative,  the  mind,  ferious  and  fedatc,  rejefts 
perfonification  altogether.  Strada,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  Belgic  wars,  has  the  following  paffage, 
which,  by  a  ftrained  elevation  above  the  tone  of 
the  fubjed,  deviates  into  burlefque. 

Vix  defcenderat  a  pratoria  navi  Cafar;  cum  foeda 
ilUco  exorta  in  portu  tempeftas,  daffcm  impetu  disjecit, 

pnttonam 
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pratoriun  haufit;  quafi  non  vedurain  amplius  Cabf 
rem,  Caefiuifque  fortunam. 

Dec.  I.  /.  I. 

Neither  do  I  approve,  in  Shakefpear,  the  fpeech 
of  King  John,  gravely  exhorting  the  citizens  of 
Angiers  to  a  furrender ;  though  a  tragic  writer 
has  much  greater  latitude  than  a  hiftorian.  Take 
the  following  fpecimen : 

The  caxmons  have  dieir  boweb  full  of  wrath ; 

And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  fpit  forth 

Their  iron-indignatum  'gainil  your  walls* 

jiS  2./c.  3. 

Secondly,  If  extraordinary  marks  of  refped  to 
a  perfon  of  low  rank  be  ridiculous,  no  lefs  fo  is 
the  perfonification  of  a  low  fubjeA.  This  rule 
chiefly  regards  defcriptive  perfonification  ;  for  a 
fubjed  can  hardly  be  low  that  is  the  caufe  of  a 
violent  paffion ;  in  that  circumftance,  at  lead,  it 
muft  be  of  importance.  But  to  aifign  any  rule  ^ 
other  than  tafte  merely,  for  avoiding  things  below 
even  defcriptive  perfonification,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  a  hard  tafk.  A  poet  of  fuperior  genius,  pof* 
felling  the  power  of  inflaming  the  mind,  may  take 
liberties  that  would  be  too  bold  in  ohters.  Ho*, 
mer  appears  not  extravagant  in  animating  his  darts  / 
and  arrows :  nor  Thomfon  in  animating  the  fea- 
fons,  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  dews  ;  he  even 

ventures 
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ventures  to  animate  the  diamond,  and  doth  it 
with  propriety : 


That  polifh'd  bright 


And  all  its  native  loftre  let  abroad^ 
Dares,  as  it  fparkles  on  the  fair-one's  breaft. 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 

But  there  are  things  familiar  and  bafe,  to  which 
perfonification  cannot  defcend.     In  a  compofed 
ftate  of  mind,  to  animate  a  lump  of  matter  even 
in  the  moft  rapid  flight  of  fancy,  degenerates  in*  . 
to  burlefque : 

How    now !  What    noife !   that  fpirit's  poflelTed   with 

hafte, 
That  wounds  th'  unrefifting  poftem  with  thefe  ftroke». 
Sbahefpear^  Meafure  for  Meafure^  aB^.fc.6.  j 


Or  from  the  fliore 


The  plovers  when  to  fcatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  fing  their  wild  notes  to  the  lift'ning  wafie. 

Tbomfofij  Springs  /•  ^3- 

Speaking  of  a  mau's  hand  cut  off  in  battle : 

Te  deciia  fuum,  Laride,  dextera  quaerit : 
Semianimefque  micant  digiti  :  ferrumque  retra£lant. 

JEneid,  x.  395, 

The  perfonification  here  of  a  hand  is  infuflferable, 
efpecially  in  a  plain  narration :  not  to  mention  that 
fuch  a  trivial  incident  is  too  minutely  defcribed. 

The 
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The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  abftraA 
terms,  which  ought  not  to  be  animated  unlefs 
they  have  fome  natural  dignity,  Thomfon,  in 
this  article,  is  licentious ;  witnefs  the  following 
^itances  out  of  many  : 

O  vak  of  blifi !  O  foMy  fwelling  hills ! 

On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies,  , 

And  joys  to  fee  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Summer  J  1, 1435. 

Then  lated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  TCbirJl 

Product  the  mighty  bowl : 

Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  OAober,  drawn 

Mature  and  perfed,  from  bis  dark  retreat 

Of  thirty  years ;  and  now  bis  bonejl front 

Flames  in  the  light  refulgent. 

Autumn  J  L  516. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  fufficient  to  avoid  improper 
fubjeds  :  fome  preparation  is  neceffary,  in  order^ 
to  roufe  the  mind ;  for  the  imagination  refufes  its 
aid,  till  it  be  warmed  at  lead,  if  not  inflamed.  Yet 
Thomfon,  without  the  leaft  ceremony  or  prepara- 
tion,  introduceth  each  feafon  as  a  fenfible  being : 

From  brightening  fields  of  asther  fair  difclos'd, 

Child  of  the  fun,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 

In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth. 

He  comes  attended  by  the  fultry  hours. 

And  ever  fiuming  breezes,  on  his  way ; 

While  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 

Averta 
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Averts  her  Uulbfiil  fiice,  and  earthaad  fldqi 
All  ikniliog  to  bis  hoc  dominioii  leaves. 

Summtr^  /•  i. 

See  WitUer  comesi  to  rule  the  vary'd  year* 
Sullen  and  fad  with  all  his  rifing  train. 
Vapours^  and  chuds  VkAJiormSm 

This  has  violently  the  air  of  writing  mechanicallj 
without  tafte.  It  is  not  natural  that  the  imagi<- 
nation  of  a  writer  ihould  be  fo  much'heatedat  the 
very  commencement ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  can- 
not exped  fuch  du&ility  in  his  readers.  But  if 
this  practice  can  be  juftified  by  authority,  Thom- 
fon  has  one  of  no  mean  note  :  Vida  begins  his 
firft  eclogue  in  the  following  words : 

Didte,  V08  Mufke,  et  juvenum  memorate  querelas ; 
Dicite ;  nam  motas  ipfas  ad  carmina  cantes 
£t  requiefle  fiios  perhibent  vtfa  flumina  ourfus. 

Even  Shakefpear  is  not  always  careful  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  this  bold  figure.  Take  the  follow- 
ing initance. 


-  Upon  thefe  taxations. 


The  clQthiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  longing,  have  put  off 
The  fpinfters,  carders,  fiillersi  weavers  ;  who, 
Unfit  for  other  li£e,  compeU'd  by  hunger, 
And  lack  of  other  means,  u  defp'rate  manner 


Siring 


\ 
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Daring  th'  event  to  th'  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  Danger  ferves  among  them. 

Henry  VIII.  aSi  i.  fc*^. 

• 

Fourthly,  Defcriptive  perfonification,  ftill  more 
than  what  is  paflionate,  ought  to  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,     A  reader  warmed 
with  a  beautiful  fubjed,  can  imagine,  even  with- 
out paffion,  the  winds,  for  example,  to  be  anima-  "^ 
ted  :  but  ftill  the  winds  are  the  fubjedt ;  and  anj 
adion  afcribed  to  them  beyond  or  contrary  to 
their  ufual  operation,  appearing  unnatural,  feldom 
fails  to  banifh  the  illufion  altogether :  the  reader's 
imagination  too  far  ftrained,  refufes  its  aid  ;  and 
the  defcription  becomes  obfcure,  inftead  of  being  / 
more  lively  and  ftriking.  In  this  view,  the  follow- 
ing paflage,  defcribing  Cleopatra  on  fhipboard, 
appears  to  me  exceptionable. 

The  barge  ihe  lat  in,  like  a  bumiih'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold. 
Purple  the  fails,  and  fo  perfum'd,  that 
The  winds  were  love-lick  with  'em. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  oB  2.  fc.  3. 

The  winds  in  their  impetuous  courfehave  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  fury,  that  it  is  eafy  to  figure 
them  wreaking  their  refentment  againft  their  ene- 
mies, by  deftroying  houfes,  (hips,  &c. ;  but  to  fi- 
gure them  love-fick,  has  no  refemblance  to  them 
in, any  circumftance.  In  another  paflage,  where 
Vol.  II.  R  Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra  is  alfo  the  fubjed,  the  perfonification 
of  the  air  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds  : 


The  city  caft 


Its  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony^ 
Inthron'd  i'  th'  market-place,  did  fit  alone. 
Whiffling  to  th'  air,  which  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  a£i%.  fc.^. 

The  following  perfonification  of  the  earth  or  foil 
is  not  lefs  wild : 

She  (hall  be  dignifi'd  with  this  high  honour, 
To  bear  my  Lady's  train ;  left  the  bafe  earth 
Should  from  her  vefture  chance  to  fteal  a  kiis ; 
And  of  fo  great  a  &vour  growing  ,proud, 
Difdain  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlaitingly. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  nB  2.fc.  7. 

Shakefpear,far  from  approving  fuch  intemperance 
of  imagination,  puts  this  fpeech  in  the  mouth  of 
a  ranting  lover.  Neither  can  I  relifti  what  follows, 

Onmia  quse,  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 
Audit  Eurotas,  juifitque  edifcere  lauros, 
Sle  canit. 

VirgiL  Buc.Vx.  82. 

The  cheerfulnefs  fingly  of  a  paftoral  fong,  will 

fcarcc 
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fcarce  fupport  perfonification  in  the  lowed  degree. 
But  admitting,  that  a  river  gently  flowing  may  be 
imagined  a  feniible  being  liftening  to  a  fong,  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  conceit  of  the  river's  order- 
ing his  laurels  to  learn  the  fong :  here  all  refem- 
blance  to  any  thing  real  is  quite  loft.  This  how- 
ever is  .copied  literally  by  one  of  our  greateft 
poets  ;  early  indeed,  before  maturity  of  taftc  or 
judgment : 

• 

Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along. 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  fong. 

This  author,  in  riper  years,  is  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  deviation  from  the  rule.  DuUnefs  may  be 
imagined  a  deity  or  idol,  to  be  worihipped  by  bad 
writers;  but  then  fome  fort  of  difguife  is  requifite, 
fome  baftard  virtue  muft  be  beftowed,  to  make 
fuch  worlhip  in  fome  degree  excufible.  Tet  in  the 
Dunciad,  DuUnefs  without  thei  leaft  difguife^  is 
made  the  objedl  of  worihip.  The  mind  rejefts  fuch 
a  fiction  as  unnatural ;  for  dullnefs  is  a  defeft,  of 
which  even  the  dulleft  mortal  is  afhamed : 

Then  he  :  Great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 
Fiift  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dullneis !  whofe  good  old  caufe  I  yet  defend. 
With  whom  my  Mufe  began,  with  whom  fhaH  end. 
E'er  fince  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praife, 
To  the  laft  honours  of  the  Bull  and  Bays ! 
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O  thou !  of  bus'neis  the  direding  foul ! 

To  this  our  head,  like  bias  to  the  bewl. 

Which  as  more  ponderous,  made  its  aim  more  true. 

Obliquely  wadling  to  the  mark  in  view : 

O !  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind. 

Still  ipread  a  healing  mift  before  the  mind : 

And,  left  we  err  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light. 

Secure  u$-Jdndlj  in  our  native  night. 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence, 

Guard  the  fure  barrier  between  that  and  fenfe ; 

Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas'ning  thread. 

And  hang  fome  curious  cobweb  in  its  ftead ! 

As,  forc*d  from  wind-guns,  lead  itfelf  can  flj. 

And  pond'rous  flugs  cut  fwifUj  through  the  ikj ; 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urg'd  bj  the  load  below : 

Me  Emptinels  and  DuUneis  could  inlpire. 

And  were  mj  elafticitj,  and  fire. 

B.  i.  163. 

The  follow^g  in  (lance  is  ft  retched  beyond  all  re- 
femblance :  it  is  bold  to  take  a  part  or  member  of 
a  living  creature,  and  tobeftowuponit  life,  voli- 
tion, and  adlipn :  after  animating  two  fuch  mem- 
bers, it  is  ftill  bolder  to  make  one  envy  the  other ; 
for  this  is  wide  of  any  refemblance  to  reality : 


De  noftri  baci 


Meritamenti  fia  giudice  queHa, 
Che  la  bocca  ha  piu  beUa. 
Tutte  concordemente 
Elefler  la  belifBma  Amarilli ; 
£d'  ella  i  fuoi  begli  occhi 

DoIceiDente 
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Dolcemente  chinando/ 

Di  xnodefto  roflbr  tutta  fi  tinfe, 

£  mdftro  ben,  che  nan  men  bella  h  dentro 

Di  quel  che  fia  di  fiiori ; 

O  fofle»  chel  bel  volto 

Avefieinvidia  all'  onorata  bocca, 

£  s'adomafle  anch'  egli 

Delia  purpurea  fua  pompoia  vefta, 

Quafi  volefle  dir,  fon  bello^uich'io. 

Pqfior  Fidoj  aSi  2.  fc.  i. 

0 

Fifthly,  The  enthufiafm  of  paifion  may  have 
the  effedl  to  prolong  paffionate  perfonification  : 
but  defcriptive  perfonification  cannot  be  difpatcli- 
ed  in  too  few  words :  a  circumftantiate  defcrip- 
tion  difTolves  the  charm,  and  makes  the  attempt 
to  perfonify  appear  ridiculous.  Homer  fucceeds 
in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows  -  but  fuch  per- 
fonification fpun  out  in  a  French  tranflation,  is 
mere  burlefque :    . 

£t  la  fldche  en  fiirie,  avide  de  fon  fang, 
Party  vole  a  lui,  I'atteint,  et  lui  perce  le  flanc. 

Horace  fays  happily. 

Foil  equitem  fedet  atra  Cura. 

Obferve  how  this  thought  degenerates  by  being 
divided,  like  the  former,  into  a  number  of  mi- 
nute  parts : 

R3  Un 
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Un  fou  rempli  d'erreurs,  que  le  trouble  accompagne 
£t  malade  a  la  ville  ainfi  qu'  i  la  campagncy 
En  vain  monte  a  cheval  pour  tromper  fon  ennui, 
Le  Chagrin  monte  en  croupe,  et  galope  avec  luL 

A  poet,  in  a  (hort  and  lively  expreffion,  may  ani- 
mate his  mufe,  his  genius,  and  even  his  verfe : 
but  to  animate  his  verfe,  and  to  addrefs  a  whole 
epiftle  to  it,  as  Boileaii  doth  *,  is  infupportable. 

The  fSliowing  paflage  is  not  lefs  faulty  : 

Her  fate  is  whifper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze. 
And  told  in  fighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees  -, 
The  trembling  trees,  in  ev'ry  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fiaite  remunner  to  the  filver  flood ; 
llie  iilver  flood,  fo  lately  calm,  appears    ^ 
Swelled  with  new  pafllon,  and  overflows  with  tears ; 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore, 
Daphne,  our  grief !  our  glory !  now  no  more. 

Pop€*s  Paflorals^  iv.  6i. 

Let  grief  or  love  have  the  power  to  animate  the 
winds,*  the  trees,  the  floods,  provided  the  figure 
be  difpatched  in  a  fingle  expreflion  ;  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  figure  feldom  has  a  good  eflfedt ;  becaufe 
grief  or  love  of  the  paftoral  kind,  are  caufes  ra- 
ther too  faint  for  fo  violent  an  effeft  as  imagining 
the  winds,  trees,  or  floods,  to  be  fenfible  beings. 
But  when  this  figure  is  deliberately  fpread  out, 

»  Epiflle  lo. 

with 
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with  great  regularity  and  accuracy,  through  ma- 
ny lines,  the  reader,  ioftead  of  reliihing  it,  is 
ftruck  with  its  ridiculous  appearance. 


SECT.     n. 

APOSTROPHE. 

THIS  figure  and  the  former  are  derived  from 
the  fame  principle.  If,  to  humour  a  plain- 
tive paiiion,  we  can  beftow  a  momentary  fenfibili-^ 
ty  upon  an  inanimate  objed,  it  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  beftow  a  momentary  prefence  upon  a  fen- 
fible  being  who  is  abfent : 

Hittc  Drepani  me  portns  et  ilhetabilis  era 
Accipit.     Hie,  p^htgi  tot  tempeiladbus  ados, 
Heu !  genitoremy  omnis  curae  cafufque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchifen :  bic  me  pater  optime  fejfum 
D^feriSf  heu!  tantis  nequicquaxn  erepte  periclis. 
Nee  vates  Helenus,  cum  multa  horrenda  moneret, 
Hos  mihi  praedixit  luftus  \  non  dira  Celaeno. 

jSSneid.  iii.  707. 

Strike  the  harp  in  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in 
the  ifle  of  mift,  the  fpoufe  of  my  love.  Deft  thou  raife 
thy  &ir  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ? 
The  fea  is  rolling  &r  diilant,  and  its  white  foam  fhall 
deceive  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire  for  it  is  night  my 
love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.    Retire  to  the 

R  4  hall 
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hall  of  mj  feaftsy  and  think  of  the  tunes  that  are  paft ; 
for  I  will  not  return  djl  the  ftorm  of  war  is  gone.  O 
Connal  fpeak  of  wars  and  anns,  and  fend  her  from  my 
mind ;  for  lovelj  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white-bofom*d 
daughter  of  ^orghii, 

Fingal^  b.  i. 

Speaking  of  Fingal  abfent. 

Happj  are  tbj  people,  O  Fingal;  thine  arm  ihall 
fight  their  battles.  Thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers ; 
the  wifeft  in  the  days  of  their  peace :  thou  fpeakeft,  and 
thj  thoufands  obey ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the  found  of 
thy  fteel.     Happy  arie  thy  people,  O  Fingal. 

This  figure  is  fometimes  joined  with  the  for- 
mer :  things  inanimate,  to  qualify  them  for  li- 
ftening  to  a  paffionate  expoflulatlon,  are  not 
only  perfonified^  but  alfo  conceived  to  be  pre- 
fent: 

£t  fi  fata  Peiim,  li  mens  non  laeva  fuifTet, 
Impulerat  ferro  Argolicas  foedare  latebras : 
Trojaque  nuncjiares^  Priamique  arx  alia  maneres. 

JEueid^  ii.  54, 

Helena Poor  Lord,  is't  I 

That  chafe  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expofe 

Thofe  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  non-fparing  war?    And  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  fportive  court,  where  thou 

Waft  ibot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  n^ark 

Of 
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Of  finoky  mnikets  ?    q  you  Uadtn  mtftengtrs. 
That  ride  u^cm  the  violent  fpeed  of  fire, 
Flj  with  fidle  aim ;  pierce  the  (till  moving  air 
'  That  fings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  m  j  Lord. 

Alts  well  tbat  ends  well^  oB^./c.^ 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thou&nd  fwords,  faid  Nathos 
with  a  fmile :  the  fons  of  car-borne  Uihoth  will  never 
tremble  in  danger.  Whj  doft  thou  roll  with  all  thj 
foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of  Ullin  ?  why  do  ye  ruftle  on 
yonr  dark  wings,  ye  whiffling  tempefts  of  the  iky  ?  Do 
ye  think,  ye  ftorma,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft? 
No ;  his  foul  detains  him ;  children  of  the  night !  AI- 
thos,  bring  my  finther's  anns,  &c. 

Fingal* 

Whether  haft  thou  fled,  O  wind,  faid  the  King  of 
Morven !  Doft  thou  niftle  in  the  chambers  of  the 
fouth,  and  purfue  the  fhower  in  other  lands?  Why 
comeft  not  thou  to  my  fails,  to  the  blue  fiice  of  my 
fieas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  King 
b  abfent, 

Fingal. 

Haft  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  golden- 
hair'd  fon  of  the  iky  !  The  weft  hath  opened  its  gates ; 
the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The  waves  gather  to 
behold  thy  beauty :  they  lift  their  trembling  heads ; 
thy  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy  deep ;  but  they  ihrink  away 
with  fear.  Reft  in  thy  ihadowy  cave,  O  Sun !  and  let 
ihj  return  be  in  joy. 

Fingah 

P^ughter  of  Heaven,  fair  art  thoul  the  filence  of 

thy 
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thj  £»cc  is  pleafimt.  Thoa  comeft  fbrdt  in 
the  ftars  attend  th  j  blue  fteps  in  the  eafl*  The  clouds 
rejoice  in  thj  preHence,  O  Moon !  and  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  beavent  daughter  of 
the  night  ?  The  liars  are  aihamed  in  thj  prefence,  and 
turn  alide  their  fparkling  eyes.  Whither  doft  thou  re^* 
tire  from  thy  courfe,  when  the  A^r1r«^ft  of  thy  counte- 
nance grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  Offian  ?  Dwelkft 
thou  in  the  ihadow  of  grief?  Have  diy  fifters  fidlen  from 
heaven  ?  and  are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  ni^  no 

more? ^Yes,  they  have  fidlcay  £ur  light;  and  often 

doft  thou  retire  to  mourn.*-— -But  thou  thy£blf  ibaltt  one 
night,  £ul;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven*  The 
ftsu3  will  then  lift  their  heads:  they,  who  in  tfayprefence 
were  aftiamed,  will  rejoioe. 

This  figure,  like  all  others,  requires  im  agita- 
tion  of  mind.  In  plain  narrative,  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  it 
has  no  good  eSk& : 


■  Fauno  Picus  pater  j  i£que  parentem 

Te,  Satumcy  refert ;  tuiSuiguims  ultimus  audor. 

JEueid.  vii.  48. 


SECT. 
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SECT      III. 
HTPERBOLE. 

> 

IN  this  fignre»  by  which  an  ol]ged  is  magnified 
or  diminifhed  beyond  truth,  we  have  another 
eflfed  of  the  foregoing  principle.  An  objed  of  ai^ 
uncommon  fize,  either  very  great  of  its  kind  or 
very  little,  ftrikes  us  with  furprife ;  and  this  emo* 
tion  produces  a  momentary  convidion  that  the 
objed  is  greater  or  lefs  than  it  is  in  reality  ♦ :  the 
fame  effedt,  precifely,  attends  figurative  grandeur 
or  littlenefs ;  and  hence  the  hyperbole,  which  ex-;^ 
prefles  that  momentary  convidtion.  A  writer,  ta« 
king  advantage  of  this  natural  delufion,  warms  his 
defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole :  and  the 
reader,  even  in  his  coole(t  moments,  relifiies  the 
figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of 
nature  upon  a  glowing  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation,  that  a  wri-  ^ 
ter  is  commonly  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by   ^ 
a  hyperbole  than  in  diminifhing.     The  reafon  is, 
that  a  minute  obje^  contradls  the  mind^  and  fet- 
ters its  power  of  imagination ;  but  that  the  mind, 
dilated  and  inflamed  with  a  grand  objedl,  moulds 

•  Sec  Chap.  8. 

objeds 
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-^  objeds  for  its  gtatification  with  great  facility. 
Longinusy  with  reiped  to  a  diminilhing  hyperbole, 
quotes  the  following  ludicrous  thought  from  a  co- 
mic poet :  **  He  was  owner  of  a  bit  of  ground 
**  no  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian  letter*."  But, 
for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hjrperbole  has  by 
far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objeds ;  of 
which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  land  which  thoa  fiseft,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.    And  I  will  make  thy 
.  feed  as  the  duft  of  the  earth ;  fo  that  if  a  man  can  num- 
ber the  duft  of  the  earth,  thenlhall  thy  feed  alfo  be  nam- 
bered. 

GefuJU  adii.  15.  i5. 

lUa  vel  intaftae  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gfamina :  nee  teneras  curfu  beiiflet  ariftas. 

Mtuidn  vii.  8oS. 


Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 


Sorbet  in  abruptom  fludus,  rurfufque  fub  auras 
Erigit  alteraos,  et  fidera  verberat  undft. 

j/Eneid.  iii.  421. 


Horificis  juxta.tonat  JEam  minis. 


Interdumque  atram  prorumpit'ad  aethera  nubemi 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla : 
AttoUitque  globos  flaznmarum„  et  fidera  lambit. 

JEneid^  iii.  571. 


*  Chap.  31.  of  his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime. 


Speaking 
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Speaking  of  Polyphemus : 

.^— — ..^— — — —  Ipfe  arduus,  altaque  puUat 

Sidera. 

JEneid.  iii.  619. 


When  he  fpeaks. 


The  air»  a.  charter 'd  libertine,  is  flill. 

Htnry  V.  a8  i.fc.  i. 

Now  fhield  with  fhield,  with  hehnet  hehnet  dos'dy 
To  armour  armour^  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 
Hoftagainft  hoft  with  ihadowy  fquadrons  drew. 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew, 
Vidors  and  vanqniih'd  join  promifcous  cries, 
And  Ihrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  aiife ; 
With  ftreanung  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 
f  Iliad  iv.  508. 

The  following  may  alfo  pafs,  though  far  flretched. 

£  conjungendo  i  temerario  ardire 
Eftrema  forza,  e  infaticabil  lena 
Vien  che  fi'impetuolb  il  fierro  gire, 
Che  ne  trema  la  terra,  el  ciel  balena. 

Gierufakm^  cant.  6.Jt.  46. 

Quintilian  ^  is  feniible  that  this  figure  is  natu- 
ral: "  For,*'  fays  he,  "  not  contented  with  truth, 
''  we  naturally  inclined  to  augment  or  diminifh 
**  beyond  it  y  and  for^that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is 

*  L.  8«  cap«  6.  ID  fit\. 

"  familiar 
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"  familiar  even  among  the  vnlgar  and  illiterate :" 
and  he  adds,  very  juftly,  "  That  the  hyperbole  is 
"  then  proper,  when  the  fubjed  of  itfelf  exceeds 
•*  the  cpmmon  meafure/'     From  thefe  premiiles, ' 
one  would  not  exped  the  following  inference,  the 
only  reafon  he  can  find  for  juftifying  this  fig^ure  of 
fpeech,  *'  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere,  quia 
^^  dici  quantum  eft,  non  poteft  :  meliufque  ultra 
^  quam  citra  flat  oratio."     (We  are  indulged  to 
fay  more  than  enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay 
enough ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  above  than  underj. 
In  the  name  of  wonder,,  why  this  childifh  rea/bn- 
ing«  after  obferving  that  the  hyperbole  is  founded 
on  human  oature  ?  I  coidd  not  refift  this  perfonal 
ftroke  of  criticifm ;  intended  not  againft  our  au- 
thor, for  no  human  creature  is  exempt  from  error, 
but  againft  the  blind  veneration  that  is  paid  to  the 
ancient  claffic  writers,  without  diftinguifhing  their 
blemifhes  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  ereded,  I  proceed,  as 
in  the  firft  fedlion,  to  the  rules  by  which  it  ought 
to  be  governed.     And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  a 
^capital  fault,  to  introduce  an  hyperbole  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  any  thing  ordinary  or  familiar ;  for  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural,  being  de- 
ftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.    Take  the 
following  inftance,  where  the  fubjeft  is  extremely 
familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  ftiore  after  a 
ftiipwreck, 

-I 
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I  ikw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trode  the  water ; 

Whofe  enmitj  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 

The  ftirge  moft  fwobi  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept^  and  oar*d 

Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  hifty  ftrokes 

To  A'JboTif  that  o'er  his  wave-borne  bafis  bow'd, 

'As  Aooptng  to  relieve  him. 

7emfeftf  aS  2.  fc.  x* 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from 
what  is  faid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the 
tone  of  any  difpiriting  paffion:  forrow  in  particu- 
lar will  never  prompt  fuch  a  figure ;  for  which 
reafon  the  following  hyperboles  muft  be  condem- 
ned as  unnatural : 

JT.  Rid.    Aumerle,  thoa  weep'ft  my  tender-hearted 

coniin! 
Well  make  fioul  weather  with  defpifed  tears : 
Our  fighsy  and  they,  ihall  lodge  the  fummcr-cora. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  diis  revolting  land. 

11.  a3  3*  fc.  6, 


Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  loweft  ftream 
So  kiis  the  moft  exalted  Ihores  of  all. 

Ju/itis  Cafar,  aS  l.fc.  i. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wi(h  to  fucceed,  ought 
always  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye :  he  ought 
in  particular  never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or 

expreffion. 
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exprei&on,  till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepa- 
red. For  that  reafon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  work  can  never  be  in  its  place,  fix- 
ample  : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent. 

Horat.  Cartn.  /•  i.  ode  15. 

The  niceft  point  of  all,  is  to  afcertain  the  natu* 
ral  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond  which  being 
overflrained  it  hath  a  bad  efTed,  Longinus,  in 
the  above-cited  chapter,  with  great  propriety  of 
thought,  enters  a  caveat  againft  an  hyperbole  of 
this  kind :  he  compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which 
relaxes  by  overftraining,  and  produceth  an  effect 
direftly  oppofite  to  what  is  intended.  To  afcer- 
tain any  precife  boundary,  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable.  Mine  fhall  be  an  humbler  talk 
which  is,  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  I  reckon  o- 
verftrained  hyperbole;  and  I  fhall  be  brief  upon 
them,  becaufe  examples  are  to  be  found  every 
where :  no  fault  is  more  common  among  writers 
of  inferior  rank ;  and  inftances  are  found  even 
among  claffical  writers ;  witnefs  the  following 
hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an  Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer : 

In  fingle  oppofition  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 

In 
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In  changing  hatdimefit  with  gte$k  Gkndowet^ 

ThtM  timeft  thsjr  bretthM^  itid  three  times  did  fbey 

drinki 
Upon  agre^metiti  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  j 
Who  then  afirighted  with  their  bloody  looks^ 
Ran.  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Fif^  fori  Hemy  IV.  aBL/a  41 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne'er  had  a  king  Until  his  time  1 
Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command  : 
His  brandifli'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams : 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  : 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awfiil  fire, 
More  dazzled,  and  drove  b£u:k  his  enemies. 
Than  mid>day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  ^iC^« 
What  ihould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech : 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conqner'd. 

Firjl  part  Heni^  VI.  aO  i.fd  U 

Se  tutti  gli  alberi  del  mondo  tofkto  pennti 
II  cielo  fofle  cafta,  il  mare  inchdftro, 
Non  bafieriano  a  defer! vere  la.minfantt 
Parte  delle  voftre  perfettioni. 

Se  tante  lingue  haveffi,  t  tante  Voei, 
Quant'  occhi  il  delo,  e  ^ante  arene  il  maf^^ 
Perderiaa  tutto  il  fuono,  e  la  faveUa 
Nel  dire  a  pieno  le  voftri  lodi  immenfi.* 

Ouarmii 

Vol.  II.  S  It^ 
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It  is  obfenrable,  that  a  hyperbole,  even  the 
moft  extravagant,  commonly  produces  fome  emo- 
tion :  the  prefent'hyperboleisan  exception  ;  and 
thb  reafon  is,  that  numbers,  in  which  the  extra- 
Tagance  entirely  confifts,  make  no  imprelfion 
upon  the  imagination  when  they  exceed  what 
can  eafily  be  conceived. 

Lailly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced 
with  all  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  feweft  words  poflible :  as  it  cannot  be 
reliflied  but  in  the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the 
mind,  a  leifurely  view  diflblves  the  charm,  and 
difcovers  the  defcription  to  be  extravagant  at  leaft, 
and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This  fault  is  pal- 
pable in  a  fonnet  which  pafleth  for  one  of  the 
moft  complete  in  the  French  language.  Phillis, 
in  a  long  and  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to 
outfliine  the  fun  as  he  outfhines  the  ftars, 

Le  filence  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et  fur  Ponde, 
L'air  devenoit  ferain  et  POlimpe  vermeil, 
Et  I'amoureux  Zephir  affiranchi  du  fomjieil, 
Refliifcitoit  lea  fieuiB  d'nne  haleine  feconde. 

L'Aurore  deployoit  Por  de  ia  trefle  blonde, 
£t  femoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  foleil ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  grand  appareil 
u'il  foit  jamais  venu  pour  6clairer  le  monde. 


Quand  la  jeune  Phillis  au  viikge  riant, 
SojTtant  de  fon  pakds  plus  dair  que  Torient, 

Fit 
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Fit  voir  lune  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle* 
Sacre  flambeau  du  jour,  n'en  fojez  point  jalouz. 
Vous  pariites  alors  aufli  peu  devant  elle,. 
Que  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vous. 

MaOetnlk* 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprefled  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  gives  more  luftre  to  a  young  beauty, 
than  the  whole  of  this  much-laboured  poem  : 

up  role  Ae  fun,  and  up  role  £melie« 


SECT.      IV. 
The  Means  or  Itt/irument  conceived  to  be  the  Agent. 

9 

WHen  we  furvcy  a  number  of  conneded 
objedts,  that  which  makes  the  greateft 
fi^re  employs  chiefly  our  attention ;  and  the 
emotion  it  raifes,  if  lively,  prompts  us  even  to  tx* 
ceed  nature  in  the  conception  we  form  of  it. 
Take  the  following  examples. 

For  Neleus'  fon  Alcides'  rag^  h^  flain^ 
A  broken  rock  tbt/orce  of  Pirus  threw. 

In  thefe  inftances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the 

S  2  force 
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force  of  Pirus^  being  the  capital  circumftances, 
are  fo  far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the  agents 
that  produce  the  effeds. 

« 

In  the  following  inftances,  hunger  being  the 
chief  circumftance  in  the  defcription,  is  itfelf 
imagined  to  be  the  patient. 

Whofe  hunger  has  not  tailed  food  thefe  thre^  days. 

yane  Store, 


As  when  ihc  force 


Of  fubterranean  wind  tranfports  a  bill. 

ParoiS/e  L9/1. 
■  As  when  tbc  fiatefU  rod 

Of  Amrain's  fon,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 

Wav'd  round  tbe  coaft,  upcall'd  a  pitcby  cloud 

Oflocofb. 

ParaJi/e  £o/l. 


SECT.      V. 

A  Figure^  wbicb^  among  related  ObfeBs,  extends 
tbe  Properties  of  one  to  another* 

THIS  figure  is  not  dignified  with  a  proper 
name,  becaufe  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
writers.    It  merits,   however,   a  place   in   this 
worl^]^  and  muft  be  diftioguiihed  from  tfaofe  for- 
merly 
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merly  handled^  as  depending  osk  a  different  prin- 
ciple. Giddy  brink.  Jovial  wm^  daring  wottnd^ 
are  examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjeAiTes 
that  eannot  be  made  to  fignify  any  quality  of  the 
fubftantites  to  which  they  are  joined  :  a  brinks 
M  example^  cannot  be  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe, 
either  proper  or  figurative^  that  can  fignify  ^ny 
of  its  qualities  or  attributes.  When  we  examine 
attentively  the  exprefiion,  we  difcorei*,  that  a 
brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that  effeft 
in  thoft  who  ftand  on  it.  In  the  fame  manner 
a  wound  is  faid  to  be  darings  not  with  refped  to 
itfel^  but  with  refped  to  the  boldnefs  of  the  per- 
fon  who  infiids  it :  and  wine  is  faid  to  be  Jovial, 
as  infpiring  mirth  and  jollity.  Thus  the  attri- 
butes of  one  fubjedt  are  extended  to  another  with 
which  it  is  C(mne6led ;  and  the  exprefiioo  of  fuch 
a  thought  muft  be  confldered  as  a  figure,  becaufe 
the  attribute  is  not  applicable  to  the  fubjed  in 
any  proper  fenfe. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  figure,  which 
we  fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle 
ihaU  we  refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a  privilege  to  alter 
the  nature  of  things,  and  at  pleafure  to  beftow  at- 
tributes upon  a  fubjeA  to  which  they  do  not  be« 
long  ?  We  have  had  often  occafion  to  inculcate,  "^ 
that  the  mind  pafleth  eafily  and  fweetiy  along  a 
train  of  connected  objedts ;  and,  where  the  ob- 
jefts  are  intimately  connefled,  that  it  is  difpofed  to 
carry  along  the  good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to  / 

S  3  another ; 
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another ;  efpecially  when  it  is  in  any  degree  in- 
flamed with  thefe  properties  *.    From  this  prin- 
ciple is  derived  the  figure  under  confideratioru 
Language,  invented  for  the  communication  of 
thought,  Would  be  imperfe£t,  if  it  were  not  ex- 
preifive  even  of  the  flighter  propenfities  and  more 
delicate  feelings :  but  language  cannot  remain  fo 
imperfedl  among  a  people  who  have  received  any 
polifli ;  becaufe  language  is  regulated  by  internal 
feeling,   and  is  gradually  improved  to  exprefs 
whatever  paiTes  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  a  fword  in  the  hand  of  a  coward,  is  termed 
a  coward  Jhvord^  the  expreffion  is  fignificative  of 
an  internal  operation  ;  for  the  mind,  in  paffing 
from  the  ageqt  to  its  inftrument,  is  difpofed  to 
extend  to  the  latter  the  properties  of  the  former. 
Governed  by  the  fame  principle,  we  fay  liftening 
fear,  by  extending  the  attribute  liftening  of  the 
man  who  liftens,  to  the  pailion  with  which  he  is 
moved.     In  the  expreffion,  bold  deed^  or  audax 
facinuSf  we,  extend  to  the  effed  what  properly  be- 
longs to  the  caufe.   But  not  to  waile  time  by  ma- 
king a  commentary  upon  every  expreflion  of  this 
kind,  the  beft  way  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
fubjed,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  different  rela- 
tions that  may  give  occafion  to  this  figure.     And 
in  viewing  the  table,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the 

figure 

V     f  See  chap.  2.  part  i.  (eft,  5^ 
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figure  can  never  have  any  grace  but  where  the 
relations  are  of  the  moil  intimate  kind. 

I.  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  exprefled  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  effed. 

Audax  ficinus. 

Of  yoader  fleet  a  bold  difcovery  make. 

An  impious  mostal  gave  the  datuig  wound. 


•To  mj  advm^rous  ibng. 


That  with  no  middk  flight  intends  to  foar. 

Paradife  Loji. 

2.  An  attribute  of  the  efied  exprefled  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  caufe. 


Quos  periifle  ambos  mtfera  cen&bam  in  mari« 

Plautus. 

No  wonder,  fidlen  fuch  a  pernicious  height. 

Paraiefi  Lofi. 

3«  An  effeft  exprefled  as  an  attribute  of  the 
caufe. 

Jovial  wine.  Giddy  brink,  Drowfy  night,  Mufing 
midnight.  Panting  height,  afiooifli'd  tbougbt|  Mqymful 
giloom. 


ing  a  dim  religious  li(^ 

Mikorif  Comus. 

S3  And 
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JixA  the  mnry  bcUa  ring  roondy 
And  xh-t  jocund  irebecl^  fpund, 

Milton^  Allegro^ 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjed  beilowed  upon  one 
of  its  parts  or  membeirs. 

Longing  arms. 

It  was  the  nightjbgale  and  not  the  lark. 

That  pierc'd  tb/^fiatfui  hoUqw  pf  thin  ear. 

Romeo  and  yulUi^  aS  ^^fc.  7, 


Oh,  lay  by 


Thofe  moft  ungentle  looks  and  angry  weapons  -, 
Unleis  you  mean  my  griefi  and  killing  fears 
Should  ftretch  me  out  at  your  relentkft  feet. 

Fair  Penitentt  a3  3, 


And  ready  now 


N 


To  ftoop  with  wsariid  wing  and  willing  tsek, 
On  the  bare  outlide  of  this  world, 

Paradj^e  Loft^  3. 3. 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inftru- 
ment  with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  coward  fwords  half  out  their  fhells ! 

6,  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  Aib- 
Jedt  upon  which  it  operates. 

« 

ffigi'Ciimiing  hSBL 

Mikon. 

7-  A, 
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7.  A  quality  of  one  fubjed  given  to  anotheTr 

Icciy  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis. 

Ihrat.  Cform*  A  t.  odf  29, 

When  fiiplels  age,  and  weak  unable  Umbo, 
3hoiild  bring  thy  &tber  to  his  irooping  chair- 

Shaiefpear. 

By  arty  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  hpwling  tempeft,  fteers  xhtfearle/s  ihip, 

Iliad  xxiii.  385. 

Then,  nothing  loath,  th'  enamour'd  fidr  he  led, 
And  funk  tranfported  on  the  eonfcious  bed. 

0^^(yviii,337, 

A  fi^f^  momeiit  motionlefr  ihe  fiqod. 

Swnmer^  /.  133$. 

8.  A  circumftanpe  conneded  with  a  fubjed, 
exprefled  as  a  qualitj  of  the  fubj^ £t. 

Brie%y  funuuit, 

'Tis  ours  the  chance  ol fighting  fields  to  try* 

Oh  i  had  I  d/d  hefive  that  V9^(mght  walL 

04r/(|fv,395. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  adorning  a 
ctufe  with  an  attribute  of  the  effed,  is  not  fo 
a^eeable  as  the  oppofite  ezpreffiop.  The  progrefs 

from 
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from  caufe  to  effed  is  natural  and  eaiy  :  the  op- 
pofite  progrefs  refembles  retrogade  motion  * ; 
and  therefore  panting  height^  a/iom/b^d  tbougbtj 
are  fftrained  and  uncouth  expreflions,  which  a 
writer  of  tafle  will  avoid. 

It  is  n^  lefs  {trained,  to  apply  to  a  fubjeft  in 
in  its  prefent  ftate,  an  epithet  that  may  belong 
to  it  in  fome  future  ftate : 

Submerfafjue  obnie  puppes. 

JEmeid.  u  73* 

And  mighty  ragms  faSL 

Iliad  v.^tt^ 

Im^oos  (bus  their  mangled  fathers  woond. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure.  That  the  pro-* 
perty  of  one  fubjed  ought  not  to  be  beftowed  upon 
another  with  which  that  property  is  incongruous : 

King  Rich.  —  How  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  au^duty  to  our  pre&nce  ? 

Richard  II.  aS  ^./c.  6. 

The  connection  between  an  awful  fuperior  and  hia 
fubmiffive  dependent  is  fo  intimate,  that  an  at- 
tribute may  readily  be  transferred  from  the  one 
to  the  other :  but  awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo  transfer- 
red, becaufe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  fubmiffion. 

SECT, 

^  Sec  chap.  x. 
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SECT.       VI. 

Metaphor  and  Allegory. 

A  Metaphor  differs  from  a  fimile,  in  form  only^ 
not  in  fubflance  :  in  a  fimile,  the  two  fub- 
jeds  are  kept  diftind  in  the  exprelTion,  as  well  as 
in  the  thought ;  in  a  metaphor,  the  two  fubjeds 
are  kept  diftind  in  the  thought  only,  not  in  th^ 
expreffion.  A  hero  refembles  a  lion,  and,  upon 
that  refemblance  many  fimiles  have  been  raifed  by 
Homer  and  other  poets.  But  inftead  of  refem- 
bling  a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imagination, 
and  feign  or  figure  the  hero  to  be  a  lion :  by  that 
variation  the.  fimile  is  converted  into  a  metaphor ; 
which  is  carried  on  by  defcribing  all  the  qualities 
of  a  lion  that  refemble  thofe  of  the  hero.  The 
fundamental  pleafure  here,  that  of  refemblance, 
belongs  to  the  thought.  .  An  additional  pleafure 
arifes  from  the  expreflion  :  the  poet,  by  figuring 
his  hero  to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  lion 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality  the  hero  ;  and  his 
defcription  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by  exprefling 
the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  terms, 
which,  properly  fpeaking,  belong  not  to  him,  but 
to  the  lion.  This  will  better  be  underilood  by  ex- 
amples. A  family  connected  with  a  common  pa- 
rent, 
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rent,  refembles  a  tree,  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
which  are  connected  with  a  common  root :  but 
let  ufe  fuppofe,  that  a  family  is  figured,  not  bare* 
I7  to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree  ;  and  then 
the  fimile  will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in 
the  following  manner ; 

Edward's  fev'n  fons,  whereof  tbjrfolf  art  oae, 
Were  fev'n  £sur  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  thefe  branches  by  the  deft'nies  cut : 
Bnt  Thomas,  mjr  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glo'fter, 
One  flourifhiag  branch  of  hb  mo(l  royal  root, 
Is  hacked  down,  and  his  funun€r4taves  all  fiided. 
By  Envy's  band  and  Murder'9  Uoody  axe. 

^cbt^d.  II  oB  i,fe.  i^ 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  fea ; 

'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aSaiia  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ^ 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  Oiallows  and  in  miieries. 
On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And  we  muft  take  the  current  while  it  ferve^ 
Or  I0&  our  ventures* 

Figuring  glory  and  honour  to  be  a  garland  of 
flowers. 

Hot/pur.  ■ ■  Wott'd  to  heav'n. 

Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 
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fr.  Hmry.  Ill  make  it  greatcTi  ere  I  pert  from  thee, 
And  all  the  budding  hoaoun  00  thy  creft 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  mj  head. 

Firjl  part  Henry  IV,  aO  s*fc.  f. 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion and  honour  to  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit : 


Oh,  boys,  this  ftorj 


The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body  s  marked 

With  Roman  fwords ;  and  my  report  was  once 

Firft  with  the  beft  of  note,    Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 

And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whofe  bonghs  did  bend  with  fruit.    But  in  one  night, 

A  ftorm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves  \ 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Cymbdmet  aff3.fi*  3. 

Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  Ihells,  iaid  Swaraa  of 
the  dark-brown  flueld.^  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of 
fpring)  m  war,  the  mountain-ftorm.  Take  now  my 
band  in  friendfliip,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven. 

Fingal. 

Thou  dwelleft  in  the  fool  of  Malirina,  fon  of  mighty 
Offian.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft  :  my 
tears  delcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely 
tree  in  thy  prefenee,  Oicar,  with  all  my  branches  rotmd 
me :  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert, 
and  laid  my  green  head  low :  the  fpring  returned  with  its 
ihowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe. 

Fiugal, 

I 
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I  am  aware  that  the  term  metapbof  has  been 
ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  than  I  give  it ;  but 
I  thought  it  of  confequence,  in  a  difquiiition  of 
fome  intricacy,  to  confine  the  term  to  its  proper 
fenfe,  and  to  feparate  from  it  things  that  are  diT- 
tinguifhed  by  different  names.  An  allegory  dif-- 
fers  from  a  metaphor;  and  what  I  would  choofe  to 
call  a  figure  of  Jpeecb^  differs  from  both.  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  thefe  differences.    A  metaphor  is 

^defined  above  to  be  an  ad  of  the  imagination, 
figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.  An  allegory 
requires  no  fuch  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figu* 
red  to  be  another :  it  confiils  in  choofing  a  fub- 
jed  having  properties  or  circumftances  refembling 
thofe  of  the  principal  fubjedt ;  and  the  former  is 
defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  the 
latter ;  the  fubjefl  thus  reprefented  is  kept  out  of 
view ;  we  are  left  to  difcover  it  by  reflexion  ; 
and  we  are  pleafed  with  the  difcovery,  becaufe  it 

Nis  our  own  work.     Quintiliair  *  gives  the  follow- 
ing inftance  of  an  allegory, 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Flufhis.    O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa  portom. 

Hwrai^  lib.  x.  ode  14. 

and  explains  it  elegantly  in  the  following  words : 
<<  Totufque  ille  Horatii  locus^  quo  navim  pro  re- 

'*  publica, 

*  L.  8.  ci^.  6.  fed.  2. 
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''  publico,  fluduum  tempeftates  pro  bellis  civili- 
**  bus,  portum  pro  pace  atque  concordia,  dicit." 


A  finer  or  more  corred  allegory  is  not  to  be 
found  than  the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is 
made  to  reprefent  God's  own  people  the  Jews. 

Thou  haft  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  haft  caft 
out  the  Heathen,  and  pknted  it.  Thou  didft  caule  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  its  fliadow,  and  the  bought  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  Why  haft  thou  then  broken 
down  her  hedges,  fo  that  all  which  pais  do  pluck  her  ? 
The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  wafte  it,  and  the  wild 
beaft  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  befeech  thee,  O  God 
of  hofts :  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  vifit 
this  vine,  and  the  vineyard  thy  right  hand  hath  planted, 
and  the  branch  thou  madeft  firong  for  tbyfelf. 

P/aim  80. 

In  a  word,  an  allegory  is  in  every  refpetfl  fimilar 
to  an  bieroglyphical  painting,  excepting  only  that 
words  are  ufed  inftead  of  colours.  Their  eflfeds 
are  pr^cifely  the  fame  :  a  hieroglyphic  raifes  two 
images  in  the  mind  \  one  feen,  which  reprefents 
one  not  feen :  an  allegory  does  the  fame  j  the  re- 
prefentative  fubjedt  is  defcribed^  and  refemblance 
leads  us  to  apply  the  defcription  to  the  fubje£fc  re- 
prefented.  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  there  is  no  fic- 
tion of  the  imagination  employed,  as  in  a  meta- 
phor, nor  a  reprefentative  fubjedl  introduced,  as 

in 
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in  an  allegory.  This  figure,  as  its  name  implies^ 
regards  the  eitpreflion  only,  hot  the  thought ;  and 
it  may  be  defined,  the  ufing  a  word  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  what  is  proper  to  it.  Thus  youth, 
or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  exprefled  figuratively 
by  morning  of  life:  morning  is  the  beginning  of 
the  day  ;  and  in  that  view  it  is  employed  to  fignify 
the  beginning  of  any  other  feries,  life  efpecially, 
the  progrefs  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days. 

Figures  of  fpcech  are  referved  for  a  feparate 
fedlion ;  but  metaphor  and  allegory  are  fo  much 
coimeded,  that  they  muft  be  handled  together  : 
the  rules  paiticularly  for  diftinguifhing  the  good 
from  the  bad,  are  common  to  both.  We  (hall 
therefore  proceed  to  thefe  rules,  after  adding  fome 
examples  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  an  allegory. 
Horace,  fpeaking  of  his  love  to  Pyrrha,  which 
was  now  extinguifhed,  exprefleth  himfelf  thus  : 


Me  tabuli  facer 


VodvA  paries  indicat  uvida 
SufpendiiTe  potenti 
Veftimenta  maris  Deo. 

Carm.  /•  i.  cide$, 


Again: 


Phcebiis  volenteiil  pralia  me  loqui, 
Vidas  et  urbes,  increpuit  lyr A : 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  ssquot 
Vdadarem. 

Carm.  L  5.  ode  i$* 
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^ueen.   Great  Lords,  wife  men  ne'er  fit  and  wail 
their  lois, 
fiutchearlj  feek  how  to  redrefi  their  harms. 
What  diough  the  maft  he  now  thrown  overhoard. 
The  cahle  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft. 
And  half  our  (ailors  fwallow'd  in  the  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  ftill.     Is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  e jes,  add  water  to  the  fea. 
And  give  more  ftrength  to  that  which  halh  too  much ; 
While  in  his  moan  the  fhip  fplits  on  the  rock. 
Which  induftry  and  couraga  might  have  fav'd  i 
^h,  what  a  QiaiQe !  i|h,  what  a  fault  were  thisi 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  off  j.yj.  5. 

Orqonoio.  Ha !  thou  hafi  rons'd 
The  lion  in  his  den  :  he  fialks  abroad^ 
And  the  wide  forefl  trembles  at  his  roar. 
I  find  the  danger  now. 

Oroonoioj  aS  ^•fc.  2. 

Mj  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 
hUL  He  fenced  it,  gathered  out  the  fiones  thereof, 
planted  it  with  the  choiceft  vine,  built  a  tower  in  the 
midft  of  it,  and  alfo  made  a  wine-preis  therein :  he 
looked  that  it  fliould  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
forth  wild  grapes.  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
lalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 
me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  ?  Where- 
fore, when  I  looked  that  it  ihould  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  And  now  go  to ;  I  will 
teU  you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard :  I  will  take 
away  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  fhall  be  eaten  up ;  and 
Vol.  II.  T  break 


•      p 
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break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it  jQiall  be  trodden 
down.  And  I  will  lay  it  wade  :  it  ihall  not  be  pruned, 
nor  digged,  but  there  (hall  come  up  briers  and  thorns : 
I  will  alfo  command  the  clouds  that  thej  x^m  no  rain 
upon  it.  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  «ho(b  is  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleafant 
plant. 

Ifaiab^  v.  i. 

The  rules  that  govern  metaphors,  and  allegories, 
are  of  two  kinds:  the  conftruAion  of  thefc  figures 
comes  under  the  firft  kind  :  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  introdudlion  comes  under  the  other. 
I  begin  with  rules  of  the  firft  kind ;  fome  of  which 
coincide  with  thofe  already  given  for  fimiles ;  fome 
are  peculiar  to  metaphors  and  allegories. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  a  fimile  cannot  be  agreeable  where  the  refem. 
blance  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  faint.  This  holds 
equally  in  metaphor  and  allegory;  and  the  reafon 
is  the  fume  in  all.  In  the  following  inftances,  the 
refemblance  is  too  faint  to  be  agreeable. 

Malcolm.  '  But  therels  no  bottom,  none, 

In  my  voluptuoufnels :  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  ciftem  of  my  luft. 

Macbeth f  aSi  4*.Jc,  4. 

The  beft  way  to  judge  of  this  metaphor,  is  to  eon- 
vert  it  into  a  fimile;  which  would  be  bad,  becaufe 

there 
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ther€  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between  lull  and 
a  ciftern,  or  betwixt  enormous  luft  and  a  lafge 
ciftern. 

Again : 

He  cannot  buckle  his  diftemper'd  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Macbeth^  aB  $,fc,  2. 

There  is  no.  refemblance  between  a  diftempered 
caufe  and  any  body  that  can  be  confined  within 
a  belL 

Again  : 

Steep  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips. 

Poverty  here  muft  be  conceived  a  fluid,  which  it 
refembles  not  in  any  manner. 

Speaking  to  Bolingbroke  banifiied  for  Ak  years  : 

« 

The  fuUen  paffage  of  thy  weary  fteps 
Eileem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Richard  11.  aB  \.  fc.  6. 

Again : 

Here  is  a  letter,  lady, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound 

Ifluing  life-blood. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  oB  ^*  fc.  ^,  ' 
T  a  Tantae 
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Tantae  moKs  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

^neid,  i.  37. 

The  following  metaphor  is  (trained  beyond  all  en- 
durance :  Timur-bec,  known  to  us  bj  the  name 
of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazet  £m* 
peror  of  the  Ottomans  in  the  following  tersis  : 

Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  refift  us  ?  where  b 
the  potentate  who  doth  not  glorj  in  being  numbered 
among  our  attendants?  As  for  thee,  defcended  from  a 
Turcoman  lailor,  lince  the  veiTel  of  thj  unbounded  am- 
bition hath  been  wreck'd  in  the  gulf  of  thy  felf-love,  it 
would  be  proper,  that  thou  fbouldft  take  in  the  fails  of 
thy  temerity,  aod  call  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the 
port  of  lincerity  and  juftice,  which  b  the  port  of  iafety ; 
left  the  tempeft  of  our  vengeance  make  thee  periih  in  the 
ilea  of  the  puaifliment  thou  deferveft. 

Such  ftrained  figures,  as  obferved  above  ♦,  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  firft  dawn  of  refinement : 
the  mind  in  a  new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds^ 
and  is  generally  carried  to  excefs,  till  tafte  and 
experience  difcover  the  proper  limits. 

Secondly y  Whatever  refemblance  fubjet^  may 
have,  it  is  wrong  to  put  one  for  another,  where 
they  bear  no  mutual  proportion :  upon  comparing 
a  very  high  to  a  very  low  fubjed,  the  fimile  takes 
on  an  air  of  burlefque ;  and  the  fame  will  be  the 
eSed,  where  the  one  is  imagined  to  be  the  other^ 

*  Chap.  I9»  Compariions* 

as 
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as  in  a  metaphor ;  or  made  to  reprefent  the  odier, 
as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  figures,  a  metaphor  efpecially, 
ought  not  to  be  crowded  with  many  minute  cir- 
cumftances ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible 
to  avoid  ob&urity.  A  metaphor  above  all  ought 
to  be  fhort:  it  is  difficult,  for  any  time,  to  fup- 
port  a  lively  image  of  a  thing  being  what  we  know 
k  is^ot ;  and  forthat  reafon,  a  metaphor  drawn 
out  to  any  length,  inilead  of  illuftrating  or  enliven- 
ing the  principal  fubjed^  becomes  difagreeable  by 
overftraining  the  mind.  Here  Cowley  is  ex- 
tremely licentious  :  take  the  following  inftance. 

Great  and  wife  conquVor,  who  wh«-c-e'cr 
Thou  com'ft,  doth  fortify,  and  fettle  there  I 
Who  canft  defend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadft  one  quarter  beat  up  yet ; 
Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne'er  wilt  part 
With  one  inch  of  my  vanquiih*d  heart ; 
For  fince  thou  took'ft  it  by  aflault  &om  me, 
'Tis  garrifon'd  fo  ftrong  with  thoughts  of  thee. 
It  feart  no  beauteous  enemy. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  however  agreeable  long  alle- 
gories may  at  firft  be  by  their  novelty,  they  never 
afford  any  lading  pleafure  :  witnels  the  Fairy* 
^eefij  which  with  great  power  of  expreffion,  va- 
riety of  images,  and  melody  of  verfification,  is 
fcarce  ever  read  a  fecond  time. 

T  3  In 
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In  the  fourth  place,  the  comparifon  carried  on 
in  a  fimile,  being  in  a  metaphor  funk  by  imagi-^ 
ning  the  principal  fubjed  to  be  that  very  thing 
which  it  only  refembles ;  an  opportunity  is  fur- 
niflied  to  defcribe  it  in  terms  taken  ftriftly  or  lite- 
rally with  refped  to  its  imagined  nature.  This 
fuggefts  another  rule.  That  in  conftruaing  a  me- 
taphor, the  writer  ought  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  words 
only  as  are  applicable  literally  to  the  imagined  nar 
ture  of  his  fubjedl:  figurative  wordsought  careful- 
ly to  be  avoidad ;  for  fuch  complicated  figures,  in- 
ftead  of  fetting  the  principal  fubjedl  in  a  ftrong 
light,  involve  it  in  a  cloud  ;  and  it  is  well  if  the 
reader,  without  rejeAing  by  the  lump,  endeavour 
patiently  to  gather  the  plain  meaning  regardlefs  of 
the  figures : 

A  ftubbom  and  unconquerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  ftreams  of  life, 

Ladjf  Jane  Gray^aB  i^/c.  !• 

Copied  from  Ovid, 

Sorbent  avidse  preecordia  flamin». 

Metamorpb.  lib,  be.  172, 

Let  us  analyfe  this  expreffion.  That  a  fever  may 
be  imagined  a  flame,  I  admit ;  though  more  than 
one  ftep  is  necelTary  to  come  at  the  refemblance  : 
a  fever,  by  heating  the  body,  refembles  fire  ;  and 
it  is  no  ftretch  to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire  : 

^gain 
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again,  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  flame  may  be  put  for 
fire,  becaufe  they  are  commonly*  conjoined  ;  and 
therefore  a  fever  may  be  termed  a  flame.  But 
now  admitting  a  fever  to  be  a^^flame,  its  eSeds 
ought  to  be  explained  in  words  that  agree  literal- 
ly to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  obferved  here  ;  for 
a  flame  drinks  figuratively  only,  not  properly. 

King  Henry  to  his  fon  Prince  Henry  : 

Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  fiony  heart 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Second  Part^  Henry  \Y,aB  \' fc.  il. 

Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pleafantly  ridiculed  in 
the  Rebearfal : 

Phyfician.  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  fill  has 
more  than  amply  ezafted  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ; 
and  all  thefe  threatening  florms,  which,  like  impreg- 
nate clouds,  hover  o'er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once 
are  grafp'd  but  by  the  eye  of  reafon,  melt  into  fruitful 
ihowers  of  bleffings  on  the  people. 

Bayes.  Pray  mark  that  allegory.     Is  not  that  good  ? 

yobn/on.  Yes,  that  grafping  of  a  ftorm  with  the  eye 
is  admirable. 

>A5F  2,/c.  I. 

Fifthly,  The  jumbling  different  metaphors  in 
the  fame  fentence,  beginning  with  one  metaphor 
and  ending  with  another,  commonly  called  a  mixt 

T  4  metaphor, 
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metaphor,  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Quinti- 
lian  bears  teftimony  againft  it  in  the  bittereft 
terms  ;  **  Nam  id  quoque  in  primis  eft  cuftodien- 
**  dum,  ut  quo  ex  genere  cocperis  trahflationis, 
**  hoc  definas.  Multi  eniin,  cum  initium  a  tem- 
''  peftate  fumpierunt,  inciendio  aut  ruina  finiunt : 
'<  quae  eft  inconfequentia  reruns  feediffima/^ 
Z.  8.  cap.  6;  §  2. 

K.  Henty.-        Will  you  again  iinknit 

This  churliih  knot  of  all-abhorred  war. 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  ? 

Firjl  part  Henry  VI.  oB  ^.fc,  i, 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fufier 
The  (tings  and  arrows  of  outrag'ous  fortune } 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 
And  by  oppofing  end  them. 

Hamlet^  aB  ^,fc^  2. 

In  the  fixth  place.  It  is  unpleafant  to  join  dif- 
ferent metaphors  in  the  fame  period,  even  where 
they  are  preferved  diftind :  for  when  the  fubjedl 
is  imagined  to  be  firft  one  thing  and  then  another 
in  the  fame  period  without  interval,  the  mind  is 
diftradled  by  the  rapid  tranfition  ;  and  when  the 
imagination  is  put  on  fuch  hard  duty,  its  images 
\  ^re  too  faint  to  produce  any  good  efFeft  ; 


At 
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At  regina  gravi  jamdudtim  iimtia  ^ttra, 
Vulnus  glit  vetusy  tt  tUboo  ^CBOfpkttr  igni* 

JEneid.  iy.i* 
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Interca,  et  tacititm  vmt  &b  peAove  mhius. 

JEneid*  iv.  66. 

Motum  ex  Metello  confule  civicattiy 
Bellique  cauias,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 
Ludutfujue  fimtmfie,  gt^vd^e 
Principuin  anddtias,  d:  mtna 
Nondum  eacpiath  un fta  otronbuSy 
Periculofo  plenum  opus  alese, 
T!t^i6ti^  ^  inccdis  per  ignes 
Subpofitos  cineri  dolofo. 

'Harat.'Carfn.  L  a.  o'de  i,  ' 

In  the  laft  place,  It  is  ftifll  worfe  to  jtimfcfc  to- 
gether metaphorical  and  hattfrsflexpreffion,  fo  as 
that  the  period  muft  he  linderftood  in  part  meta- 
phorically, in  part  literally ;  for  the  imagination 
cannot  follow  with  fufficient  eafe  changes  fo  fud- 
den  and  unprepared :  a  metaphor  begun  and  not 
carried  on,  hath  no  beauty ;  and  inftead  of  light 
there  is  ffotbing  but  obfcurity  and  confufion.  lii- 
ftances  of 'fudh  fncorreft  compdfition  are  without 
number.  I  fhall,  for  a  fpecimcn,  feleft  a  few  from 
differedt  authors. 

Speaking  of  Britain, 

This  precious  ftone'fet  in  the  fea, 
IVhich  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or 
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Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe 
Againft  the  envj  of  leis  happier  lands. 

Richard  IL  a6i  %.fc.  i. 

In  the  firft  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious 
done :  in  the  following  lines,  Britain,  divefted  of 
her  metaphorical  drefs,  is  prefented  to  the  reader 
in  her  natural  appearance. 

Thele  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caefar's  wing. 
Will  make  him  flj  an  ordinary  pitch, 
Who  elfe  would  foar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  fervile  fearfulnels. 

Julius  CafoTfaB  i.y?.  i. 

Rebus  angufiis  animofus  atque 
Fortis  adpare  :  (apienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  fecundo 

Turgida  vela.  Hor. 

The  following  is  amiferable  jumble  of  expreflions, 
ariling  from  an  unfteady  view  of  the  fubjeft,  be- 
tween its  figurative  and  natural  appearance  : 

But  now  from  gath'ring  clouds  deftmdion  pours. 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours  : 
*  Mifis  from  black  jealoufies  the  tempeft  form, 
Whilft  late  divifions  reinforce  the  ftorm.  ^*' 

Hifpenfary^  canto  3. 

To  thee,  the  world  its  prefent  homage  pays, 
The  harveft  early,  but  mature  the  praife. 

Pope^s  Imitation  of  Horace*  b.  2. 

Oui, 
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Oui,  fa  pudeur  n'eft  que  francbe  grimace^ 
Qu'une  ombre  de  vertu  qiii  garde  mal  la  place, 
£t  qui  s'evanouit,  comme  Ton  peut  favoiry 
Aux  rayons  du  foleil  qu'une  bourfe  fait  voir. 

Moliere^  rEtourdt^  aB  '^.fc.  2. 

£t  fon  feu,  depourvu  de  fenfe  et  de  leAure, 
S*€teint  a  chaque  pas,  faute  de  nourriture. 

•  Boileauj  V Art  poetique^  chant  3-  /•  3I9. 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  tranflation  of J^«- 
venalf  fays, 

When  thus,  as  I  may  £iy,  before  the  ufe  of  the  load- 
flone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compais,  I  was  failing  in  a 
vail  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole-ftar  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  fiage  among  the 
modems,  Sec. 

There  is  a  time  when  fa&ions,  by  the  vehemence  of 
their  own  fermentation,  ftun  and  diiable  one  another. 

Bolingbroke, 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  ex- 
preffion  into  one  confufed  mafs,  is  not  lefs  com- 
mon in  allegory  than  in  metaphor.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

— — ^— —  Heu !  quoties  fidem, 
Mutatofque  Deos  flebit,  et  afpera 
Nigris  sequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  infolens. 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  ctedulus  aurea  : 
Qui  femper  vacuam,  femper  amabilem 
Sperat,  nefcius  aurae 

Fallacis.  Horat,  Carm,  /.  i.  ode  ^, 

Pour 


€€ 
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Pour  moi  fur  cette  mer,  quid  bas  nons  coorons^ 
Je  fonge  i  me  pourvoir  d'efquif  et  d^aviroos, 
A  regler  mes  defirs^  &  pi^venir  I'orage, 
£t  {auver,  sll  fe  peut,  ma  Raifoa  du  naofirage. 

BoUfou,  epitre  5. 

Lord  Halifax,  fpeaking  of  die  ancient  fkbulifts : 
**  They  (fays  he)  wrote  in  figns  and  fpoke  in  pa- 
**  rabies :  all  their  fables  carry  a  double  meaning ; 
the  ftory  is  one  and  entire  ;  the  charaders  the 
fame  throughout ;  not  broken  or  changed,  and 
always  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
ture they  introduce.    They  never  tell  you,  that 
''  the  d<:>g  which  fnapp'd  at  a  (hadow,  loft  hig 
^<  troo{>  of  horfe  ;  that  would  be  unintelligible. 
"  This  is  his  (Dryden's)  new  way  of  telling  a 
ftory,  and  confounding  the  moral  and  the  fable 
together."   After  infiancing  from  the  hind  and 
panther,  he  goes  oh  thus :     **  What  relation  lias 
•*  the  hind  to  our  Saviour ;  or  what  notion  have 
**  we  of  a  panther's  Bible  ?  If  you  fey  he  means 
"  the  church,  how  does  the  church  feed  on  lawns, 
"  or  range  in  the  foreft  ?     Let  it  be  always  a 
"  church  or  always  a  cloven-footed  beaft,  for  we 
"  cannot  bear  his  fhifting  the  fcene  every  line.'* 
A  few  words  more  upon  allegory.     Nothing 
gives  greater  pleafure  than  this  figure,  when  the 
reprefentative  fubjed  bears  a  ftrong  analogy,  in 
all  its  circumftances,  to  that  which  is  reprefented  :* 
but  the  choice  is  feldom  fo  lucky ;  the  analogy 

being 
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being  generally  fo  faint  and  obfcure^  as  to  puzzle 
and  not  pleafe.  An  allegory  is  ftill  more  difficult 
in  painting  than  in  poetry  :  the  former  can  ihow 
no  refemblance  but  what  appears  to  the  eye;  -the 
latter  hath  many  other  refources  for  ihowing  the 
Tefemblance.  And  therefore,  with  refpedl  to  what 
the  Abbe  du  Bos  *  terms  mixt  allegorical  compo* 
fitiqos,  thefe  may  do  in  poetry ;  becaufe,  in  wri* 
ting,  the  allegory  can  eafily  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  hiftorical  part :  no  perfon,  for  example,  mif- 
takes  Virgirs  Fame  for  a  feal  being.  But  fuch  a 
mixture  in  a  pidlure  is  intolerable  ;  becaufe  in  a 
pidure  the  objefts  muft  appear  all  of  the  fame 
kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblematical.  For 
this  reafon,  the  hiftory  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  in  the 
palace  of  Luxenbourg,  painted  by  Rubens,  is  im« 
pleafant  by  a  perpetual  jumble  of  real  and  allego- 
rical perfonages,  which  produce  a  difcordance  of 
parts,  and  an  obfcurity  upon  the  whole :  witnefs 
in  particular,  the  tablature  reprefenting  the  arri- 
val of  Mary  de  Medicis  at  Marfeilles  ;  where,  to- 
gether  with  the  real  perfonages,  the  Nereids  and 
Tritons  appear  founding  their  fhells :  fuch  a  mix- 
ture of  fidion  and  reality  in  the  fame  group,  is 
ftrangely  abfurd.  The  pidure  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana,  defcribed  by  Lucian,  is  gay  and  fanci- 
ful ;  but  it  fuffers  by  the  allegorical  figures.  It  ia 
not  in  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  an  allegorical  re- 

*  Reflefiions  fur  la  Poefie,  vol.  i.  fefi.  24. 

prefeotatioQ 
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prefentation  deviating  farther  from  any  (hadow  of 
refemblance,  than  one  exhibited  by  'Lewis  XIV. 
anno  1664 ;  in  which  an  enormous  chariot,  in- 
tended to  reprefent  that  of  the  fun,  is  dragged 
along,  furrounded  with  men  and  women,  repre- 
fenting  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  the  celeftial 
ligns,  the  feafons,  the  hours,  &c. ;  a  monftrous 
compofition,  fuggefted  probably  by  Guido's  ta- 
blature  of  Aurora,  and  ftill  more  abfurd. 

In  an  allegory  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms 
ought  to  be  chofen  that  properly  and  literally  are 
applicable  to  the  reprefentative  fubjed :  nor  ought 
any  circumftance  to  be  added  that  is  not  proper  to  * 
the  reprefentative  fubjed,  however  juftly  it  may 
be  applicable  properly  or  figuratively  to  the  prin- 
cipal.  The  following  allegory  Is  therefore  faulty : 

Ferns  et  ,Cupido, 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  lagittas 
Cote  cruentd, 

Horat.  I,  2.  ode  8. 

For  though  blood  may  fugged  the  cruelty  of  love, 
it  is  an  improper  or  immaterial  circumftance  in 
the  reprefentative  fubjed  :  water,  not  blood,  is 
proper  for  a  whetftone. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is,  to  ex- 
amine in  what  circumftance  thefe  figures  are  pro- 
per, in  what  improper.  This  inquiry  is  not  alto- 
.     .  gether 
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gether  fuperfeded  by  what  is  faid  upon  the  fame 
fubjed  in  the  chapter  of  Comparifons ;  becaufe 
upon  trial  it  will  be  found,  that  a  fhort  metaphor 
or  allegory  may  be  proper,  where  a  fixnile,  drawn 
out  to  a  greater  length,  and  in  its  nature  more 
folemn,  would  fcarce  be  relifhed. 

And,  firft,  a  metaphor,  like  a  iimile,  is  exclu- 
ded from  common  converfation,  and  from  the  de- 
fcription  of  ordinary  incidents. 

Second,  in  expreifing  any  fevere  paffion  that 
wholly  occupies4;he  mind,  metaphor  is  improper. 
For  which  reafon,  the  following  fpeech  of  Mac- 
beth is  faulty. 

Methooght  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  dodi  murder  deep  \  the  ixmocent  fleepi 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  fleeve  of  Care, 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  fore  Labour's  bath, 
Bahn  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  fecond  courfe, 
Chief  nouriflier  in  Life's  feaft. 

The  following  example,  of  deep  defpair,  befide 
the  highly  figurative  ftyle,  hath  more  the  air  of 
raving  than  of  fenfe  : 

Califta.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father  ? 
Madneis  !  Confufion  !  let  the  ftorm  come  on. 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me, 
Dalh  my  devoted  bark  ;  ye  furges,  break  it ; 
•Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tcmpeft  rifcs. 

When 
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When  I  am  loft,  fimk  to  the  bottom  low. 
Peace  ikaU  retorv,  aa4  all  be  calm  a^ain. 

Fair  PenitefU^  a£i  4« 

The  metaphor  I  next  introduce,  is  fweet  and  live- 
ly, but  it  fuits  not  a  fiery  temper  inflamed  wit& 
pailion  '/  parables  are  not  the  language  of  wrath 
venting  itfelf  without  reftraint : 

Cbamoni.  You  took  her  np  a  little  tender  flower, 
Juft  fprottted  6a  a  bank,  which  the  next  froft 
Had  nip'd ;  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand» 
Tranfplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 
Where  the  fun  always  fhines  :  there  long  ihe  flonriih'd. 
Grew  fweet  to  fenfe  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 
TUl  at  the  laft  a  cruel  fpoiler  came, 
Cropt  this  fidr  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fweetnefs. 
Then  caft  it  like  a  loathfome  weed  away. 

Orphan^  a3^. 

The  following  fpeech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not  na- 
tural in  grief  and  dejection  of  n^ind : 

Goufaliz.  O  mf  fon  !  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  fiither's  fondneis  thefe  ills  arofe. 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  bafe  and  bloody  : 
For  thee  I've  plung'd  into  this  fea  of  fin ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow,) 
Whofe  weight  has  funk  me  ere  I  reach'd  the  ihore. 

Mourning  Bride^  aO  $,fc.  6. 

There 
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There  is  an  enchanting  picture  of  deep  diftrefsin 
Macbeth  *,  where  MacdufFis  reprefented  lament- 
ing his  wife  and  children,  inhumanly  murdered 
by  the  tyrant.  Stung  to  the  heart  with  the  news, 
he  queftions  the  meiTenger  over  and  over :  not 
that  he  doubted  the  fad,  but  that  his  heart  revolt'- 
ed  againft  fo  cruel  a  misfortune.  After  ftrug-^ 
gling  fome  time  with  his  grief,  he  turns  from  his 
wife  and  children  to  their  favage  butcher ;  and 
then  gives  vent  to  his  fcfentment,  but  ftill  with 
manlinefs  and  dignity : 

O,  I  eould  play  Ae  wMnan  with  mine  eyes. 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.    Buti  gentle  Hcav'ml 

Cut  fliort  aU  intermiilion;  front  to  front 

Bring  thou  diis  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf  \ 

Within  my  fword's  length  fet  him.-«-If  he  'fcapr» 

Then  Heav'n  forgive  him  too, 

• 

The  whole  fcene  is  a  delicious  pi£kute  of  human 
nature.  One  expre0ion  only  feems  doubtful :  in 
examining  the  meflenger,  Macduff  exprefie^  bim- 
felf  thus : 

He  hath  no  children — all  my  pretty  ones ! 
Did  you  fay,  aU?  what, 'all?  Oh,  heU-kite  !  aU? 
What .!  all  my  pretty  little  chickens  and  their  dami 
At  one  fell  fwoop  1 

♦  Aa  4.  fc.  6. 

Vol,  11.  U  Meta- 
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Metaphorical  expreffion,  I  am  fenfible,  xnaj  fome* 
times  be  ufed  with  grace,  where  a  regular  fimile 
would  be  intolerable  :  but  there  are  fituations  fo 
fevere  and  difpiriting,  as  not  to  admit  even' the 
flighted  metaphor.  It  requires  great  delicacy  of 
tafte  to  determine  with  firmnefs,  whether  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  be  of  that  kind  :  I  incline  to  think  it  is  ; 
and  yet  I  would  not  willingly  alter  a  fingle  word 
of  this  admirable  fcene. 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a 
man  ftruggles  to  bear  with  dignity  or  decency 
a  misfortune  however  great :  the  ftruggle  agitates 
and  animates  the  mind : 

Wolfiy,  Farewell,  a  loag&rewell,  to  all  my  greatiie& ! 

This  is  the  flate  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blofloms, 

And  bears  his  bluihing  honours  thick  apon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft. 

And  when  he  think3,  good  eafy  man,  full  fiirely 

His  greatneis  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  fidb  as  I  do. 

Henry  VIII.  oB  3./C.  6. 
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Figure  of  Speech. 

IN  the  fedion  immediately  foregoing,  a  figure 
of  fpeech  is  defined,  "  The  ufing  a  word  in  a 
**  fenfc  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it  ;*'  and 
the  new  or  uncommon  fenfe  of  the  word  is  term- 
ed the  figurative  fenfe*  The  figurative  fenfe  mull 
have  a  relation  to  that  which  is  proper ;  and  the 
more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the  figure  is  the 
more  happy.  How  ornamental  this  figure  is  to 
Uoguage,  will  not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one 
who  hath  not  given  peculiar  attention;  and  there- 
fore I  fhall  endeavour  to  unfold  itscapital  beauties 
and  advantages.  In  the  firft  place,  a  word  ufed  N 
figuratively  or  in  a  new  fenfe,  fuggefis  at  the  fame 
time  the  fenfe  it  commonly  bears :  and  thus  it  has 
the  effed  to  prefent  two  objects  ;  one  fignified  by 
the  figurative  fenfe,  which  may  be  termed /^^/riii- 
cipal  ohjeS  ;  and  one  fignified  by  the  proper  fenfe^ 
which  may  be  termed  accejffbry :  the  principal  makes 
a  part  of  the  thought ;  the  acceflbry  is  merely 
omamentaL  In  this  refpe£t,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is 
precifely  fimilar  to  concordant  founds  in  tHufiC^  < 
which  without  contributing  to  the  melody,  make 
it  harmonious.    I  explain  myfelf  by  .  examples.  ^ 

U  a  Toutb^ 
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Touibf  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  is  tenned  tbe  mom- 
ing  of  life.  This  expreffion  fignifies  yotUb^  the 
principal  objed,  which  enters  into  the  thought : 
it  fuggefts,  at  the  fame  time,  the  proper  fenfe  of 
morning  j  and  this  acceflary  objed,  being  in  itfelf 
beautiful,  and  conneded  by  refemblance  to  the 
principal  objed,  is  not  a  little  ornamental.  Im- 
perious  ocean  s  an  example  of  a  different  kind, 
where  an  attribute  is  ex preiled  figuratively  :  toge- 
ther with  Jiormy^  the  figurative  meaning  of  the 
epithet  imperious^  there  is  fuggefted  its  proper 
meaning,  viz^  the  ftern  authority  of  a  defpotic 
prince  ;  and  thefe  two  are  ftrongly  conneded  by 
refemblance.  Upon  this  figurative  power  of  words, 
Vida  defcants  with  elegance : 

Nonne  vides,  verbis  at  veris  leepe  relifiis 
Accerfant  funulata,  aliundeque  oomina  porro 
TranfpoTtent,  aptentque  alib  ea  rebm  *,  ut  ipfi^ 
£zuvi.ifqae  novas,  res,  infolitofque  cdores 
Indutx,  faepe  extemi  mirentur  amidhis 
Unde  illi,  ketasque  aliena  luce  firuantur, 
Mutatoqae  habitu,  nee  jam  fua  nomina  mallent  ? 
Ssepe  ideo,  cum  bella  canunt,  incendia  credas 
Cemere,  diluvinrnqae  ingens  furgentibus  undis. 
Contra  etiam  Martis  pugnas  imitabitiir  ignis. 
Cum  forit  acceniis  acies  Vulcania  campis. 
Nee  turbato  oritur  quondam  ounor  sequore  pugaa : 
Confligunt  animoii  Euri  certamine  vafto 
Inter  fe,  pugiiautque  adverfis  molibus  nndae. 
Ufqiie  adeo  paf&m  fua  res  iniignia  Isetie 

Pcrmu- 
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Permutantque,  juvantqueviciiGm;  etmutuafcfe 
Altera  in  alterius  transformat  prodnus  ora. 
Turn  fpecie  capti  gaudent  fpedare  legentes : 
Nam  diyeria  fimul  datur  e  re  cemere  eadem 
Multanun  fimulacra  animo  (ubeuntia  rerum. 

Poet,  lib.  3.  /•  44« 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  poflefles  a  fignal 
power  of  aggrandifing  an  obje£t,  by  the  following 
means.  Words,  which  have  no  original  beauty 
but  what  arifes  from  their  found,  acquire  an  ad- 
ventitious beauty  from  their  meaning :  a  word 
fignify  ing  any  thing  that  is  agreeable,  becomes  by 
that  means  agreeable ;  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
objed  is  communicated  to  its  name  *•  This  ac-' 
quired  beauty  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  adheres  to 
die  word  even  when  ufed  figuratively ;  and  the 
beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  figni- 
fies,  is  communicated  to  the  thing  which  it  is  made 
to  fignify  figuratively.  Confider  the  foregoing  ex- 
preffion  Imperious  ocean^  how  much  more  elevated 
it  is  than  Stormy  ocean. 

Thirdly,  this  figure  hath  a  happy  eSedl  by  pre- 
venting the  familiarity  of  proper  names.  The  fa- 
miliarity of  a  proper  name,  is  communicated  to 
the  thing  it  fignifies  by  means  of  their  intimate 
connexion  ;  and  the  thing  is  thereby  brought 

U  3 .  down 

*  See  chap*  ft.  part.  i.  fed.  5. 
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down  in  our  feeling  **  This  bad  eSed  is  pre- 
sented by  ufing  a  figurative  word  inftead  of  one 
that  is  proper ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  expref^ 
the  Iky  by  terming  it  tbe  blue  vault  of  heaven  ;  for 
though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  iky 
in  grandeur,  the  expreflion  however  is  relilhed, 
because  it  prevents  the  objedl  from  being  brought 
down  by  the  familiarity  of  its  proper  name.  With 
yefped  to  the  degrading  familiarity  of  proper 
names,  Vida  has  the  following  paflage  : 

Hinc  fi  dura  mihi  paflus  dicendus  Ulyfles, 
Non  ilium  vero  memorabo  nomine,  fed  qui 
iEt  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes, 
Nau£ragus  ever&e  poft  fova  incendia  Trojse. 

Foet,  lib.  a.  /.  46. 

]Laftly,  By  this  figure  language  is  enriched,  and 
rendered  more  copious ;  in  which  refpedl,  were 
jthere.no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy  inr 
yention.  This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida : 

Quinetiam  agricolas  ea  fandi  nota  voluptas 

Exercet,  d^m  Iseta  feges,  dum  trudere  gemmas 

Incipiunt  vites,  fitientiaque  eth^ris  imbrem 

Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  iatis  furgentibus  agri. 

Hano 

*  I  have  often  regretted,  that  a  faAious  (pint  of  oppofi* 
tion  to  the  reigning  family^  makes  it  neceflary  in  pablic  wor- 
/hip  to  dininguiOi  the  Kiog  by  his  proper  name.  One  wil] 
fcarce  imagiae  whp  has  not  made  the  trial,  how  much  better 
^t  founds  to  pray  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  withoij^ 
any  addition* 
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Hanc  vulgofpeciem  propriae  penuria  vocis 
Intulit,  indi&ifque  urgens  in  rebus  egeftas. 
Qttippe  ubi  lb  vera  oftendebant  nomina  nufquam. 
Fas  erat  hinc  atque  bine  transferre  fimillima  veris: 

Foet.  lib.  3.  /.  90. 

The  beauties  I  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 
figure  of  fpeech.  Several  other  beauties  peculiar 
to  one  or  other  fort,  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  re- 
mark afterward. 

Not  only  fubjeds,  but  qualities,  adions,  efieds, 
may  be  expreiled  figuratively.  Thus,  as  to  fub-  \ 
jefts,  the  gates  of  breath  for  the  lips,  the  watery  I 
kingdom  for  the  ocean.  As  to  qualities, y^rr^ 
for  ftormy,  in  the  expreflion  Fierce  winter:  MUus 
for  profundus  ;  AUus  puteus,  Altum  mare :  Breath^ 
ing  ior  perjpiring  ;  Breathing  plants*  Again,  as  to 
adions,  The  fea  rages^  Time  will  melt  her  frozen 
thoughts,  Time  kilLf  grief.  An  efiedl  is  put  for 
the  caufe,  as  lux  for  the  fun  ;  and  a  caufe  for  the 
effed,  as  bourn  labores  for  com.  The  relation  of 
refemblance  is  one  plentiful  fource  of  figures  of 
fpeech  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ap- 
ply to  one  objed  the  name  of  another  that  re- 
fembles  it  in  anyrefped:  height,  fize,  and  worldly 
greatnefs,  refemble  not  each  other  ;  but  the  emo- 
tions they  produce  refemble  each  other,  and 
prompted  by  this  refemblance,  ^e  naturally  ex- 
prefs  worldly  greatneis  by  height  or  fize :  one 
feels  a  certain  uneafinefs  in  feeing  a  great  depth ; 

U4  and 
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and  hence  depth  is  made  to  exprefs  any  thing  diC- 
agreeable  by  excefs,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of 
defpair :  again,  height  of  place,  and  time  longpaft, 
produce  fimilar  feelings  ;  and  hence  the  expref- 
fion,  Ut  altius  repetam  :  diftance  in  pad  time, 
producing  a  ftrong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  ftrong 
feeling,  Nihil  mihi  antiquius  nojira  amicitia :  ihort^ 
nefs  with  relation  to  fpace,  for  fhortnefs  with  rela* 
tion  to  time,  Brevis  ejfe  laboro,  objcurusjio :  fuffer* 
ing  apunifhment  refembles  paying  a  debt ;  hence 
pendere  pcenas.  In  the  fame  mapner,  light  may  be 
put  for  glory,  funlhine  for  prqfperity,  and  weight 
for  importance. 

Many  words,  originally  figurative,  having,  by 
lon^  and  conftant  ufe,  loft  their  figurative  power, 
are  degraded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  proper  terms. 
Thus  the  words  that  exprefs  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  have  in  all  languages  been  originally  fi- 
gurative :  the  reafon  holds  in  all,  that  when  theie 
operations  came  firft  under  confideration,  there 
was  no  other  way  of  defcribing  them  but  by 
what  they  refembled  :  it  was  not  practicable  to 
give  them  proper  names,  as  may  be  done  to  ob- 
jefls  that  can  be  afcertained  by  fight  and  touch. 
A  foft  nature,  jarring  tempers,  weight  of  wo,, 
pompous  phrafe,  beget  compaffion,  affuage  grief, 
break  a  vow,  bend  the  eye  downward,  Jbower 
down   curfes,   drown^d-m  tears,  wrapt  in  joy, 
WArnCd  with  eloquence,  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  ^ 
tboufand  other  expreffions  of  the  like  nature,  have 

loft 
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loft  their  figurative  fenfe.  Some  terms  there  are, 
that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  either  altogether  figura- 
tive or  altogether  proper:  original])^  figurative, 
they  are  tending  to  fimplicity,  without  having  loft 
altogether  their  figurative  power.  Virgil's  Rej^ina 
Jaucia  curOj  is  perhaps  one  of  thefe  exprellions : 
with  ordinary  readers,  Jaucia  will  be  conlidered 
gs  exprefiing  fimply  the  efied  of  grief ;  but  one 
of  a  lively  imagination  will  exalt  the  phrafe  into 
a  figure. 

For  epitomifing  this  fubjed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  for  giving  a  clear  view  of  it,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  method,  than  to  prefent  to  the  reader 
a  lift  of  the  feveral  relations  upon  which  figures  of 
fpeech  are  commonly  founded.  This  lift  I  divide 
into  two  tables ;  one  of  fubjeds  exprefled  figura* 
tively,  and  one  of  attributes. 


FIRST    TABLE. 

Subjects  exprefed  figuratively. 

1 .  A  word  proper  to  one  fubjed  employed  figu- 
ratively to  exprefs  a  referabling  fubjed. 

There  is  no  figure  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  as 
what  is  derived  from  the  relation  of  refemblance. 
Youth,  for  example,  is  fignified  figuratively  by 
the  morning  of  life.    The  life  of  a  man  refembles 
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a  natural  day  in  feveral  particulars :  the  mornings 
is  the  beginning  of  day,  youth  the  beginning  of 
life ;  the  morning  is  cheerful,  fo  is  youth,  &c. 
By  another  refemblance,  a  bold  warrior  is  termed 
the  tbunderboU  of  war;  a  multitude  of  troubles, 
zfea  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  affords  pleafure 
to,  the  mind  by  variety  of  beauties.     Befide  the 
beauties  above  mentioned,  common  to  all  forts,  it 
poffeiTes  in  particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or 
of  a  fimile :  a  figure  of  fpeech  built  upon  refem- 
blance,  fuggefts  always  a  comparifon  between  the 
principal  fubjeft  andtheacceffory ;  whereby  every 
good  effedt  of  a  metaphor  or  fimile,  may  in  a 
fhort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced  by  this 
figure  of  fpeech. 

2.  A  word  proper  to  the  effed  employed  figu- 
ratively to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

Lux  for  the  fun.  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  hel- 
met isfignified  by  the  expreflion  j^/i/^m;i^  terror. 
A  tree  by  Jbadow  or  umbrage.  Hence  the  ex- 
prelfion : 

Nee  habet  Pelion  umbras;  Ovid. 

Where  the  dun  umbrage  hangs.  Springs  /.  1023. 

A 
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A  wound  is  made  to  iignify  an  arrow : 

Vulnere  ncm  pedibus  te  conieqaar.  Ovid* 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this 
figure :  the  word  which  fignifies  figuratively  the 
principal  fubje£t,  denotes  it  to  be  a  caufe  by  fug- 
gefting  the  efied. 

3*  A  word  proper  to  the  caufe,  employed  figu-* 
ratively  to  exprefs  the  effedl. 

Boumque  labores^  for  corn.  Sorrow  or  griefs 
for  tears. 

* 

Again  Ulyfles  veil'd  his  penfive  head ; 
Again,  unmann'd,  a  ihow'r  ofjorrow  fhed. 

^   Streaming  Grii^his  faded  cheek  bedew'd. 

» 

Blindnefs  for  darknefs ; 

Caecis  erramus  in  undis.  JEneid.  iii,  200. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  fimilar 
to  that  in  the  former :  the  figurative  name  denotes 
the  fubjed  to  be  an  effed,  by  fuggefting  its  caufe. 

4*  Two  things  being  intimately  conneded,  the 

pfoper  name  of  the  one  employed  figuratively  to 

^guify  the  other. 

JOay 
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Day  for  light.  Nigbt  for  darknefs ;  and  hence^ 
A  fudden  night.     Winter  for  a  florm  at  fea  : 

Interea  magno  mifceri  murmure  pontum, 
'Emiflamque  Hyemem  fenfit  Neptimus. 

1. 12S. 


This  laft  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Britiih 
writer,  as  a  ftorm  at  fea  is  not  infeparably  con- 
neded  with  winter  in  this  climate, 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed 
figuratively  to  denote  the  fubje(3> 

Toutb  an,d  heaiUy  for  thofe  who  are  young  and 
beautiful : 

Touth  and  beauty  IhaU  be  laid  in  duft. 
Majejly  for  the  King : 

What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  wariikc  form. 
In  which  the  Majefty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometime  march  ? 

Hamiet,  aG  ujc^  I. 


Or  have  ye  chofen  this  place 


After  the  toils  of  battle,  to  repofe 
Your  wcary*d  virtue. 

faradifi  Lofi^ 

Verdure  for  a  green  field.    Summer^  I.  301, 

Speaking 
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Speaking  of  cranes, 

,    The  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  thej  bring. 
And  all  the  war  defcends  upon  the  wing. 

I/ioii  ill.  ID. 

Cool  age  advances  Tenerablj  wife.  Jliad  iii.  149. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from 
fiiggefting  an  attribute  that  embellifhes  the  fub- 
jed,  or  puts  it  in  a  ftronger  light. 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to 
denote  one  of  the  component  parts. 

Funus  for  a  dead  body.    Burial  fi^r  a  grave. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts 
inftead  of  the  complex  term. 

Tada  for  a  marriage.  Th|  Eqft  for  a  country 
fituated  eaft  from  us.  Jfovis  vejiigia  Jervai^  for 
imitating  Jupiter  in  general. 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed 
figuratively  to  denote  what  is  connected  with  it. 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment :  hence  the  exprefiion  Merciful  elime^ 
Fleecy  winter  for  fnow,  Seculumfelix. 

9.  A 


J 
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9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  Pole  for  this  earth.    The  bead  for  the  per- 
fon: 

Triginta  minas  pro  capite  tuo  dedL  Plauius. 

Ter^m  for  the  man : 

Fngiens  tergum.  Ovid. 

VuUus  for  the  man  : 

Jam  fiilgor  armoram  fugaces 

Terret  equos,  equitumque  vultus.  Horat* 

Qg^  defiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tarn  chari  capitis  /  Horat. 

Dumque  virent  genua  i  Horat. 

Thy  growing  virtae%  jufiify'd  my  cares. 
And  promis'd  comfort  to  myJUver  bairs. 

Iliad  iz.  6x6* 


Forthwith  from  the  pool  he  rears 


His  migjutj^ature.  Paradi/e  Lo/i, 

The  filent  heart  with  grief  aflSiils.  PameU. 

The  peculiarheauty  of  this  figure  confifts  in  mark- 
ing that  part  which  makes  the  greateft  figure. 

lo.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  fignify  what  is  contained. 

Grove 
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Grove  for  the  birds  in  it.  Vocal  grove.  Ships 
for  the  feamen.  Agonizing  ^^x.  Mountains  for 
the  Iheep  pailuring  upon  them,  Bleating  moun^ 
tains.  Zacyntbus,  Itbaca^  &c.  for  the  inhabitants* 
Ex  mceftis  domibus,  Livy. 

11.  The  name  of  the  fuftainer,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  fignify  what  is  fuftained. 

Jbar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  for  the  battle 
fought  upon  it,  Well-fought ^/rf. 

12.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  fignify  the  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  for  gladius. 

13.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  epi- 
ployed  figuratively  to  fignify  what  they  patronife. 

Jove  for  the  air.  Mars  for  war,  Venus  for  beau- 
ty, Cupid  for  love»  Ceres  for  com,  Neptune  for  the 
fea,  Vulcan  for  fire. 

This  figure  beftows  great  elevation  upon  the 
fubjeft ;  and  therefore  ought  to^be  confined  to 
the  higher  ftraiiis  of  poetry. 


S£. 
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SECOND    TABLE. 

Attributes  exprejfed figuratively. 

When  two  attributes  are  conneded,  the  name 
of  the  one  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  ex- 
preTs  the  other. 

Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  fame 
perfon :  hence  the  expreffion,  Virgin  ihow,  for 
pure  fiiow. 

2.  A  word  fignifying  properly  an  attribute  of 
one  fubjed,  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  a 
refembling  attribute  of  another  fubjed. 

Tottering  ftate.  Imperious  obean*  Angry  floo4« 
Raging  tempeft.    Shallow  fears. 

My  fore  divinity  (hall  betr  the  fhieldt 

And  edge  thy  fword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 

Odyjfey  zx.  6i« 

Black  omen^  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  for- 
tune. 

Ater  oidor.      ,  Virgil. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  firom 
fuggefting  a  comparifon. 

3-  A 
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3.  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjeft,  employed  to 
exprefs  one  of  its  attributes. 

Mens  for  intetteSlus.    Mens  for  a  refolution : 
IftaiBy  oro,  exue  mentem. 

4.  When  two  fubjeds  have  a  refemblance  by 
a  common  quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjefl 
may  be  employed  figuratively  to  denote  that  qua- 
lity in  the  other. 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

« 

5.  The  name  of  the  inilrument  made  to  figni-^ 
fy  the  power  of  employing  it. 


Melpomene^  coi  liquidam  pater 


Vooem  cum  citbara  dedit. 

The  ample  field  of  figurative  expreffion  dif- 
played  in  thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope  for  rea- 
foning.  Several  of  the  obfervations  relating  to 
metaphor,  are  applicable  to  figures  of  fpeech  : 
thefe  I  Ihall  flightly  retouch,  with  fome  additions 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefent  fubjedl. 

In  the  firft'  place,  as  the  figure  under  confid6- 
ration  is  built  upon  relation,  we  find  from  expe- 
rience, and  it  mull  be  obvious  from  reafon,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  intimacy 
Vol.  IL  X  of 
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of  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and  proper 
ienle  of  the  word.     A  flight  refemblance,  in  par- 
ticular, will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable  :  the 
expreffion,  for  example.  Drink  down  ajecret^  for 
liftening  to  a  fecret  with  attention,  is  harfh,  and 
uncouth,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance 
between  liflctdng  and  drinking.    The  expreifion 
weighty  cracky  u£ed  by  Ben  Johnfon  for  loud  cracky 
is  wdriie  if  poflible  :   a  loud  found  has  not  the 
ilighteft  refemblance  to  a  piece  of  matter  that  is 
weighty.     The  following  expreffion  of  Lucretius 
is  not  lels  faulty,  ^  £t  lepido  quae  i\xiitfucaia  ib- 
"  nore/*  i.  645. 


Sed  magis 


Pngnas  ct  fyavyos  tynumos 
Deofiim  hmneris  hOni  anre  vnlgns* 

Harai,  Carm.  L  3.  oi2f  13. 

Fhemioa  !  let  afls  of  gods,  and  beroes  old, 
What  ancient  baids  in  hall  and  bow'r  have  told, 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  yonr  voice  employ, 
Snch  the  pleasM  ear  V)iU  drink  \^th  filent  joy. 

Odjffey,  i.  433. 

Strepxtmnque  eztarritcis  latffii. 

JEneid.  vi.  559. 

■  Write,  my  Qneen, 

And  WI&  nune  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  yon  fend. 

Cjmbtliney  aQ  i.  fc.  a. 

As  thus  tfa'efiiilgence  tremulous  I  drink. 

Summer^  L  1684. 

Neque 
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Neque  audit  currus  habenas* 

Gtorg.i.  5x4* 

t 

O  Prince  !  (Ljrcaon's  valiant  fon  replj'd). 
As  thine  the  fteeds,  be  thine  the  taik  to  guide. 
The  horfes  praftis'd  to  their  lord's  command^ 
Shall  Inar  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand. 

Iliad,  V.  288i 

V 

The  following  figures  of  fpeech  feem  altoge- 
ther wild  and  extravagant,  the  figurative  and  pro- 
per meaning  having  no  connexion  whatever.  Mo^ 
mng  foftnefs,  Frefhnefs  breatbes.  Breathing  pro- 
fpeft,  Flowing  fpring,  Z)^«i«{y  light,  JLi/arf  coolnefs, 
and  many  others  of  this  falfe  coin,  may  be  found 
in  Thomibn's  Seafons. 

Secondly,  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought 
to  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  figurative  fenf^, 
and  not  foar  much  above  it,  nor  fink  much  below 
it.  This  rule,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely 
illuftrated  by  Vida : 

H«c  adeo  cum  fint,  cum  &s  audexie  poetis 
Multa^ddis  multis  ;  tamei^  obfervare  memetitp. 
Si  quando  baud  propriis  rem  mavis  dicere  verbis, 
Tranflatifque  aliunde  notis,  longeque  petids, 
Ne  nimiam  oflendas,  quaerendo  talia,  curam. 
Namque  aliqui  exercent  vim  duram,  et  rebus  iniqua 
Nativam  eripiunt  formam,  indignantibus  iplis, 
Invitafque  jubent  alienos  fumere  vultus 
Haud  magis  imprudens  mihi  eiit,  et  luminis  eiqpers. 
Qui  puero  ingentes  habitus  det  ferre  gigantis, 

X  a  Q]iam 
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Quam  fiquis  ftabula  alt^  lares  appellet  equinos. 
Ant  crines  magnae  genitricis  gnxnina  dicat. 

Poet.  iii.  148. 

Thirdly,  In  a  figure  of  fpcech,  every  circum- 
ftance  ought  to  be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the 
proper  fenfe  only,  not  the  figurative  fenfe  ;  for  it 
is  the  latter  that  exprefles  the  thought,  and  the 
former  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  make 
harmony : 

Zacynthus  green  with  ever-fliady  groves, 
And  Ithaca,  prefumptuous  boaft  their  loves ; 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecond  lord. 
They  prels  the  Hymenean  rite  abhorred. 

Zacynthus  here  ftanding  figuratively  for  the  in- 
habitants, the  defcription  of  the  iflandis  quite  out 
of  place  :  it  puzzles  the  reader,  by  making  him 
doubt  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its 
proper  or  figurative  fenfe. 


-Write,  my  Queen, 


And  with  mine  eyes  I'U  drink  the  words  you  fend. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gaU. 

Cymbtline^  a£i  1,  /c.  2, 

The  difguft  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not 

to  the  purpofe  where  the  fubjed  is  drinking  ink 

figuratively. 

•  _ 

In  the  fourth  place,  To  draw  confequences  from 
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a  figure  of  fpeech,  as  if  the  word  were  to  be.  un- 
derftood  literalljii  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  for  it  is 
confounding  truth  \nm  fidion. 

Se  Moubray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom. 
That  the  J  maj  break  his  foaming  courfer  s  back^ 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  Ms, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  mjr  coufin  Hereford. 

Risbard  II.  aR  i.  fc.  3. 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  fenfe: 
but  weight  in  a  proper  fenfe  belongs  to  the  accef«- 
fory  only  ;  and  therefore  to  defcribe  the  effeifts  of 
weighty  is  to  defert  the  principal  fubjed,  and  to 
convert  the  acceflbry  into  a  principal : 

CrmawtU.  How  does  your  Grace'  ? 

Woljey.  Why,  well  j 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  aU  earthly  dignities, 
A  fiiU  and  quiet  confcience.     The  King  has  cur'd  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and  from  thefe  fhoulders, 
Thefe  ruia'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  fink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 

Htnry  VIII.  aEl  3.  fc.  6. 

Ulyfles  fpeaking  of  He&or : 

I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  ftands. 
When  we  have  here  die  bafe  and  pillar  by  us. 

Vroilus  anid  CreJ/tdOf  ^  4*  fi*  9* 

X  3  OtbiUo. 
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OtheBo.  No  i  my  heart  is  tmn'd  to  ftone  :•  I  ftrike  it, 
«tid  it  hurts  my  hand.  Otbiflo^  a£f  4.  fc.  5. 

Not  le&f  even  in  this  defpic^I^P^w^ 

Than  when  my  name  fill'd  Afric  with  affirights. 

And  froze  your  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

Don  Sebqfiian^  King  ofPortugalj  a3  1^ 

Row  long  a  fpace,  fince  firft  I  lov'd,  it  is  ! 

To  look  into  a  gla&  I  feaf, 
And  am'ftirpris'd  with  wonder,  when  I  mifi 

Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  there. 

Cowley f  W;  I.  /.  86f 

I  chofe  Ac  flouriflkisg'ft' tree  in  aH  the  par^ 

With  frefliefl  boughs  an4  &ireft  hea4  i 
I  cut  my  love  into  his  gentle  liarky, 

And  in  three  days  behold  'tis  dead ; 
My  very  written  flames  fo  violent  be. 

They've  burnt  and  wither'd  up  t^e  tree.    . 

Cowley j^  vol.  i.^.  136. 

Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  i(  were  inward  heat 
Which  made  this  precious,  limbeck  fweat ! 

But  what,  alas  !  al^  what  does  it  avail. 
That  fhe  weeps  tears  fo  wondrous  cold. 
As  fcarce  the  a&'s  hoof  can  hold, 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  £all  not  hail. 

Cowley,  vol.  i.p,  132^ 

Such  a  play  of  werds  is  pkafant  iir  a  Indicrous 
poem. 

jibneria.  O  AlphcHiib,  Alphonfo ! 
Devouring  feas  have  ^aih'd  thee  from  my  fight. 

No 
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No  dxne  Ihall  lafb  tbee^rooi  mj  mexnofj; 
No,  I  will  £ve  to  bCi  tii^mgaifm^otz 
The  crnel  ocean  is  no  mtt  thj  tomb  ; 
But  in  my  heart  thoa  art  interred. 

Mounttt^  Bride,  a8  i«  fe.  i. 

This  would  he  very  righ^  if  there  were  any  in- 
confidence,  in  heing  interred  in  one  place  really, 
and  in  another  place  figoritirely. 

Je  ccains  qoe  cette  fidCba 

Ne  nous  amene  la  pefle ; 

La  gueule  da  chxen  celefte 

Vomit  £ni  for  rhorifoo.     . 

Afin  qoe  je  m'ea  deKvre,  - 

Je  veitx  lire  ton  giiis  Cvxe 

Jniqiies  an  dernier  feiiilkt : 

Tpnt  oe  cpie  ta  pkmxe  trace, 

Robinet,  a  de  la  gboe 

A  fiure  tremhkr  Jmlletr  Mcynari. 

In  me  tota  mens  Venna 
'Cjrprod  defennt* 

HoTotm  Com*  lm\w  odfi  19* 

From  confidering  that  a  word  ufed  in  a  figora- 
tive  ienfe  fuggefts  at  the  lame  tiipe  its  proper 
meaning,  we  dilcover  a  filth  rule.  That  we  ought 
not  to  employ  a  word  in  a  figurative  ienfe,  die 
proper  fenfe  of  which  is  inconfifteot  or  incongru- 
ous with  the  fubjed:  for  every  inconfiftency, 
and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the  exprcflion 
onljr  aod  not  real,  is  unpleafiuit : 

^4  Interea* 
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Interea  genitor  Tyberini  ad  fluminis  undam 
VvUncTzJlccabat  Ijmphis  — -|fcf—  ^ 

^  JEneid*  x.  833. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  caica  caKginey^/ri 
Erramus  pelago,  totidem  fine  iidere  no&es. 

i£«^f^.ui.  203. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a 
fixth.  That  no  epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  that  agrees  not  alfo 
with  its  proper  fenfe ; 


Dicat  OpuntiaB 


Frater  MegillaB,  quo  btatui 

Vulnere.  Horai.  Carm.  Kb.  i.  odi  27. 

Parcus  deonixn  cultor,  et  iofirequens, 
InfaniefUis  dam  iapientiaB 

Conl^tus  errp.  IJorat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  oir  34. 

Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or 
thought  different  figures  of  fpeech,  is  not  lefs 
£iulty  than  crowding  metaphors  |n  that  manner : 
the  mind  is  diftraded  in  the  quick  tranfition  from 
one  image  to  another,  and  is  puzzled  inftead  of 
being  pleafed : 


J  am  of  ladies  moft  dejeft  aiMi  wretched* 
That  fuck'd  the  ^oney  of  tas  mufic-vowSf 

Hamlit. 

Mj  bleeding  bofpni  fickens  at  the  found. 

Odxfeyj  i.  439- 
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Ah  mifcr, 
Quanti  laboras  in  C^rybdi! 
Dignie  puer  jneH^JIamm^. 
Qm  laga,  quis  te  folvere  ThdTalis 
Magus  venentSf  qiiis  potent  deus? 
Viz  iUigatum  te  trifonni 
Pegafus  ezpediet  Chimera* 

Horat.  Carm*  lib.  z.  ode  27. 

Eighthly,  If  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  ftill 
worfe  to  graft  one  figure  upon  another :  For  in- 
ftance. 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriots  lives. 

Iliad li.  Ill*    . 

A  falchion  drinking  the  warriors  blood  is  a  figure 
built  upon  refemblance,  which  is  pafiable.  But 
then  in  the  expreffion,  lives  is  again  put  for  blood; 
and  by  thus  grafting  one  figure  upon  another  the 
expreffion  is  rendered  obfcure  and  unpleafant. 

Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures  that  can 
fcare  be  analyfed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language, 
are  leaft  of  all  tolerable  : 

Vods  incendimus  aras. 


JEneid.  iii.  279. 


>  ■  '        Onerantque  caniftris 
Dona  laboratse  Cerens. 


JEneid.  viii.  x8o. 


Vulcan 


\ 
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Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes : 

Anna  acri  &cienda  viro :  niidi  yiribus  nftis. 
Nunc  manibiu  lapidiSi  oxnni  nunc  arte  magiftra : 
PraeifitaU  moras,  /Ennd*  yHL  441, 


Hoic  gladioy  perque  serea  fnta 


Per  timicaiTn  fijoalentem  auro,  latos  baurit  apertom. 

Senlbdqae  pons  tarda  necefiite 
XfiAXf  cofnipoit  gradum. 

Horat,  Carm.Ub.  i.  ode  3* 

« 

ScriMris  Vario  fords,  et  hoftium 
ViftoTy  M«mui  carminis  aUte, 

Horai.  Carm*  Kb*  x.  ode  6. 

Elfe  fhall  Qur  £ites  be  number'd  with  the  dead. 

Iliad  r,  294. 

Conmuitinl  dealb  the  &te  of  wur  cowfounds. 

IfiadyvSu  Sj.tfn^xi.  1x7. 

Speaking  of  Proteus, 

Inftant  he  wean,  elufive  of  the  X9flt, 
The  mimic  force  of  everjfaTagc  (hapc* 

Odyjfey^vi.  5^3- 

RoIIiag  convolfive  on  the  floor,  is  feen 
The  piteous  objed  of  a  proftrate  Queen.  ~ 

IbidAv.  g^2. 

The  mingling  tempeft  waves  its  gloom. 
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A  various  fweetnels  fwells  the;  gentle  race. 

Jhtd.  640, 

A  fober  oalm  fieepe^  unbounded  etheir. 

The  diftant  wat^-fall  fweHs  in  the  breeze. 

Winter,  738. 

In  the  tenth  place,  Wheh^afiAjeft  is  intr^dticed 
by  its  proper  liame,  it  is  abfrfrd  to  attribute  to  it 
the  properties  of  a  different  fiibjea  to  which  tha 
word  is  fometin^es  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe ; 

Hear  mi,  oh  Neptune  !  thou  wfac^e  arms  are  hurl'd 
From  fliore  to  Hlore,.  and  gird  the  folid  world. 

Odyjf^y  ix.  $17. 

Neptune  iahcK  iotrodiM^ed  peirfonally,  and  not 
figuratively  for  the  ocean :  the  defcription  there- 
fore, which  is  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  is  al- 
together improper. 

It  is  not  fufficient,  that  a  figure  of  fpeech  be  re- 
gularly conilruded,  and  be  free  from  blemifh  :  it 
requires  tafte  to  difcem  when  it  is  proper,  when  V 
improper ;  and  tafte,  1  fufped,  is  our  only  guide.  ' 
One  however  may  gather  from  reflection  and  ex- 
perience, that  ornaments  and  graces  fuit  not  any 
of  the  difpiriting  paffions,  nor  are  proper  for  ex- 
preffing  any  thing  grave  and  important.  In  fami- 
liar conver£ition,  they  are  in  fome  meafure  ridicu- 
lous; 
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lous :  Profperoy  in  the  Tempejl^  fpeaking  to  his 
daughter  Miranda,  fays. 

The  firinged  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance. 
And  lay  what  thou  feeft  yond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  juftnefs  of  the 
figure ;  and  circumilances  may  be  imagined  to 
make  it  proper ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  proper  in 
familiar  converfation. 

In  the  lad  place.  Though  figures  of  Q>eech  have 
a  charming  efTed  when  accurately  conilruded 
and  properly  introduced,  they  ought  however  to 

^  be  fcattered  with  a  fparing  hand :  nothing  is 
more  lufcious,  and  nothing  coniequently  more  ia- 

\  tiating,  than  redundant  ornaments  of  any  kind. 
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Narration  and    Description. 
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HORACE,  and  manj  eriticB  after  him,  exhort 
writers  to  choofe  a  fut^d;  adapted  to  their 
genius.  Such  obfervations  would  multiply  rules 
of  criticifm  without  end ;  and  at  any  itite  belong 
not  to  the  prefent  work,  the  objed  of  which  is"^ 
human  nature  in  general,  and  what  is  common 
to  the  fpecies.  But  though  the  choice  of  a  fub- 
jed  comes  not  under  fuch  a  plan,  the  manner  of 
execution  comes  under  it ;  becaufe  the  manner  of 
execution  is  fubjeded  to  general  rules,  derived 
from  principles  common  to  the  fpecies.  Thefe 
rules,  as  they  concern  the  things  exprefled  as  well 
as  the  language  or  expreilion,  require  a  divifion 
of  this  chapter  into  two  parts-;  firft  of  thoughts, 
and  next  of  words.  I  pretend  not  to  juftify  this 
divifion  as  entirely  accurate :  for  in  difcourfing  of 
thoughts,  it  is  difficult  to  abftrad  altogether  from 
the  words  ;  and  dill  more  difficult,  in  difcourfing 
of  words,  to  abftrad  altogether  from  the  thought. 

The  firft  rule  is.  That  in  hiftory,  the  refledions  A 
ought  to  be  chafte  and  folid  ;  for  while  the  mind 

is 
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t  is  intent  upon  truth,  it  is  little  difpofed  to  ihM 
operations  of  the  imagination4  Strada's  Belgic 
hiftory  is  full  of  poetical  images,  which  difcord- 
ing  with  the  fubjeft,  are  unpleafant ;  and  they 
have  a  ftill  wbrfe  efFeft,  by  giving  an  air  of  fi^i- 
on  to  a  genuine  hiftory.  Such  flowers  ought  to 
be  fcattered  with  a  fparing  hand,  even  in  epic 
poetry  ;  and  at  no  rate  arc  they  proper,  till  the 
reader  be  wanned,  and  by  an  enlivened  imagina- 
tion be  prepared  to  relifli  them :  in'  that  ftate  of 
mind  they  are  agreeable  ;  but  while  we  are  fe- 
date  and  attentive  to  an  hiftorical  chain  of  fads^ 
we  rejedl:  with  difdain,  every  fidion.  This  Bel- 
gic hiftory  is  indeed  wofully  vicious  both  in  mat- 
ter and  in  form  :  it  is  ftuffed  with  frigid  and  un- 
meaning refledions  ;  and  its  poetical -flafhes,  even 
laying  afide  their  impropriety,  are  mere  tinfeL 

« 

Second,  Vida*,  following  Horace,  recommends 
a  modeft  commencement  of  an  epic  poem ;  giving 
for  a  reafon.  That  the  writer  ought^  to  hbftiand 
his  fire.  This  reafon  has  weight ;  but  what  is 
faid  above  fuggefts  a  reafon  ftill  more  weighty : 
bold  thoughts  and  figures  are  never  felifhed  till 
the  mind  be  heated  and  thoroughly  engaged, 
which  is  not  the  reader's  cafe  at  the  commence- 
ment.   Homer  introduces  not  a  fingie  fimile  in 

the 

*  Poet.  lib.  2.  1. 30. 
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the  firft  book  of  the  lUad,  nor  in  the  firft  book  of 
the  Odyffey.  On  the  other  h^nd,  Shakefpear  be- 
gins one  of  his  plays  with  a  fentiment  too  bold 
for  the  moft  heated  imagination : 

Bedford*  Hung  be  the  heav'os  with  black,  jrield  daj  to 

ni^t ! 
GometSy  importiiig  chan^  of  times  and  fiates, 
Brandiih  jour  crjfbj  trefies  in  the  iky,! 
And  with  them  fcoilrge  the  bad  revolting  flan. 
That  have  confented  ilnto  Henry's  death ! 
Henry  die  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
England  ne^er  loft  a  king  <&  fo  mtf  ch  worth. 

FirJlpartHmryVl. 

The  paflage  with  which  Strada  begins  his  hiftory, 
is  too  poetical  for  a  fubje£l  of  that  kind  ;  and  at 
any  rate  too  high  for  the  beginning  of  a  grave 
performance.  A  third  reafon. ought  to  have  no 
lefe  influence  than  either  of  the  former,  That  a 
man;  who,  upon  his  firil  appearance,  Urains .  to 
make  a  figure,  is  too  oftentatious  to  be  relifhed. 
Hence  the  firft  fentences  of  a  work  ought  to  be 
Ihort,  natural  and  fimple,  Cicero,  in  his  ordtion 
pro  Arabia  poeta^  errs  againft  this  rule  :  his  reader 
is  out  of  breath  at  tlje  very  firft  period  ;  which 
feems  never  to  end,  Burnet  begins  the  Hiftory  of 
his  Own  Times  with  a  period  long  and  intricate. 

A  third  rule  or  obfefvation  is.  That  where  the 
fubjedt  is  intended  fpr  entertainment  folely,  not 

for 


t 
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for  ihftnidion,  a  thing  ought  to  be  defcribed  as  it 
appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality.  In  running,  for 
example,  the  impuUe  upon  the  ground  is  propor- 
tioned in  fome  degree  to  the  celerity  of  motion : 
though  in  appearance  it  is  otherwife ;  for  a  per- 
fon  in  fwift  motion  feems  to  ikim  the  ground,  and 
fcarcely  to  touch  it.  Virgil,  with  great  tafte,  de- 
fcribes  quick  running  accoiding  to  appearance  ; 
and  raifes  an  image  far  more  lively  than  by  ad- 
hering fcrupuloufly  to  truth  : 

Hos  fuper  advenit  Volica  de  gente  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitiun  et  florentes  sere  catervas, 
'  Bellatrix  :  non  ilia  cole  calathifve  Minervae 
Foemineas  aflueta  manus ;  fed  prseUa  virgo 
Dura  pad,  curfuque  pedum  praevertere  ventos, 
lUa  vel  inta£be  (egetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina :  nee  teneras  curfu  laefifiet  ariftas : 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fluflu  fufpenia  tumend. 
Ferret  iter  \  celeres  nee  tingeret  aequore  plantas. 

JEneid*  vii.  803. 

This  example  is  copied  by  the  author  of  Tele- 
macbus : 

Les  Brudens  font  legeres  h  la  courfe  comme  les  cerCs, 
et  comme  les  daims.  On  croiroit  que  I'herbem^me  la 
plus  tendre  n'eft  point  foulcfe  fous  leurs  pieds  ;  ^  peine 
laifTent-ils  dans  le  fable  quelques  traces  de  leurs  pas. 

Uv.  10. 

Again : 
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Again : 

D6ja  il  aToit  abatttf  Eufiks  fi  Ugdc  i  k  coazfe,  qli'i 
peine  il  imprimoit  la  trace  de  fes  pas  dans  le  lable,  et 
qui  devangoit  dans  fon  pays  les  plus  rapides  flots  de 
I'Eurotas  et  de  TAlphee; 


Four^ti^  in  liatration  as  well  as  iif  defcription, 
bbjeds  ought  to  be  painted  fo  accurately  as  to  form 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  diftindt  and  lively  iiBah^ 
ges.     Every  ufelefs  circumftance  ought  indeed  td 
be  fuppreifed,  beeidrfe  eittf  tttch  tittntaRznct 
loads  the  narration  ;  but  if  ^circrithftante  be  ne- 
C^^ary^  however  flight,  it  cannot  be  defcribed  tod 
minutely.    The  force,  of  language  confifts  in  rat-- 
fing  complete  images  *  ;  which  have  the  effect  to 
tranfport  the  reader  »  l5ry  magic  intb  the  vttj 
J)lace  of  the  important  siflHoir;  itttd  to  66n^^rt  hitli 
as  it  were  into  a  fpedaiof ^  befibldiflg  every  &ing 
that  pafles.     The  narrative  inf  an  epic  poem  ought 
t6  rHal  a  pidure  in  the  Hvelinefs  and  accuracy  of 
its  reprefentations :  no  circumftance  muft  be  omit- 
ted that  tends  to  make  a  compSete  image  y  bdcaufe 
an  imperfeft  image^  as  well  as  any  othet^  imperfe6k 
conception,  is  cold  arid  iirtifttef effing.     1  ftrdll  il- 
luftrate  this  rule  by  feveral  examples,  giving  the 
firft  place  to  a  beautiful  paflage  from  Virgil : 

*  Chapi  2.  part  i.  fed.  74 
Vot*  II*  Y  Qualis 
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Qnalis  potaled  im**'^**  Fhilmiebi  liib  luibiik 
^Lmiflbs  queritnr  ^ffl^iffy  quos  dimis  cnttoft 
ObfiBn^aiu.  nido  iic^dHBer  detnxEL 

The  poplar,  ploughman,  and  unfledged  jrooqg, 
though  not  eflential  in  the  delcription,  tend  to 
make  a  complete  image,  and  upon  that  account 
are  an  embelliflunentt 

Agun : 

Hie  imidem  SmsoAjronimU  tx  iBe^  metam 

Conftitiiit,  fignmn  Muds. 

MmeiiL  r.  119. 

Horace,  addreffing  to  Fortune : 

Te  paxtper  ambit  follicira  preoe 
Rnris  colnnns :  te  daminam  gpqaorig,     . 
Qiiicun«qiie  Btthjni  laccffit 
Carpadiinm  pdagos  caxini* 

Carm.  lib.  1.  atb  ^^. 

■■■  ■  TDnm  ex  mocnibns  hoftids 

Matrona  bellaiitis  tyi^anni 
Vrdfpyaxsx^.€L  adulta  virgo, 
Sufpiret:Ehen.nenidi.agminum 
Spcxifus  laceilat  regios  aQ>erum 
TaAa  leanem,  quem  cmenu 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 

Camu  Kb.  3.  cd§  a. 

Shake- 
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Shakefpear  fays  *,  **  You  may  as  well  go  about 
'*  to  turn  the  fun  to  ice  by  fanning  in  his  face 
••  with  a  peacock^ s  feather."  The  peacock's  fek- 
th^r,  not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  objedl, 
completes  the  image :  an  accurate  image  cannot 
be  formed  of  that  fanciful  operation,  without  con- 
ceiving  a  particular  feather  ;  and  one  is  at  a  lofs 
when  this  is  negledted  in  the  defcription.  Again^ 
'*  the  rogues  flighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
''  little  remorfe,  as  they  would  have  drownM  a 
"  bitch's  blind  puppies^  fifteen  i'  th'  litter  f  .'* 

OU  Lady.  You  would  iiot  be  a  ^^edi  ? 
jinne.  No  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heav'n. 
OU  Lady.  'Tis   ftraUge:   a  tbreepence  bow'd  would 
hire  me,  old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it. 

Henry  VIII.  aB  2.fc.  5. 

in  the  following  paflage,  the  action,  with  all  its 
material  circumftances,  is  reprefentad  fo  much  to 
(be  life,  that  it  would  fcarce  appear  more  diftindl 
to  a  real  fpe<^ator ;  and  it  is  the  manner  of  de-> 
fcription  that  contributes  greatly  to  the  fublimity 
of  the  paflage. 

■  <  »  «  . 

He  fpake  ;  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  fudden  blaze 
t*ar  round  iUumin'd  hell :  highly  they  rag'd 

♦  Henry  V.  afl  4.  k.  4. 

f  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  aft  3.  fc.  15. 

Y  2  Againft 
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Againll  ^  Higheft,  and  fierce  vnxh  gxafped  arms 
Clafli*d  on  tbeir  kfundiiig  ihields  di^  dm  of  war. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heav'n« 

A  pafliage  I  am  to  cite  from  Shakefpear,  falls  not 
much  Ihort  of  that  now  mentioned  in  particular 
'  rity  of  defcription : 

O  joa  hard  hearts !  joa  cruel  men  of  Rome  ! 
Knew  jou  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  lime  and  oft 
Have  yon  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements; 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-topSy 
^  Your  infimts  in  your  arms ;  and  there  have  iat 
The  live-long  day  with  patient  ej^pefladon 
To  lee  gieat  Pompey  pais  theflreets  of  Rome ; 
And  when  joa  law  his  chariot  hot  appearg 
Have  yon  not  made  an  unlverfid  fliout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  yoor  Ibunds, 
Made  in  his  concave  ihores  ? 

Jidms  C^far^  a8  ufc.  i. 

The  following  paflage  is  Icarce  inferior  to  either 
of  thofe  mentioned : 

Far  before  the  reft,  the  fon  of  Ofiian  comes ;  bijgfit 
in  the  finiles  of  youth,  &ir  as  the  firft  beams  of  the  fun. 
His  long  hair  waves  on  his  back :  his  dark  brow  is  half 
beneadi  his  helmet.  The  fword  hangs  loole  on  the 
hero*s  fide ;  and  his  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled 
from  his  terrible  eye,  King  of  high  Temora. 

FingaL 

The 
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The  Henriade  of  Voltaire  errs  greatly  agaioft  the 
foregoing  rale :  every  incident  is  touched  in  a 
fummary  way,  without  ever  defcending  to  cir- 
cumftaqces.  This  manner  is  good  in  a  general, 
hiftoiry,  the  pprpofe  of  which  is  to  record  impor- 
tant tranfadions :  but  in  ji  fable  it  is  cold  apji  mi* 
interefting ;  becaufe  it  is  iip^djcable  to  form 
diftind  images  of  perfons  or  things  repreiented 
in  a  manner  ip  fuperficial* 

It  is  obiierved  above,  that  every  n&Iefs  circom- 
fiance  ought  to  be  fupprefled*  The  crowding 
fuch  circumitances,  is,  on  the  one  band,  no  lefs 
to  be  avoided,  than  the  concifenefs  for  which  Vol- 
taire is  blamed,  on  the  other.  In  the  JEncid  *, 
Barce,  the  nurfe  of  Sichacus,  whom  we  never 
hear  of  bdfore  nor  after,  is  introduced  for  a  pur- 
pofe  not  more  impcMrtant  than  to  call  Anna  to  her 
lifter  Dido :  and  that  it  might  not  be  thought  un* 
juft  in  Dido,  even  in  this  trivial  circumftance,  to 
prefer  her  hufband's  nurfe  before  her  own,  the 
poet  takes  care  to  inform  his  reader,  that  Dado's 
nurfe  was  dead.  To  this  I  muft  oppose  a  beauti-* 
ful  paflage  in  the  £une  bocdi:,  where,  after  Dido's 
laft  i^>eech,  the  poet,  without  detaining  his  readers 
by  defcribing  the  manner  of  her  dead),  haflens 
to  the  lamentation  of  her  attendants : 

Pizerat :  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
^qllapfam  a^dnnt  comites,  enfemque  craore 

#  Lib.  4*  L  63a. 

T  3  Spamantem, 
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Spiimantem»  fparfidque  manus.    It  clamor  ad  alta 
Atria,  concuflanx  bacchatur  £una  per  urbem  ; 
Lomentis  gcmituquc  ct  feminco  ululatu 
Tcaa  frcmunt,  refonat  magnu  plangoribus  arther. 

Lib.  4.  /.  663. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  rule,  I  add  the 
following  obfervation,  That  to  make  a  fudden 
and  ftrong  impreflion,  fome  lingle  circumftance 
happily  feleded,  has  more  power  than  the  moft 
laboured  defcription.  Macbeth,  mentioning  to 
his  lady  fome  voices  he  heard  while  he  was  mur- 
dering  the  King,  fays, 

There's  one  did  laugh  in  fleep,  and  one  cry'd  Murder  I 
They  wak'd  each  other ;  and  I  flood  and  heard  theni ; 
But  they  did  fay  their  prayers,  and  addrds  them 
Again  to  fleep. 

Lady,  There  arc  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macbeth.  One  cry'd,  God  blefs  us  !    and  Amen  the 
other ; 
As  they  had  feen  me  with  thefe  hangman's  hands. 
Lifbening  their  fear,  I  could  not  fay  Amen, 
When  they  did  iay,  God  blefs  us. 

Lady,  Confider  it  not  fo  deeply. 

Macbeth.  But  wherefore  could  not!  pronounce  Ameif  ? 
\  had  mofl  i^ed  of  blefling,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  Thefe  deeds  muft  not  be  thought 
After  thefe  ways ;  fo  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macbeth.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry. 
Sleep  no  more  ! 
^acbeth  doth  murder  fleep,  lie*  ASi  ^.fc,  3. 

Alphonfo. 
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Alphonfop  in  the  Mmarm^g- Bridc^  {hut  np  in  the 
fime  prifon  where  his  fittfaei  had  been  confine^ : 


In  m  dark  comer  of  my  oell  I  fbond 
This  paper^  wbat  it  is  this  fight  ivill  Humr, 
«  If  my  Alphonfa- Ha  I 


^  Ifmj  A^hooib  Hve*  reftore  Mm^HeavIa; 

^  Give  me  more  weight,  cmfh  my  decKniiig  yean 

*^  With  hohs,  with  chains,  Imprifomneati  and  want; 

**  Bst  bk&  my  Ion,  Tifit  not  him  for  me**" 

It  is  his  hand  ;  diis  was  his  pray'r— Yet  more : 

^  Let  er^ry  hair,  whidi  Sorrow  by  the  roots      IRmiu^. 

^  Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head, 

^  Be  donbled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  fen : 

^  Not  fiur  myfelf,  hut  hina,  hear  me,  aD-gradonar* — 

Tis  warning  what  fhonld  fiJIow  Heav^  flioold 

follow. 
Bat  tis  torn  off— Why  fhonld  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  from  his  petilioa  ?  'Twas  to  Heav'b, 
Bat  Heav'n  was  deaf,  Heavia  heard  him  not;  but  dms^ 
Thus  as  the  name  of  Heav'h  from  thi$  is  torn. 
So  did  it  tear  the  cars  of  mercy  from 
His  voice,  firatting  tiie  gates  of  prayY  againft  him. 
If  piety  be  thns  debarred  aoccfi 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  beft 
Is  fingled  ont  to  bked,  and  bear  the  iconrge. 
What  is  reward?  or  whatis  ponifliinent? 
Bat  who  {hall  dare  to  tax  eternal  jnftico  ? 

Mowming  SiriJk^  oB^.Jc.  r. 

This  incident  is  a  happy  invention,  and  a  miark 
of  uncommon  genius. 

Y  4  Defcrihing 


4 

I  law  young  Harrj,  with  his  beaver  on, 
ICs  puilTes  on  his  thighs^  jpdbpt^j  arj^'d, 

Rife  from  the  fft^f^  li^  ^^eatj^'^  ^?FFF7  ji 
^nd  vaulted  with  fucfa  c^  intp  his  fefiXi 
As  if  an  angel  ijb^p^  doiyn  fr^  t^^  fiSf^» 
To  turn  and  wind*^  Sj^j  Fegaij^y 
And  witch  the  vforld  .Y^i^  no^JjC  .^orfgymjl^p. 

Fir/fariliafrjfiy.aa^./c.2, 

Ku^  Henry*  Lord   Cardinal,    jjf  thou  think'ft  q^ 
Heav/sn-s  bUfs, 
Hold  upthy  hasidjj^ake^gn^pfthjjiopp. 
{le  dies,  and  malces  no  fig^  1 

Secoftdpgrt  Bftifrj  yi.  ^5  j.yt.  lo. 

The  fame  author  fpeakipg  ludicroufly  of  an  army 
debilitated  with  di&afe^,  fay^, 

Half  of  them  dare  not  ihake  the  ihow  from  off  theic 
caiTocksy  left  they  ihake  theiplelyes  to  jpieces. 

I  have  feen  the  waUs  of  Balpluth^  Iput  they  were  djC- 
folate.  The  flames  had  refounded  m  the  halls ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ,ilr.eam  of 
Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  £all  of  tbf 
walls.  The  thiftje'  fhopk  there  its  lonely  h^i^  •  the  mo^ 
whittled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
windows :  and  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round 
his  head.    Defolate  is  the  dweUinir  of  Moma :  filence  is 

Wthe  houfe  of  her  fathers. 

Fingal. 

To 


To  draw  a  charqy&er  is  tJbe  ma^rrftroke  of  de- 
fcription.  In  this  Tacitus  excels :  fais  portraits  are 
natural  and  lively,  not  a  feature  wanting  nor  mif- 
placed.  Shakefpear,  however,  exceeds  Tacitus  in^ 
Jivelinefs,  fome  char^Ster^^cal  /pii;cuinftanc^  pp- 
ing  generally  inyenteid  or  lai4  hold  of,  which  ^ 
paints  more  to  the  l^fe  than  many  wprd^.  The 
fdlp^iog  i^ft^nces  wUl  e^i^pin  my  m^aiiing,  axid 
^t  the  fame  time  prove  my  obfervation  to  be  juft. 

Why  flioul4  A  man,  whofe  blood  is  warm  i^f  itfam,     ^  V 

^it  like  his  grandfifc  cut  in  alahafter  i 

Sl^p  wboi  )ie  wak^»  and  preep  into  the  jaundice. 

By  h^Qg  pc^viib  '  I  tfH  jthee  what,  Andionio, 

ll  Ipv^  ^c^  and  it  is  my  loye  t^ait  ipeai^a). 

There  are  a  fort  of  men,  wbolis  viiages 

Do  cream  and  mantje  hkfi  a  ftsAdingpoad; 

Ai^d  do  »  yn\tol  fdHn^b  enitertaio, 

With  purpole  to  be  dreis'd  in  an  opinion 

0f  wifdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  i 

As  who  fliould  lay,  I  am  Sir  Grade, 

And  uriien  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark ! 

p  my  Anthonio,  I  do  know  of  thofe, 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife,    ' 

For  laying  nothing. 

MfTictqttt  qf  Venice^  aB  i.fc.  a, 

Again: 

Gratiano  fpeaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  his  reafoi^  are  two  grains 
of  wheat  hid  in  two  buflie]^  of  chaff;  you  IhaU  leek 
all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them 
|hey  are  not  worth  the  fearch.  Ibid, 

In 
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In  the  following  paflage  a  charader  is  completed 
by  a  fingle  ftroke. 

Shattow^  O  the  mad  day^  that  I  have  fpe&t ;  and  to 
fee  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead. 
*  Silence.  We  ihall  all  follow,  Coufin. 

Shallow.  Certain,  tis  certain,  very  fme,  veiy  fiire  ; 
Death  (as  the  Pfidmift  Bsdth)  is  certain  tp  41 :  all  fi&all 
die.    How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fiir  ? 

Slender.  Truly,  Confin,  I  was  not  there. 

Skalhw.  Death  is  certain.  Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  liidng  yet  i 

Silence.  Dead,  Sir. 

Shflffoiw.  Dead  i  lee,  fee ;  he  drew  a  good  bow :  and 
dead.    lie  ihot  a  fine  flioot.    How  a  fix>re  of  ewes  now? 

Silence.,  Thereafter  as  they  b^.  A  foore  erf*  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  poonds. 

Sialhw.  And  is  old  Donikdet^> 

Ihcondfart  Hemy  IV^  aO  ^.Jt.  3. 

Defcribing  a  joalooa  bufhand : 

Neither  prei^,  coffer,  cheftn  tnmk,  well,  vank,  bnt 
he  hath  an  abftrad  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places^ 
and  goes  to  them  by  his  note*  There  isno  hidtngyou  i^ 
the  houfe* 

hfcrrj  Whfos  of  Wine^or^  off  4.  fc.  3. 


Congreve  has  an  inimitable  ftroke  of  this  kind  in 
his  comedy  of  Love  for  Lo^e  : 

Ben  Legend.  Welt,  fiither,  and  how  do,  aQ  at  hcH^e? 
^ow  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  i 
Sir  Samffon.  Dick :  body  o'  me,  Dick  has  been  dead 

thefi; 
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thefe  two  jea^.     I  writ  you  wonl  when  jm  were  at 
Leghorn. 

.Ben.  Me&y  that's  true:  many,  I  had  forgot.    D^k's 
dead,  as  you  fay. 

ji3  3^/c.  6, 

Falfiaff  fpeaking  of  ancient  Piftol : 

He's  no  fwaggerer,  hoftefi :  a  tanie  cheater  i'faith  -, 
you  may  ftroak  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy-grey-hound  i 
he  will  not  fwagger  with  a  Barhary  hen,  if  Iyer  fieatlters 
tuni  huk  in  any  Ihew  of  refinance. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  aO  2.  fc,  9. 

Offian,  among  his  other  excellencies,  is  emi^ 
nently  fuccefsful  in  drawing  charaders  ;  and  he 
never  fails  to  delight  his  reader  with  the  beauti- 
ful attitudes  of  his  heroes.  Take  the  following 
inftances. 

O  Oficar  I  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm ;  but  fpare  the 
feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  flream  of  many  tides  againft 
the  foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the 
grais  to  thofe  who  aik  thine  aid. — So  Tremor  lived ; 
fuch  Trathal  was ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
vf2&  the  fupport  of  the  injured  -,  and  the  weak  refted 
behind  the  lightning  of  my  fteeL 

We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on.  the  coaft,  and  we 
thou^t  that  the  mighty  Cathmore  came.  Cathmore  the 
£riend  of  ftrangers  the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
But  their  fouls  were  not  the  Dune  v  for  the  light  of  hea^ 
yen  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmore.  His  towers  role  on 
the  banks  of  Atha :  feven  paths  l^d  to  his  halls :  feven 

cbie& 
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cltte6  ftopd  oo  tbefe  paths,  apd  called  At  fi^inger  to 
tbe  feaft*  But  Cathmore  dwplt  ii^  {be  woo4  to  )Mroi4  Ae 
Toioe  of 


DenBi4  and  Ofear  were  oi>e  i  they  reaped  the  battle 
together.  Their  friendlhip  was  ftrong  as  their  fleel; 
and  deadi  walked  betweea  them  to  the  field.  The j 
rufh  oo  die  foe  like  two  rocks  £dling  from  the  brow  of 
Ardvea.  Their  fwords  are  ifaooed  with  the  blood  of 
tbe  valiaiit:  warriors  faint  lut  their  name.  Who  it  espial 
to  Oicar  but  Dermid  ?  who  to  Qennid  hot  Olcar  ? 


Son  of  Comhaly  replied  the  chiefs  the  ftrength  of 
Momi's  arm  has  fidled;  I  attempt  to  4f&w  the  fword  of 
jnj  yoBthy  but  it  remains  in  its  place;  |  throw  the  fpear^ 
fant  it  fidls  fliort  of  the  mark :  and  I  feel  the  veagh^  of 
my  ibicld.  We  decay  like  tbr  grais  of  tbe  monntain, 
and  our  ftrength  retunis  m^  n|ore«  I  have  a  fqn,  Q 
Fingaly  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  adions  of  Momi's 
jouth  ;  but  his  fword  has  not  been  fitted  againft  the  foe, 
neither  has  his  &me  begun.  I  com^  with  him  to  battle, 
to  direft  his  arm.  ^is  reaonfn  will  be  a  ftm  i^  my  £mi1^ 
in  th^  dark  hour  of  my  depfutuie.  O.  that  the  name  of 
Mcnni  were  forgpt  i|n|ong  the  peppje  I  that  the  heroes 
would  only  iay,  ^  Bchpld  die  &ther  of  Gaul.'' 

Some  writers,  through  heat  of  imagination,  fall 
into  contradidion ;  fome  are  guilty  of  downright 
abfurdities  ;  and  ibme  even  rave  like  madoven. 
Againft  fuch  capital  errors  one  cannot  be  more 
effedhially  warned  than  by  coUeding  inftances  ; 
and  the  firft  (hall  be  of  a  contradidlion,  the  mod 
venial  of  all.    Virgil  fpesiking  of  Neptune, 

« 

Interea^ 
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laterea  magno  mifceri  mnnnnre  poatom,  * 
Smiflamqiie  hyei&em  feiifit  Ncptumis,  et  imis 
Stagna  refuia  ^ndk :  gra^ker  cammoiiUf  at  alto 
ProfpicienSy  fummft  fiaeidum  caput  eztulit  ttiid&. 

JBnnd.  L  128. 

« 

Again: 

Wheo  firft  yonag  Maroi  in  hb  booadlelj  itaiiiclt 
A  work  t'  oudaft  immortal  Rome  defign'd. 

EJfaj  on  Crkicijm,  I,  xjo. 

The  following  examples  are  of  abfurdities. 

Alii  pulfis  e  tormento  eatenis  difcerpd  iedique,  di- 
midiato  corpore  pngaabant  fibi  Aipcurfiites,  ac  peremptii 
parus  iiltores. 

StradOf  Dec.  a.  I  2. 

II  pover  huomo,  che  noa  fea'  era  accorto, 

Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto*  BermL 

He  fled ;  but  fljiug,  left  his  life  behiod. 

Uiad  xu  433. 


Full  through  his  ned:  the  wei^ty  £dchioii  fped  : 
Along  the  pavdttieiit  toWA  ibd  mtftf  liug  head. 

Odjiffiy  xai.  365. 

The  tail  article  is  of  raving  like  one  mad.  Cleo- 
patra fpeaking  to  the  afpic. 


• 

Welcome^  thou  kind  deceiver, 


Thou  beft  of  thieves  i  who,  with  aa  eafy  key, 

Doll 
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* 

Doft  open  life,  and  anperceiv'd  by  us, 
Ev'n  fteal  ud  fitnn  cnirfelves ;  difbharging  fo 
Death's  dreadfiil  office,  better  than  hhnfelf ; 
Touching  oar  limbs  fo  gently  into  flumberi 
That  Death  fiands  by,  deceived  by  his  own  image, 
And  thinks  himfelf  but  Sleep. 

Dryden^  All  for  Love,  aO  5« 

Reafons  that  are  common  and  known  to  every 
one,  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  :  to  exprefs 
them  \%  childiih,  and  interrupts  the  narration.- 
Quintus  Curtius,  relating  the  battle  of  Iffus, 

Jam  in  confpeftu,  fed  extra  teli  jadum,  utraqoe 
ades  erat;'  quum  priores  Perfe  inconditum  et  ttndem 
fuftulere  clamorem.  Redditur  et  a  Macedonibus  major, 
exercitus  impar  numero,  fed  jugis  montium  TaiBfqae 
laltibus  repercnflus :  quippe  femper  circumjeBa  nemora 
pttraque^  quantutncunque  accepere  vocem^  multipUcato  fono 
refrrunt. 

Having  difcufledi^hatobrervations  occurred  up- 
on the  thoughts  or  things  exprelTed,  I  proceed  to 
what  more  peculiarly  concern  the  language  or  ver- 
bal drefs.  The  language  proper  for  exprefling 
paffion  being  handled  in  a  former  chapter,  feveral 
obfervations  there  made  are  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedt ;  particularly.  That  as  words  are  inti- 
mately conneded  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent, 
the  emotions  raifed  by  the  found  and  by  the  fenie 
ought  to  be  concordant.  An  elevated  fubjed  re- 
quires an  elevated  fiyle ;  what  is  familiar,  ought 

to 
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to  be  fiuniliarlj  exprefled :  a  fubje£t  that  is  ferious 
and  important,  ought  to  be  clothed  in  plain  ner- 
vous language :  a  defcription,  on  the  other  hand^ 
addrefled  to  the  imagination,  is  fufceptible  of  the 
higheil  ornamenta  that  founding  words  and  figu- 
rative expreffion  can  beftow  upon  it. 

I  (hall  give  a*  few  examples  of  the  foregoing 
rules.  A  poet  of  any  genius  is  not  apt  to  dreis  a 
high  fubje£t  in  low  words ;  and  yet  blemilhes  of 
that  kind  are  found  even  in  claflical  works.  Ho* 
race,  obferving  that  men  are  fatisfied  with  them- 
felves,  but  feldom  with  their  condition,  introduces 
Jupiter  indulging  to  each  his  own  choice : 

Jam  bciam  qaod  vultis  :  eris  tu,  qui  mode  mile^ 
M ercator :  to,  confultus  modo,  rufticus :  hinc  vos, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  dilcedite  partibus :  eia. 
Quid  fiads  ?  nolint :  atqui  licet  efle  beads. 
Quid  caufsB  eft,  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  amias 
Iratas  buccas  inJUt  /  neque  fe  fore  pofthac 
Tarn  &cilem  dicat,  votis  ut  pnebeat  aurem  ? 

Sat.  lib.  I.,  Jot.  X.  /•  x£. 

Jupiter  in  wrath  puffing  up  both  cheeks,  is  a  low 
and  even  ludicrous  expreffion,  far  from  fuitable 
to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  fubjed : 
every  one  muft  feel  the  difcordance.  The  fol- 
lowing couplet,  finking  far  below  the  fubjedl,  b 
no  leis  ludicrous. 


Not 
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Not  (me  looks  backward,  onwwd  fiill  he  goes, 
i^et  lie'er  loo^  forward  fatther  than  his  itofe; 

£jlfy  OH  Atanf  ep,  iv.  223. 

ht  Rhin  tremUcf  ti  fr^iilif  k  ees  tMess  noa^dl^s ; 

Le  feti  £an  iL  mc^tM  tu  httaHAei  p^uitvelk^. 

C'eft  done  trop*  pen^  dit-il^  ipt'  rEfbafft  en  deU!^  mob 

Ait  apprk  k  coldef  fous'  de  nouv eUetf  lope ; 

£t  de  mille  remparts  mon  oade  environn^ 

De  ces  fleuves  fans  nom  fuivra  la  defiinte  ? 

Ah !  perifTent  mes'  eaux,  ou  par  d'illulfares  conpd 

Montrohs  qui  dbit  cedar  des  morteis  ou  de  nous. 

A  ces  mots  ijfuiant/d  bar  be  Umonneufe^ 

R  pi^nd  d*tih'  idetir  guetri^r  la  figure  p6udrfu(e. 

Son  froAt  ciea!6ric6  fetid  fon  air  fu!rieuXy 

£t  I'ardeur  du  combat  ^tincelle  en  fes  yeux. 

Bot'/eaUf  efitrt  4:  L4ii 

A  god  wiping  his  diity  beard  k  pf dper  fifr  btrr* 
lefque  poetry  omly  y  ittiA  Altogether  iihrtritable  i6 
the  ftrained  eleration'  of  tKi^  po^m. 

On  the  other  hahd^  to  i^lfe  the  e&prefCon  a-> 
bdve  the  ton^  of  the  fubjed,  is  a  fault  than  which 
none  is  niore  common.  Tdce  the  following  in- 
dances. 

Ofcan  le  pits  fid^e  k  ferver  fes  defleins, 

N^  fons  le  del  brulant  des  plus  noirs  Affiicains. 

Bajatet^  dS  3.  fc.  8. 

Les  ombres  par  trois  fois  ont  obfcurci  les  cieux 
Depuis  que  le  fommeil  n'eft  entr^  dans  vos  yeux; 

£t 
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£t  le  jour  a  trois  fois  chafl*^  la  nuit  obfcure 
Depuis  que  votre  corps  la&guit  fans  nourriture.    ^ 

Phtdra^  oB  i.fc.  3. 

AJfutrm.   Ce  mortel,  qui  montra  tant  de  z^le  pour 
moi,  Vit-il  encore  ?  , 

Afapb,  *        II  voit  I'aftre  qui  vous  ^claire. 

Efiier,  aB  %*fc.  3. 

Ottiy  c'eft  Agamemnon,  c'eft  ton  roi  qui  t'eveille  \ 
Viens,  reconnois  la  vpix  qui  frappe  ton  oreille. 

Ipbigenk* 

» 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-daj. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  (ball  tell ; 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heav'ns  fhall  bruit  again, 
Refpeaking  earthlj  thunder. 

Hamlet^  oB  i./c,  2. 


In  the  inner  room 


I  fpy  a  winking  lamp,  that  weakly  ftrikes 
The  ambient  air,  fcarce  kindling  into  light. 

Southern^  Fate  ofCafua^  oB  3. 

In  the  funeral  orations  of  the  Bifhop  of  Meaux, 
the  following  paflages  are  raifed  far  ahove  the 
tone  of  the  fubjedt : 

L'Ocean  etonn^  de  fe  voir  traverfif  tant  de  fois,  en 
des  appareils  fi  divers,  et  pour  des  caufes  li  difFerentes, 
lie.  p.  6. 

Grande  Reine,  je  iatisfais    k  vos  plus  tendres  defirs,* 
quand  je  c6l€bTt  ce  monarque ;  et  fon  coeur  qui  n'a  ja- 
mais v£cu  que  pour  lui,  fe  eveille,  tout  poudre  qu'il  eft, 
Vol.  11.  Z  ct 
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et  devient  fenfiUe,  ixktmc  taaa  oe  dnrp  tnMtndre,  «o 
nom  d'un  epouz  fi  cher.  ^  32* 

Montefi}uieu,  in  a  didadic  work,  Vejprit  des 
hoixy  gives  too  great  indulgence  to  imagination  : 
the  tone  of  his  language  fwells  frequently  above 
his  fubjeft.    I  give  an  example  : 

Mr  le  Comte  de  BonlsdnviUier^  et  Mr  rAbW  Dabos 
out  fait  chacun  un  fTfleme,  dont  Tun  fembk  ttre  une 
conjuration  centre  le  tiers-etat,  et  Tiuitxe  ime  conjura- 
tion contre  la  noblefle.  Lorfque  le  Soleil  donna  a 
Phaeton  fon  cbar  a  conduire,  il  lui  dit.  Si  vous  mon- 
tez  trop  haut,  vous  brulerez  la  demeure  c^lefie ;  fi  vous 
defcendez  trop  bas,  vous  r^duirex  en  cendres  la  terrc  i 
n'allcz  point  trop  a  droite,  vous  tomberiez  dans  la  con- 
ftellation  du  ferpent ;  n'aUez  point  trop  sL  gauche,  vous 
iriez  dans  celle  de  I'autel :  tetiez^vous  entre  les  deux. 

L^  30.  ch.  10* 

The  following  paffage,  intended,  one  would  ima- 
gine,  as  a  receipt  to  boil  water,  is  altogether  bur* 
lefque  by  the  laboured  elevation  of  the  di<£Uon  l 

A  maiTj  caldron  of  ftupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  plac'd  it  o'er  the  rifing  flame  : 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  dividica^ 
Beneath  the  vafe,  and  climbs  around  the  fides : 
In  itB  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rufiiingftream : 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim» 

Uiady  xvui«.405:,r 

Iiv 
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In  a  paflage  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  book  of" 
Telemachus,  one  feels  a  fudden  bound  upward 
without  preparation,  which  accords  not  with  the 
fubjed : 

Calypfoy  qui  avoit  it€  jufqii'  i.  ce  moment  immobile 
et  tTanfport6e  de  plailir  en  ^coutant  lea  avantures  de 
T^l^maqne,  rinterrompit  pofur  ltd  &ire  prendre  quelque 
repos.  II  eft  terns,  lui  dit-elle,  qui  vcm^  alliez  goflte^ 
la  douceur  du  fommeil  apr^s  tant  de  travaux.  Vou^ 
n'avez  rien  a  cralndre  ici;  tout  vous  eft  &vorabIe. 
Abandonnez  Vous  done  a  la  joje;  Goutez  la  paiZ|  eC 
tans  ks  autr^  dons  des  dieuz  dont  vous  allez  tore  c6m« 
t>l6.  Demain,  quand  PAurore  avec  Jes  doigts  de  r^ei 
$ntr*ouvrira  les  partes  dories  de  fOrienty  etque  leCbevau^ 
du  Soieil  fortans  de  Vonde  amSre  repondront  Us  flames  dA 
jouTy  pour  chaffer  devant  etix  toutes  ks  etoiles  du  m/, 
nous  reprendrons^  man  cher  T^I^maque,  lliiftoire  de 
iros  malheursj 

This  obvioufly  is  copied  from  a  fimilar  paflage  in 
the  iEneid,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  copied^ 
becaufe  it  lies  open  to  the  fame  cenfure  ;  but  the 
force  of  authority  is  great : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  fitucia  cnra 
Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  c»co  carpitur  igni. 
Multa  Viri  virtus  animoy  multufque  reclirlat 
Gentis  hono0 :  hivrent  infix!  pe£tore  vultus, 
Verbaque  :  nee  placidam  membris  dat  cura  quietem. 
Poflera  Pbcsbia  luflrabat  lampade  terras^ 
Humentemgue  Aurora  polo  dimonerat  umtram  ; 
Cum  iic  unanimem  alloquitur  makiaaa  fororem* 

Lib4  iv.  X. 

Z  2  Take 
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Take  another  example  where  the  words  rife  above 
the  fubjed : 

Ainfi  les  peuples  j  accounirent  bient6t  en  foule  de 
toutes  partes;  le  commerce  de  cette  ville  etoit  femblable 
au  flux  et  au  reflux  de  la  mer.  Les  ^^fors  y  entroieiit 
comme  les  flots  viennent  Tun  fur  Tautre.  Tout  j  ^toit 
apport^  et  en  fortoit  librement;  tout  ce  qui  j  entroit, 
^toit  utile;  tout  ce  qui  en  fortoit,  laiflbit  en  fortant 
d'autres  richefles  en  ia  place.  La  {ufiice  fev^re  prefi- 
doit  dans  le  port  au  milieu  de  tant  de  nations.  La 
francliife,  la  bonne  foi,  la  candeur,  fembloient  du  haut 
de  ces  fuperbs  tours  appeller  les  marchands  des  terres  le 
plus  ^loigndes  :  chacun  de  ces  marchands,  foit  qu^tlvtmt 
des  rives  orientates  oit  Ufokilfort  cbaque  jour  dufein  des 
ondesyfoit  qu^il  fit  parti  de  cette  grande  mer  ou  UfoUU 
laffe  defon  cours  va  eteindre  fes  feux^  vivoit  paiiible  et  en 
furete  dans  Salente  comme  dans  fa  patrie  ! 

Telemaque^  Lil, 

.  The  language  of  Homer  is  fuited  to  his  fubjed, 
no  lefs  accurately  than  the  adions  and  fentiments 
of  his  heroes  are  to  their  charaders.  Virgil,  in  that 
particular,  falls  ihort  of  perfedion  :  his  language 
is  ftately  throughout ;  and  though  he  defcends 
at  times  to  the  fimpleft  branches  of  cookery,  roaft- 
ing  and  boilipg  for  example,  yet  he  never  relaxes 
a  moment  from  the  high  tone''^.  In  adjuftinghis 
language  to  his  fubjed,  no  writer  equals  Swifl,  I 
can  recoiled  but  one  exception,  which  at  the  fame 


*  See  ^neid.  lib.  i.  188.-219.^ 
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time  is  far  from  bein^  grofs :  The  journal  of  a  mo- 
dern lady  is  compofed  in  a  ftyle  blending  fpright- 
linefs  with  familiarity,  perfedlj  fuited  to  the  fub- 
jed :  in  one  pafiage,  however,  the  poet  deviating 
from  that  ftyle,  takes  a  tone  above  his  fubjed:* 
The  paflage  I  have  in  view  begins,  /.  116.  But  let 
me  now  a  while  Jiirveyy  &c.  and  ends  at  /.  135. 

It  is  proper  to  be  obferved  upon  this  head,  that 
writers  of  inferior  rank  are  continually  upon  the 
llretch  to  enliven  and  enforce  their  fubjed  by  ex- 
aggeration and  fuperlatives.  This  unluckily  has 
aneffed  contrary  to  what  is  intended  ;  the  reader, 
difgufted  with  language  that  fwells  above  the  fub- 
jed,  is  led  by  contraft  to  think  more  meanly  of 
the  fubjedl  than  it  may  poffibly  deferve.  A  man 
of  prudence,  befide,  will  be  no  lefs  careful  to 
huiband  his  ftrength'  in  writing  than  in  walking : 
a  writer  too  liberal  of  fuperlatives,  exhaufts  his 
whole  ftock  upon  ordinary  incidents,  and  referves 
no  Ihare  to  exprefs,  with  greater  energy,  matters 
of  importance  *. 

*  Montaigne,  refleding  upon  the  then  prefenc  niodes,  ob* 
ferves,  that  there  never  was  at  any  other  time  Co  abjedi  and 
icrvile  proftitiition  of  words  in  the  addrefles  made  by  people 
of  £ilhion  to  one  another  3  the  humbled  tenders  of  life  and 
(bul,  no  profeflions  under  that  of  devotion  and  adoration  ;  the 
writer  confiantly  declaring  himfelf  a  vafTal,  nay  a  flave  :  fb 
that  when  any  more  (erious  occaHon  of  Tricndfhip  or  gratitude 
requires  more  genuine  profedionS;  words  are  wanting  to  ex- 
prefs them. 

Z  3  Many 
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Many  writers  of  that  kind  abound  fo  in  epithets, 
fl8  if  poetiy  conMed  entirely  in  high-founding 
words*    Take  tl^e  fqllowing  inftance. 

When  black-brow'4  Night  her  duiky  i&ande  fpread, 

And  wrapt  in  folemn  gloom  the  Ikble  iky : 
When  foothing  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  fhed, 

And  feal'd  in  filken  flumbers  ev'ry  eye  : 
My  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  reft. 

Nor  the  fweet  blils  of  foft  oblivion  fliare : 
But  watchful  wo  diftrads  my  aching  breaft. 

My  heart  the  fubje&  of  corroding  pare  : 
]pram  haunts  of  men  with  wand'ring  fteps  and  flow 
I  folitary  ileal,  and  footh  my  penfive  wo. 

Here  every  fubflantive  is  faithfully  attended  hy 
fome  tumid  epithet ;  like  young  mafter,  who  can^ 
not  walk  abroad  without  having  ^  lac'd  livery-  man 
at  his  heels.  Thus  in  reading  without  tafte,  an 
emphafis  is  laid  on  every  word  \  and  in  finging 
without  tafte,  every  note  is  grac'd.  Such  redun- 
dancy of  epithets,  inftead  of  pleafing,  produce  fa- 
tiety  and  difguft. 

The  power  of  language  to  imitate  thought,  is 
not  confined  to  the  capital  circumftances  above 
mentioned:  it  reacheth  even  the  (lighter  modifica- 
tions. Slow  adion,  for  example,  is  imitated  by 
^ords  pronounced  flow  :  labour  or  toil,  by  words 
harih  or  rough  in  their  found.  But  this  fubject  has 
been  already  handled  *. 

♦  ^h.  i8.  i^a.  J. 

In 
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In  dialogue^riting,  tbe  conditionof  thelpeaker  ^ 
18  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  framing  the  expreffion* 
The  (entinel  in  Handed  interrogated  with  relation 
to  the  ghoft  whether  his  watch  had  been  quiet,  an- 
fwers  with  great  propriety  for  a  man  in  his  ftation, 
**  Not  a  moufe  ftirring  *'*.  ^ 

I  proceed  to  a  fecond  remark,  no  lefs  import- 
ant than  the  former.    No  perfbn  of  refledtion  but 
muft  be  ienfible,  that  an  incident  makes  a  ftronger 
imprei&on  on  an  eye-witnefs,  than  when  heard  at 
fecond  hand.    Writers  of  genius,  fenfible  that  the  ^ 
eye  is  the  beft  avenue  to  the  heart,  reprefent  every 
thing  as  paffing  in  our  fight ;  and,  from  readers 
or  hearers,  transform  us  as  it  were  into  (peda- 
tors :  aflcilfiil  writer  conceals  himielf,  and  prefents 
his  perfonages :  in  a  word,  every  thing  becomes  ^ 
dramatic  as  much  as  polfible.    Plutarch  de  gloria 
Jibenimfium^  obferves,  that  Thucydides  makes 
his  reader  a  fpedator,  and  infpires  him  with  the 
iame  paffions  as  if  he  were  an  eye-witnefs ;  and 
the  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  our  country-  i/- 
man  Swift.    From  this  happy  talent  arifes  that 
energy  of  ftyle  which  is  p^uliar  to  him :  he  can- 

*  One  can  icarce  avoid  fmiling  at  the  blindoefi  of  a  certain 
critic,  who,  with  an  air  of  ielf-fiifiiciency*,  condemni  thit  ex- 
preffion  at  low  and  vulgar.  A  French  poet,  lays  he,  would 
c^refs  the  fame  thought  in  a  more  fublime  manner  .*  ''  Mais  i^ 
**  tout  dort,  et  Tarm^,  et  let  vents,  et  Neptune.'^  And  he 
lulds,  '*  The  Englifh  poet  may  pleaie  at  London,  but  the 
^'  l^rench  every  where  die.'' 

Z  4  not 
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not  always  avoid  narration  ;  but  the  pencil  is  his 
choice,  by  which  he  bellows  life  and  colouring 
upon  his  objeds.  Pope  is  richer  in  ornament, 
but  pofleffeth  not  in  the  fame  degree  the  talent  of 
drawing  from  the  life.  A  tranflation  of  the  fixth 
fatire  of  Horace,  begun  by  the  former  and  finifh- 
ed  by  the  latter,  affoii'ds  the  faireft  opportunity  for 
a  comparifon.  Pope  obvioufly  imitates  the  pidu- 
refque  manner  of  his  friend  :  yet  every  one  oftaftc 
muft  be  fenfible,-^at  the  imitation,  though  fine, 
falls  fliort  of  the  original.  In  other  inftances,  where 
Pope  writes  in  his  own  ftyle,  the  difference  of  man- 
ner is  ftill  more  confpicuous. 

Abftraft  or  general  terms  have  no  good  effed  in 
anycompofition  for  amufement;  becaufe  it  is  only 
"of  particular  objeds  that  images  can  be  formed  *. 
Shakefpear'sftyle  in  that  refped  is  excellent :  every 
article  in  his  defcriptions  is  particular,  as  in  na- 
ture ;  and  if  accidentally  a  vague  expreffion  flip 
in,  the  blemifti  is  difcemible  by  the  bluntnefs  of 
its  impreflion.  Take  the  following  example  i 
Falftaff,  excufing  himfelf  for  running  away  at  a 
robbery,  fay s^ 

By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye. 
Why,  hear  "ye,  my  mailers;  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the 
heir-apparent  ?  fhould  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince? 
Why,  tliou  knoweft,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules;  hut 

f  See  chap.  ^. 

» 
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beware  infiindy  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince : 
inftinS  is  a  great  matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  inftinA : 
I  ihall  think  the  better  of  myfelf,  uid  thee,  during 
mj  life;  I  for  a  violent  Hon,  and  thou  for  a  true 
prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have 
the  money.  Hofteis,  clap  to  the  doors,  watch  to- 
night,  pray  to-morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts 
of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowfliip  come  to  you ! 
What,  ihall  we  be  merry  ?  ihall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore? 

Firjt  part  Henry  IV.  aB  2.  fc,  9. 

The  fentence  I  objed  to  is,  tnjlin£l  is  a  great  tnat^ 
terj  which  makes  but  a  poor  figure,  compared 
with  the  livelinefs  of  the  reft  of  the  fpeech.  It 
was  one  of  Homer^s  advantages,  that  he  wrote  be- 
fore general  terms  were  multiplied :  the  fuperior 
genius  of  Shakefpear  difplays  itfelf  in  avoiding 
Ihem  after  they  were  multiplied.  Addifon  xle- 
fcribes  the-  family  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in 
the  following  words : 

You  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his  brother, 
his  butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  graveil 
men  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  his  coachman  has  the 
looks  of  a  privy  counfcllor. 

SpeBator^  N^  106. 

The  defcription  of  the  groom  is  lefs  lively  than  of 
the  others ;  plainly  becaufe  the  expreffion,  being 
yague  and  general,  tends  not  to  form  any  image. 

^*  Dives 
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^'  Dives  opam  variaram  */'  is  an  expreffion  ftiil 
more  yague ;  and  fo  are  the  following : 

, lili 


Graade  depus,  columenque  rtrum. 


et  fide  Tela 


Dices  labor aMes  in  uno 

Penelopen,  Yitreamque  Cirpen. 

Ibid.  lib»  X.  ode  XT. 


Ridicolnm  acri 


Fortius  et  i^elius  magnas  pl^mmqae  fecat  res* 

Horatf  Satin  lib.  x.  fat.  10. 

In  th^  fine  arts  it  is  a  rule,  to  put  the  capital 
objeds  in  the  ftrongeft  point  of  view  \  and  even 
to  prefent  them  oftener  than  once,  where  it  can 
be  done.  In  hiftpry-painting,  the  principsd  figure 
is  placed  in  the  front,  and  in  the  beft  light :  an 
equejdrian  ftatue  is  plsured  in  a  centre  of  ftreeta^ 
that  it  may  be  feen  from  many  places  at  once. 
In  no  compofition  is  there  greater  opportunity 
for  this  rule  than  in  writing  \ 


Scquitur  pulcherrimus  Aftur, 


Aftur  equo  fidens  et  verficolaribiu  armis. 

JEneidiL.  iSa. 


Full  many  a  lady 


I've  ey'd  with  beft  regard,  and  many  a  tioie 
^  Cporg.  lit  468. 


Th* 
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Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  mj  too  diligent  ear ;  for  fevend  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  leveral  women,  never  anj 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  ibmc  defeft  in  h^r 

Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  ihe  ow^dy 

And  put  it  to  the  £ch1.     But  you,  O  you. 

So  perfeS,  iCnd  fo  peerleia,-  are  created 

Of  every  creature's  beft. 

Tie  Tempefif  aB  3.  fc.  i, 

Orlando.  ■'■    '  »       Whate'er  you  arc 
That  in  this  defert  inacceOible. 
Under  the  ihade  of  melancholy  boughsy 
Lofe  and  negled  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  cm  better  days  ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church ; 
Jf  ever  &t  at  any  good  man's  feaft ; 
If  ever  faom  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tcaff 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pity'd  ; 
Let  gentleneis  my  ftrong  ei^forcement  be. 
In  tlie  which  hope  I  blulh  and  hide  my  fword- 

Dukffin*  True  is  it  that  we  have  ieen  better  days  \ 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knioU'd  to  church ; 
And  (sit  at  good  mens  feafls  \  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  iacred  pity  had  en^nder'd : 
Aj»d  therefore  fit  you  down  in  gentleneis^ 
And  take  upon  command  what  hdp  w.e  havci 
•That  to  your  wanting  may  be  miniflred. ' 

As  you  liii  it. 

With  thee  convoiing  I  fwget  all  time  i 

Ail  feafons  andltieir  change^  all  pkafe  alike. . 

^weet  IS  the  breath  of  moniy  her  rifing  fweet, 

WiS))cbanii  of  e^jr&cft  birds;  plealant  the  fun 

Whci^ 
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When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herbs,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow'r, 
Glift'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  foft  ihowers;  and  fweet  the  coming  oa 
Of  gratefiil  evening  mild,  the  filent  night 
With  this  her  fcdemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  thefe  the  gems  of  heav'n,  her  ftarrj  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  ihe  afcends 
With  diarm  of  earlieft  birds,  nor  riling  fun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 
Glittering  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  {bowers, 
Nor  gratefiil  evening  mild,  nor  filent  night. 
With  this  her  folemn  bird,  nor  walk  bj  moon 
Or  glittering  ftar  light,  without  thee  is  fweet. 

Paradife  Lqftf  t*  4.  /.  634. 

What  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb.  The  fathers 
have  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  iet 
on  edge  i  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  ye  fliall  not 
have  occafion  to  ufe  diis  proverb  in  Ifrael.  If  a  man 
keep  my  judgements  to  deal  truly,  he  is  jufi,  he  (hall 
furely  live.  But  if  he  be  a  robber,  a  fhedder  of  blood  ; 
if  he  have  eaten  upon  the  mountains,  and  defiled  his 
neighbour's  wife ;  if  he  have  opprefl*ed  the  poor  and 
needy,  have  fpoiled  by  violence,  have  iiot  reftored  the 
pledge,  have  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  have  given  forth 
upon  ufury,  and  have  taken  increafe :  fhall  he  live  ? 
he  fliall  not  live :,  he  fliall  furely  die ;  and  his  blood 
fliall  be  upon  him.  Now,  lo,  if  he  beget  a  fon,  that  - 
feeth  all  his  &ther*s  fins,  and  confidereth,  and  doeth 
not  fuch  like  -,  that  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  mountains, 
hath  not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  nor  defiled  his  neigh- 
bour's wife,  hath  not  opprefled  any,  nor  widi-held  the 
pledge,  neither  hath  fpoiled  by  violence,  but  hath  giveh 

his 
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bis  bread  ta'the  hungryi  md  covered  the^naked  with  a 
garment ;  that  hath  not  re^eii^ed  ufury  nor  increaie,  that 
hath  executed  mj  judgements,  and  walked  in  my  flatutes; 
lie  ihall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  &ther;  he  ihall 
furely  live.  The  foul  that  finneth,  it  ihall  die  ^  thefon 
ihall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  fiiall  the 
liather  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  ion ;  the  righteooiheis  of 
the  righteous  ihall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedneis  of 
.the  wicked  ihall  be  upon  him.  Have  I  any  pleafure  that 
the  wicked  ihould  die,  faith  the  Lord  God;  and  not  that 
he  ihould  return  from  his  ways  and  live  i 

EsseiieL  xviii. 

The  repetitions  in  Homer,  which  are  frequent,  have 
been  the  occafion  of  much  criticifm.  Suppofe  we 
were  at  a  lols  about  the  reafon,  might  not  tafte 
be  fufficient  to  juftify  them  ?  At  the  fame  time,  we 
are  atnolofs  about  the  reafon :  they  evidently  make 
the  narration  dramatic,  and  have  an  air  of  truth,  by 
making  things  appear  as  pafling  in  our  fight.  But 
fuch  repetitions  are  unpardonable  in  a  didadic 
poem.  In  one  of  Hefiod's  poems  of  that  kind,  a 
long  paiTage  occurs  twice  in  the  fame  chapter. 

A  concife  comprehenfive  ftyle  is  a  great  orna- 
ment in  narration  ;  and  a  fuperfluity  of  unnecef- 
fary  words,  no  lefs  than  of  circumilances,  a  great 
nui&nce.  A  judicious  fele&ion  of  the  itriking 
circumilances  clothed  in  a  nervous  ilyle,  is  de- 
lightful. In  this  ftyle,  Tacitus  excels  all  wri- 
ters, ancient  and  modern.  Inftances  are  num- 
bcrlefs :  take  the  following  fpecimen. 

Crtbra 


Cfebra  hinc  pr^lia,  et  fisepius  in  moAim  latrocinii : 
t^eriUttiSy  pejr  paludes;  ut  cuique  fots  aut  virtus:  te- 
mere,  provifo,  ob  iram,  ob  praedam,  jiifla,  et  aliquand# 
ignflris  ducibus. 

• 

After  Tacitus,  Olfian  in  that  refped  juftly  me- 
tits  the  place  of  diftindion.  One  cannot  go  wrong 
for  examples  in  any  part  of  the  bdok  \  and  at  the 
firft  opening  the  following  inftance  meets  the  eye : 

Nathos  doathed  his  limbs  in  ihinitig  fted.  The  fttide 
of  the  chief  is  lovely :  the  joy  of  his  eye  terrible.  Tbe 
wind  nifties  in  his  hair.  Darthula  is  filent  at  his  fide  : 
her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  Striving  to  hide  the  ri- 
fing  figh,  two  tears  fwell  in  her  eyes. 

I  add  one  other  inftance,  which,  befide  the  pro- 
perty under  confideration,  raifes  delicately  our 
moft  tender  fympathy. 

Sen  of  Fingal !  doft  thou  not  behold  the  darkne& 
of  Crothar's  hall  of  {hells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at 
the  feaft,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
prefence  of  firangers,  when  my  fon  {hone  in  the  hall. 
But,  Offian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no 
ftreak  of  light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  foh  of  Fingal,  in 
the  battles  of  his  father.^— -—Rothmar,  the  chief  of 
grafly  Tromlo,  heard  diat  my  eyes  bad  failed ;  ht  heard 
that  my  arms  were  fiiLcd  in  tbe  hall,  and  the  prick  of 
his  foul  arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma:  my  people 
fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the  ball,  but 
what    could    fightleis    Crothar    do?     My  fieps  were 
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^inequal  i  mj  frirf  was  greati    I  wiibed  lor  Um  dajv 

that  were  paft :  ditjB !  wherein  I  fought,  and  wpa  in 

the  field  of  blood.    Mj  fon  returned  from  the  chace ; 

the  fidr-haired  Fovar-gormo.     He  had  not  lifted  his 

fword  in  battlei  for  his  arm  was  jomig.    But  the  ibnl 

of  the  yonth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his 

eje.    He  faw  die  difordered  ftepe  of  his  &ther,  and  his 

figh  arofe.     King  c^  Croma,  ne  fiid,  is  it  beeaufe  thoa 

haft  no  fan  ?  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Forar-gormoli 

arm  that  thy  fighs  ariie:  I  begin,  my  &ther,  to  feeLthe 

ftrength  of  my  arm ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my 

youth,  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.    Let  me  meet  diia 

Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet  him, 

O  my  father,  for  I  feel  my  burning  fouL 

And  thou  ihah  meet  him,  I  iaid.  Ion  of  the  fightlels 
Ciotbor !  But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;  for  my  eyes  be- 
hold thee  not,  fidr-haired  Fovar-gormo  f He  went  'p 

he  met  the  foe;  he  fell.    The  foe  advances  towards 
Croma.    He  who  flew  my  fion  is  near,  with  aU  his  points 
««d  fpears. 

If  a  conci£e  or  nervous  ftylc  be  a  beauty,  tauto- 
logy mttft  be  a  blemifli ;  and  yet  writers,  fettered 
by  verfc,  are  not  fufficiently  careful  to  avoid  this 
flovenly  practice  :  they  may  be  pitied,  but  they 
cannot  be  juftified.  Take  for  a  fpecknen  the  fol<- 
lowing  inftances,  from  the  beft  poet,  for  verfifica- 
tion  at  ieaft,  that  England  has  to  boaft  of. 

High  on  hb  helm  celeftial  lightning,  play, 
beamy  Ihield  emits  a  living  ray, 

Th' 
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Th*  unwearj'd  blaze  inceflimt  ftreams  fupplies. 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies. 

Iliads.  5. 

Strength  and  opudpotence  inveit  thj  throne. 

//Mu/viii.  576. 

So  filent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head. 
In  fable  ftreams  foft  trickling  waters  fhed. 

Iliadix.  19. 

His  clanging  armour  rung. 

Iliad  zii.  94. 

Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 

lUadxv,  4. 

The  blaze  of  armour  flafli'd  againil  the  day. 

Iliad  xvii.  736. 

As  when  the  piercing  blafts  of  Boreas  blow. 

lUadjix.  380. 

And  like  the  moon,  the  broad  re&lgent  ihield 
Blaz'd  with  long  rajs,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

Hiadiax.  402. 

No— could  our  fwiftneis  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  weftem  gale. 

All  were  in  vain Uiadidx.  460. 

The  humid  fweat  from  ev'ry  pore  delcends. 

i/Wzxiii.  829. 

Redundaat 
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^Redundant  epithets,  fuch  as  bumid  in  the  laft  ci- 
tation, are  by  Quintilian  difallowed  to  orators  ; 
tut  indulged  to  poets*,  becaufe  his  favourite 
poets,  in  a  few  inftances,  are  reduced  to  fuch 
epithets  for  the  fake  of  verfification  ;  for  inftance, 
Prata  cams  albicant  pruinis  of  Horace,  and  liquU 
dosfontes  of  VirgiL, 

As  an  apology  for  fuch  carelefs  expreffions,  it 

may  well  fuffice,  that  Pope,  in  fubmitting  to  be 

» 

a  tranflator,  ads  below  his  genius.  In  a  tranfla- 
tion,  it  is  hard  to  require  the  fame  fpirit  or  accu- 
racy, that  is  cheerfully  bellowed  on  an  original 
work.  And  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  that  au- 
thor, I  ftiall  give  fome  inftances  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  more  faulty  by  redundancy  than  any  of 
thofe  above  mentioned  : 

Saepe  e^iam  immenfum  ccelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 

£t  foedam  glome  rant  tempeflatem  imbribus  atris 

Collefbe  ex  alto  nubes  :  ruit  arduus  ether, 

£t  pluvia  ingenti  fata  laeta,  boumque  labores 

Diluit. 

Georg.  lib,  u  322. 

Poflquam  altum  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  uUae 
Apparent  terrae  ;  coelum  undique  et  undique  pontus : 
Tum  mihi  cseruleus  fupra  caput  afiitit  imber, 
Noftem  hyememque  ferens  :  et  inhomiit  imda  tenebris. 

Mneid,  lib,  iii.  192. 


Hinc  tibi  copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

*  L.  8.  cap.  6.  feft.  2. 
VoL«  II.  Aft  Ruris 


s 


^J 
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Ruris  honorum  opulenta  comu. 

Horat,  Carm.  lib,  1*  ode  17. 

Videre  feffos  vomerem  inverfum  boves 
Collo  trahentes  languidoy 

Horat ^  epod,  ii.  6^. 

Here  I  can  luckily  apply  Horace's  rule  againft 
himfelf : 

Eft  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  fententia,  neu  fe 
Impediat  verbis  lafTas  onerantibus  aures. 

Satir.  lib,  l.fat.  x.  9, 

I  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  curious  inquiry.  An 
objedl,  however  ugly  to  the  fight,  is  far  from  be- 
ing fo  when  reprefented  by  colours  or  by  words. 
What  is  the  caufe  of  this  difference  ?  With  refpedl 
to  painting,  the  caufe  is  obvious  :  a  good  pidure, 
whatever  the  fubjed  be,  is  agreeable  by  the  plea- 
fure  we  take  in  imitation ;  and  this  pleafure  over- 
balancing the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  fubjedl, 
makes  the  picture  upon  the  whole  agreeable. 
With  refpedt  to  the  defcription  of  an  ugly  objedl, 
the  caufe  follows.  To  conneft  individuals  in  the 
focial  ftate,  no  particular  contributes  more  than 
language,  by  the  power  it  poflefFes  of  an  expedi- 
tious communication  of  thought,  and  a  lively  re- 
prefentation  of  tranfaftions.  But  nature  hath 
not  been  fatisfied  to  recommend  language  by  its 
utility  merely :  independent  of  utility,  it  is  made 
fufceptible  of  many  beauties,  which  are  diredlly 

felt. 
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felt,  without  any  intervening  refledion  *.  And 
this  unfolds  the  myftery ;  for  the  pleafure  of  lan- 
guage is  fo  great,  as  in  a  lively  defer iption  to  \/" 
overbalance  the  difagreeablenefs  of  th6  image 
raifed  by  it  f .  This,  however,  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  chbofe  a  difagreeable  fubjed  ;  for  the 
pleafure  is  incomparably  greater  where  the  fub- 
je<Sl  and  the  defcription  are  both  of  them  agree- 
able. 

The  following  defcription  is  upon  the  whole 
agreeable,  though  the  fubjed  defcribed  is  in  it- 
felf  difmal : 

Nine  times  the  fpace  that  nieafures  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanqnifli'd,  tolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 

Confounded  though  immortal !  but  his  doom 

Referv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  loft  happineis  and  lading  pain 

Torments  him;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes 

That  witn^is'd  huge  affliction  and  diixnay, 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  ftedfaft  hate  : 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken  he  views 

Tlie  difmal  fituation  wafle  and  wild : 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  fides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flam'd ;  yet  from  thofe  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkneis  vifible 

Scrv'd  only^  to  difcover  fights  of  wo, 

Regions  of  forrow,  doleful  fhades,  where  peace 

*  Sec  chap.  18. 

f  See  chap.  2.  part  4. 

A  a  2  And 


» 
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And  reft  can  never  dwells  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  fulphur  unconfum'd ! 
Such  place  eternal  jufUcc  had  prepared 
For  thofe  rebellious, 

Paradife  Lojl^  book  i.  /.  5  c. 

An  unmanly  depreflion  of  fpirits  in  time  of  dan- 
ger is  not  an  agreeable  fight ;  and  yet  a  fine  de- 
fcription  or  reprefentation  of  it  will  be  reliihed : 

K.  Richard.     What  muft  the  King  do  now  ?  muft  he 
fubmit  ? 
The  King  fliall  do  it :  muft  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  King  fhall  be  contented  :  muft  he  lofe 
The  name  of  King  ?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go ; 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads  ; 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  *,  1 

My  gay  apparelj  for  an  almfman's  gown  ;  | 

My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  difli  of  wood  ; 
My  fceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-ftaff; 
My  fubjedb,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave ; 
A  little,  little  grave  -,  an  obfcure  grave. 

Or,  I'll  be  bury'd  in  the  King's  highway  ; 
Some  way  of  common  tread,  where  fubjeAs  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  fovereign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now,  whilft  I  live ; 
And,  bury'd  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Richard  II.  aG  ^,fc,  i 

Objedls  that  ftrike  terror  in  a  fpedlator,  have  in 

poctrv 
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poetry  and  painting  a  fine  efFeft,  The  pifture  by 
raifing  a  flight  emotion  of  terror,  agitates  the 
mind  ;  and  in  that  condition  every  beauty  makes 
a  deep  impreflion.  May  not  contrail  heighten  the 
pleafure,  by  oppofing  our  prefent  fec.urity  to  the 
danger  of  encountering  the  objed  reprefented  ? 

'  The  other  Ihape, 

If  diape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  fliape  had  none 
Diftinguilhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  fubftance  might  be  caU'd  that  ihadow  feem'd. 
For  each  fcem'd  either  ;  black  it  flood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  ihook  a  dreadful  dart. 

Paradife  Lojl^  book  2,  /.  666. 

Now  ftorming  fiiiry  ro£e, 
And  clamour  fuch  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never :  arms  on  armour  clafhing  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd  ;  dire  was  the  noife 
Of  conflia :  overhead  the  difinal  hife 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  voUies  flew, 
And  flying  vaulted  either  hoft  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rulh'd 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  aflault 
And  inextinguifliable  rage :  all  heaven 
Refounded  j  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  fliook. 

Paradife  Loftj  book  6.  /.  207 

Ghoji. But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  tlie  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighteft  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

A  a  3  Make 
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Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres. 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  iland  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretfiil  porcupine  : 

But  thb  eternal  blazon  mufl  not  be 

To  ears  of  fle(h  and  blood. 

Hamlet f  aB  i,Jc,  8. 

GratianOf    Poor   Defdemona!    Vm   glad  thy  father's 

dead  : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him ;  and  pure  grief 
I  Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.     Did  he  live  now, 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defperate  turn  : 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Othello^  aB  ^./c.  8. 

Objefts  of  horror  muft  be  excepted  from  the 
J  foregoing  theory ;  for  no  defcription,  however 
lively,  is  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  difguft  raifed 
even  by  the  idea  of  luph  objeds.     Every  thing 
-J  horrible  oughttherefore  to  be  avoided  in  a  defcrip- 
tion. Nor  is  this  a  fevere  law  :  the  poet  will  avoid 
fuch  fcenes  for  his  own  fake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  * 
his  reader ;  and  to  vary  his  defcriptions,  nature 
affords  plenty  of  objed:s  that  difguft  us  in  feme 
degree  without  railing  horror.     I   am  obliged 
therefore  to  condemn  the  pidlure  of  Sin  in  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  Paradife  Loji,  though  a  mafterly 
performance  :  the  original  would  be  a  horrid  fpec- 
tacle  ;  and  the  horror  is  not  muph  foftened  in  the 
copy : 

'.    ■'■    '  Penfivc 
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Penfive  here  I  fat 


.Aione ;  but  long  I  bt  not,  till  mj  womby 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  exceilive  grown» 
IProdigious  motion  felt  and  rue&l  throes. 
j^t  laft  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  feeft. 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way, 
Tore  through  my  intrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Siftorted,  all  my  nether  fhape  thus  grew 
Transformed ;  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  iflu'd,  brandiihing  his  fatal  dart, 
Made  to  deftroy :  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  Death ; 
HeU  trembrd  at  the  hideous  name,  and  figh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refounded  Death. 
I  fled ;  but  he  purfu'd,  (though  more,  it  feems, 
Inflam'd  with  luft  than  rage),  and  fwifter  fair. 
Me  overtook,  his  mother  all  diijoiay'd, 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
Thefe  yelling  monflers  that'' with  ceafeleis  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  faw'ft,  hourly  conceiv'd 
And  hourly  bom,  with  forrow  infinite 
To  me  ;  for  when  they  lift,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repaft  ;  then  burlling  forth, 
Afrefh  with  confcious  terrors  vex  me  round. 
That  reft  or  intermifCon  none  I  find« 
Before  mine  eyes  in  oppofition  fits 
Grim  Death,  my  fon  and  foe,  who  fets  them  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  foon  devoiu* 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows. 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd  -,  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morfel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  Ihall  be. 

.  Boot  a.  /.  777. 

A  a  4  lago's 
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« 

lago's  charafter  in  the  tragedy  of  Otbello^  is  in-» 
fuflferably  monftrous  and  Satanical :  not  even 
Shakefpear's  mafterly  hand  can  make  the  pifture 
agreeable. 

Though  the  objefts  introduced  in  the  following 
fcenes  are  not  altogether  fo  horrible  as  Sin  is  in 
Milton's  defcription  ;  yet  with  every  perfon  of 
delicacy,  difguft  will  be  the  prevailing  emotion  : 

Strophades  Graio  ftant  nomine  diftae 

Infulae  lonio  in  magno  :  qiias  dira  Celaeno,  . 

Harpy iaequccolunt  aliae :  Phineia  poftquam 

Claufa  domus,  menfafque  metu  liquere  priores, 

Triftius  baud  illis  monfhiim,  nee  faevior  ulla 

Peftis  et  ira  Deum  Stygiis  fefe  extulit  undis. 

Virginei  volucnim  vultus,  foediflima  ventris 

Proluvies,  uncaeque  manus,  et  pallida  femper 

Ora  fame. 

Hue  ubi  delati  portus  intravimus  :  ecce 

Laeta  bourn  pai&m  campis  armenta  videmus, 

Caprigenimique  pecus,  nuUo  cuftode,  per  herbas. 

Imiimus  ferro,  et  Divos  ipfumque  vocamus 

In  praedam  partemque  Jpvem :  tunc  littore  curvp 

Extruimufque  toros,  dapibufque  epulamur  opimis. 

At  fubitae  horrifico  lapfu  de  montibus  adfunt 

Harpyiae  :  et  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribus  alas  : 

Diripiuntque  dapes,  contachique  omnia  foedant 

Immundo  :  turn  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem, 

^neid.  lib.  iii.  210. 

Sum  patria  ex  Ithaca,  comes  infelicis  Ulyffei, 
Nomen  "Achcmenides  :  Trojam,  genitore  Adamafto 

Paupere 
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Paupere  (maiififl*etque  utinani  fortuna  !)  profedbis. 
Hie  me,  dum  trepidi  crudelia  limina  linq^uunty 
Immemores  focii  vafto  C  jclopis  in  aatso 
Deferuere.     Domus  fanie  dapibufque  cruentis, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens :  ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 
Sidera  :  (Dii,  talem  terns  avertite  peflem) 
Nee  vifu  facilisy  nee  didu  afiabilis  uUi. 
Vifceribus  miferorum,  et  (anguine  vefcitur  atxo. 
Vidi  egomety  duo  de  numero  cum  eorpora  noitroi 
Prenfa  manu  magna,  medio  refupinus  in  antro, 
Frangeret  ad  faxum,  lanieque  afperla  natarent 
Limina :  vidi,  atro  eum  membra  fluentia  tabo    ' 
Manderety  et  tepidutremerent  fub  dentibus  aittis. 
Haud  impune  quidem  :  nee  talia  paiTus  UljiTeSy 
Oblitufve  fui  eft  Ithacus  difcrimine  tanto. 
Nam  iimul  expletus  dapibus,  vinoque  fepultus 
Cervicem  inflexam  pofuit,  jacuitque  per  antrum 
ImmenfuSy  faniem  eru3suis,  ae  frufta  cruento 
Per  fomnum  eommixta  mere  *,  nos,  magna  precati  ^ 

Numina,  fortitique  vices,  una  imdique  circum 
Fundimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto 
IngeoSy  quod  torva  folum  fub  fronte  latebat. 

^neid,  lib,  iii,  613. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 
Epic  and  Dramatic  Composition. 

TRagbdy  differs  not  from  the  epic  in  fub- 
ilance :  in  both  the  fame  ends  are  purfued, 
namely,  inftrudkion  and  amufement ;  and  in  both 
the  fame  mean  is  employed,  namely,  imitation  of 
human  actions.  They  differ  only  in  the  manner 
of  imitating:  epic  poetry  employs  narration; 
tragedy  reprefcnts  its  fads  as  paffing  in  our  fight : 
in  the  former,  the  poet  introduces  himfelf  as  an 
hiftorian  ;  in  the  latter,  he  prefents  his  adors, 
and  never  himfelf*. 

This 

*  The  dialogue  io  a  dramatic  compontion  diflingui(hes  it 
{6  clearly  frotn  other  compofitions,  that  do  writer  has  thought 
it  oecefTary  to  fearch  for  any  other  diftinguifhing  mark.  But 
much  uielefs  labour  has  been  beftowed,  to  diftinguiih  an  epic 
poem  by  fome  peculiar  mark.  Boflii  defines  it  to  be,  . ''  A 
**  compofition  in  verfe,  intended  to  form  the  manners  by  in- 
*^  flru^ions  dirguifed  under  the  allegories  of  an  important 
*^  adion  ^'^  which  excludes  every  epic  poem  founded  upon 
real  fa£lsy  and  perhaps  includes  feveral  of  JECop^s  fables. 
Voltaire  reckons  verfe  fb  eflTential,  as  for  that  fingle  reafbn 
to  exclude  the  adventures  of  Telemachus.  See  his  Effay  upon 
Epic  Poetry.  Others,  afFeded  with  fubflance  more  than  with 
{^tm,  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  that  poem    to  be  epic— > 

It 
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This  difference  regarding  form  only,  may  be 
thought  flight :  but  the  effedls  it  occafioMs,  are  by 
no  means  fo ;  for  what  we  fee  makes  a  deeper 
impreflion  than  what  we  learn  from  others.  A 
narrative  poem  is  a  ftory  told  by  another  :  fads 
and  incidents  paffing  upon  the  ftage,  come  under 
our  own  obfervation;  and  are  befide  muchen^i- 
vened  by  adion  and  gefture,  expreffiVe  of  many 
fentiments  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 

A  dramatic  compolition  has  another  property, 
independent  altogether  of  aftion  ;  which  is,  that  t- 
it  makes  a  deeper  impreflion  than  narration  :  in 
the  former,  perfons  exprefs  their  own  fentiments ; 
in  the  latter,  fentiments  are  related  at  fecond 
hand.  For  that  reafon,  Ariftotle,  the  father  of  cri- 
tics, lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  That  in  an  epic  poem 
the  author  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
introducing  his  adtors,  and  of  confining  the  nar- 
rative 

It  15  not  a  little  diverting  to  fee  {6  many  profound  critics 
hunting  for  what  is  not  :  they  take  for  granted,  without  the 
lead  foundation,  that  there  mull  be  fome  precife  criterion  to  . 
diflinguifh  epic  poetry  from  every  other  ipecies  of  writing.  I 
Literary  compoiitions  run  into  each  other,  precifely  like  co* 
lours  :  in  their  flrong  tints  they  are  eafily  diilinguiftied  y  but 
arc  fuiceptible  of  fo  much  variety,  and  of  {b  many  different 
forms,  that  we  never  can  iay  where  one  ipecies  ends  and  ano- 
ther begins.     As  to  the  general  tafle,  there  is  little  realbn  to 
doubt,  that  a  work  where  heroic  anions  are  related  in  an  ele«  , 
vated  ftylc,  will,  without  further  requifite,  be  deemed  an 
epic  po«m« 
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rative  part  within  the  narrowed  bounds  *•  Ho- 
mer underftood  perfe6Uy  the  advantage  of  this 
method  ;  and  his  two  poems  abound  in' dialogue. 
Lucan  runs  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  even  fo  far 
as  to  ftufF  his  Pharfalia  with  cold  and  languid  re- 
fiedlions ;  the  merit  of  which  he  afTumes  to  him- 
•  felf,  and  deigns  not  to  Ihare  with  his  aftors.  No- 
thing can  be  more  injudicioufly  timed,  than  a 
chain  of  fuch  refleftions,  which  fufpend  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharfalia  after  the  leaders  had  made  their 
fpeeches,  and  the  two  armies  are  ready  to  en- 
gage f . 

Ariftotle,  regarding  the  fable  only,  divides 
tragedy  into  fimple  and  complex :  but  it  is  of 
greater  moment,  with  refpeft  to  dramatic  as  well 
as  epic  poetry,  to  found  a  diftindlion  upon  the  dif- 
ferent ends  attained  by  fuch  compofitions,  A 
poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic,  that  has  nothing 
in  view  but  to  move  the  paffions  and  to  exhibit 
pictures  of  virtue  and  vice,  may  be  diftinguiftied 
by  the  name  oi  pathetic  but  where  a  llory  is 
purpofely  contrived  to  illullrate  fome  moral  truth, 
by  fhowing  that  diforderly  paffions  naturally  lead 
to  external  misfortunes  ;  fuch  compofition  may  be 
denominated  moral  |.     Befide  making  a  deeper 

impreifion 

*  Poet.  chap.  2  j.  fe^.  6. 
\  Lib.  7.  from  line  385-  to  line  460. 
X  The  fame  diilindion  i:.  applicable  to  that  fort  of  fable 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  inventioa  of  JESo^*    A  xnoral^  it 

is 
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impreffion  than  can  be  done  by  cool  reafoning,  a 
moral  poem  does  oot  fall  (hort  of  reafoning  in  af- 
fording convidion :  the  natural  connexion  of  vice 
with  mifery,  and  of  virtue  with  happinefs,  maybe 
illuftrated  by  dating  a  fadl  as  well  as  by  urging  an 
argument.     Let  us  aflume,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing moral  truths ;  that  difcord  among  the  chiefs 
renders  inefFeftual  all  common  meafures ;  and 
that  the  confequences  of  a  (lightly-founded  quar- 
rel, foftered  by  pride  and  arrogance,  are  no  lefs 
fatal  than  thofe  of  the  groffeft  injury :  thefe  truths 
may  be  inculcated,  by  the  quarrel  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.     If 
fads  or  circumftances  be  wanting,  fuch  as  tend  to 
roufe  the  turbulent  paflions,  they  muft  be  invent- 
ed; but  no  accidental  nor  unaccountable  even^ 
ought  to  be  admitted  ;  for  the  neceflkry  or  pro- 
bable conneftion  between  vice  and  mifery  is  not 
learned  from  any  events  but  what  are  naturally 
occafioned  by  the  charaders  and  paflions  of  the  / 
perfons  reprefented,  ailing  in  fuch  and  fuch  cir- 
cumftances.   A  real  event  of  which  we  fee  not  the 

caufe, 

is  true,  is  by  all  critics  conddered  as  eOential  to  fuch  a  fable. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  led  blindly  by  au- 
thority J  for  of  the  numerous  colled  ions  I  have  frcn,  the 
fables  that  clearly  inculcate  a  moral,  make  a  very  fmall  part.  ' 
In  many  fables,  indeed,  proper  pictures  of  virtue  and  vice 
are  exhibited  :  but  the  bulk  of  thefe  coUe^ions  convey  no 
inlbrudlion,  nor  afford  any  amufcment  beyond  what  a  child 
receives  in  reading  an  ordinary  ilory. 
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caufe,  may  afford  a  leffbn,  upon  the  prefumption 
that  what  hath  happened  may  again  happen  :  but 
this  cannot  be  inferted  from  a  (lory  that  is^ known 
to  be  a  fidion. 

Many  are  the  good  effecls  of  fuch  compofitions. 
A  pathetic  compofition,  whether  epic  or  dramatic, 
tends  to  a  habit  of  virtue,  by  exciting  us  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  reftraining  us  from  what  is 
wrong  *.     Its  frequent  pidlures  of  human  woes, 
produce,  befide,  two  effedls  extremely  falutary : 
*  they  improve  our  fympathy,  and  fortify  us  to  bear 
our  own  misfortunes.     A  moral  compofition  ob- 
vioufly  produces  the  fame  good  effeds,  becaufe 
by  being  moral  it  ceafeth  not  to  be  pathetic :  it 
enjoys  befide  an  excellence  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  for 
it  not  only  improves  the  heart,  as  above  mentioned, 
but  infl:ructs  the  head  by  the  moral  it  contains. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  entertainment  more  fuited 
to  a  rational  being,  than  a  work  thus  happily  il- 
luftrating  fome  moral  truth  :  where  a  number  of 
perfons  of  different  charafters  are  engaged  in  an 
important  adion,  fome  retarding,  others  promo- 
ting, the  great  catafl:rophe :  and  where  there  is 
dignity  of  ftyle  as  well  as  of  matter,     A  work  of 
that  kind  has  our  fympathy  at  command ;  and  can 
put  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  the  focial  affec- 
tions :  our  curiolity  in  fome  fcenes  is  excited,  in 
others  gratified ;  and  our  delight  is  confummated 

at 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  z.  fc6\.4« 
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at  the  clofe,  upon  finding,  from  the  charafters  and 
fituations  exhibited  at  the  commencement,  that 
every  incident  down  to  the  final  cataftrophe  is  na- 
tural, and  that  the  whole  in  conjunftion  make  a^ 
regular  chain  of  caufes  and  eflfefts. 

Confidering  that  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poem 
are  the  fame  in  fubftance,  and  have  the  fame  aim 
or  end,  one  will  readily  Imagine,  that  fubjeftsk 
proper  for  the  one  muft  be  equally  proper  for  the 
other.  But  confidering  their  difference  as  to  form, 
there  will  be  found  reafon  to  corred  that  conjec- 
ture at  leaft  in  fome  degree.  Many  fubjedts  may 
indeed  be  treated  with  equal  advantage  in  either 
form ;  but  the  fubjeds  are  ftill  more  numerous  for 
which  they  are  not  equally  qualified ;  and  there 
are  fubjefts  proper  for  the  one,  and  not  for  the 
other.  To  give  fome  flight  notion  of  the  differ- 
ence, as  there  is  no  room  here  for  enlarging  upon 
every  article,  I  r)bferve,  that  dialogue  is  better 
qualified  for  expreffing  fentiments,  and  narrative 
•  for  difplaying  fadls.  Heroifm,  magnanimity,  un- 
daunted courage,  and  other  elevated  virtues, 
figure  befl  in  adlion :  tender  paffions,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  fympathetic  affedions,  figure  beft 
in  fentiment.  It  clearly  follows,  that  tender  paf- 
fions are  more  peculiarly  the  province  of  tragedy^ 
grand  and  heroic  adlions  of  epic  poetry  *• 

*  In  Racine  tender  fentimeDts  prevail  ;  in  Corneille,  grand 
and  heroic  manners.    Hence  clearly  the  preference  of  the 

forxnec 
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I  have  no  occafion  to  fay  more  upon  the  epic, 
confidered  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  fub- 
jefts.  But  as  dramatic  fubjefts  are  more  com- 
plex, I  muft  take  a  narrower  view  of  them  ;  which 
I  do  the  more  willingly,  in  order  to  clear  a  point 
involved  in  great  obfcurity  by  critics. 

In  the  chapter  of  Emotions  and  Paflions  *,  it  is 
occafionally  fhown,  that  the  fubjed  bed  fitted  for 
tragedy  is  where  a  man  has  himfelf  been  the 
caufc  of  his  misfortune  ;  not  fo  as  to  be  deeply 
guilty,  nor  altogether  innocent :  the  misfortune 

-  muft  be  occafioned  by  a  fault  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  therefore  in  fome  degree  venial.  Such 
misfortunes  call  forth  the  focial  affeftions,   and 

^  warmly  intereft  the  fpeftator.     An  accidental 

/misfortune,  if  not  extremely  lingular,  doth  not 
greatly  move  our  pity  :  the  perfon  who  fuSers, 
being  innocent,  is  freed  from  the  greateft  of  all 
torments,  that  anguifh  of  mind,  which  is  occa- 

\fioned  by  remorfe : 

Poco  6  funefta 
L'altrui  fortuna 
Quando  non  refta 
Ragione  alcuna 
Ne  di  pentirfi,.  n^  darrofir. 

former  before  the  latter,  as  dramatic  poets.    CorDeilU  woi^ld 
have  figured  better  in  an  heroic  poem. 

»  Part  4. 
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All  atrocious  criminal,  on  die  other  hand,  ^ho 
brings  misfofttinestiponhimfelf,  excites  little  pity,  ^ 
for  a  different  teafon ;  his  remorfe,  it  is  true,  ag« 
gravates  his  diftrefs,  aiid  fwells  the  firft  emotions 
df  pity ;  but  thefe  are  immediately  blunted  by  our 
hatred  of  him  as  a  criminal.  Misfortunes'that  are 
not  innocent,  nor  highly  criminal,  partake  the 
advantaged  of  each  extreme  :  they  are  attended 
with  remorfe  to  embitter  the  diftrefs,  which  raifes 
our  f  ity  to  a  height ;  and  the  flight  indignation 
we  have  at  a  venial  fault,  detrads  not  fenfibly 
firdhi  our  pity.    The  happieft  of  all  fubje6h  ac- 
cordingly fi>r  raifing  pity,  is  where  a  man  of  inte« 
grity  falls  into  a  great  misfortune  by  doing  an  ac« 
tion  that  is  innocent,  but  Which,  by  fome  lingular 
means,  is  conoeived  by  him  to  be  criminal  t  his 
temorfe  aggravates  his  diftrefs ;  and  our  compaj^ 
fion,  unteftralned   by  indignation,    knows   no 
bounds.  Pity  comes  thus  to  be  the  ruling  palEc^ 
of  a  pathetic  tragecly ;  and  by  proper  reprefenta- 
tion,  may  be  raifed'td  a  height  fcarce  exceeded 
by  any  thing  felt  in  real  life.    A  moral  tragedy  ^ 
takes  in  a  larger  field  ;  as  it  not  only  exercifes  our 
pity,  but  raifes  another  paffion,  which,  tho*  fel- 
fiih,  defisrves  to  be  cherifhed  equally  with  the  fo- 
cial  affedion.    The  pafi\on  I  have  in  view4sfear  k^ 
or  terror ;  for  when  a  misfortune  is  the  natural 
coniequence  of  fome  wrong  bias  in  the  temper, 
every  fpeAator  who  is  confcious  of  fuch  a  bias  in 
bimfelf,  takes  the  alarm,  and  dreads  his  falling  in- 
VoL.  II.  B  b  to 
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to  the  fame  misfortune:'  and  by  the  emotion  of 
fear  or  terror,  frequently  reiterated  in>a  variety  of 
moral  tragedies,  the  fpedators  are  put  upon  their 
guard  ag^init  the  difotders  of  paifion. 

The  commentators  upon  Ariftotle,  and  other 
critics,  have  been  much  gravelled  about  the  ac- 
count given  of  tragedy  by  that  author :  "  That, 
"  by  means  of  pity  and  terror,  it  refines  or  puri- 
**  fies  in  us  all  forts  of  paifion.''   But  no  one  who 
has  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  and  eflfefts  of  a 
good  tragedy,  can  have  any  difficulty  about  Ari- 
ilotle's  meaning :  our  pity  is  engaged  for  the  per- 
]  fons  reprefented  ;  and  our  terror  is  upon  our  own 
account.     Pity  indeed  is  here  made  to  Hand  for 
all  the  fympathetic  emotions,  becaufe  of  thefe  it 
is  the  capital.     There  can  be  no^  doubt  that  our 
fympathetic  emotions  are  refined  or  improved  by 
daily  exercife ;  and  in  what  manner  our  other 
paffions  are  refined  by  terror,  I  have  juft  now 
faid.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  other  mean- 
ing can  juftly  be  given  to  the  foregoing  dodbrine 
than  that  now  mentioned  ;  and  that  it  was  really 
Ariflotle's  meaning,  appears  from  his  13th  chap- 
ter, where  he  delivers  fevqpal  propofitions  con- 
formable to  the  dodrine  as  here  explained.  Thefe, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  take  liberty  to  mention  ;  be- 
caufe, as  far  as  authority  can  go,  they  confirm  the  » 
foregoing  reafoning  about  fubjeds  proper  for  tra- 
gedy.    The  firft  propofition  is.  That  it  being  the 
province  of  tragedy  to  excite  pity  and  terror,  an 

innpcent 
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innocent  perfon  falling  into  adverfity  ought  never 
to  be  the  fubjed.  This  propofition  is  a  neceflary 
confequence  of  his  dodlrine  as  explained  :  a  fub- 
je4ft  of  that  nature  may  indeed  excite  pity  and  ter- 
ror ;  but  in  the  former  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 
the  latter  no  degree  for  moral  inftrudlion.  The 
fecond  propofition  is,  That  the  hiftory  of  a  wic- 
ked perfon  in  a  change  from  mifery  to  happinefs, 
ought  not  to  be  reprefented.  It  excites  neither 
terror  nor  compailion,  nor  is  agreeable  in  any  re- 
fped.  The  third  is,  That  the  misfortunes  of  a 
wicked  perfon  ought  not  to  be  reprefented.  Such 
reprefentation  may  be  agreeable  in  fome  meafure 
upon  a  principle  of  juftice  :  but  it  will  not  move 
our  pity ;  nor  any  degree  of  terror,  except  in 
thofe  of  the  fame  vicious  difpofition  with  the  pec- 
fon  reprefented.  The  laft  propofition  is.  That  the 
only  charafter  fit  for  reprefentation  lies  in  the 
middle,  neither  eminently  good  nor  eminently  bad ; 
where  the  misfortune  is  not  the  efFedl  of  delibe- 
rate  vice,  but  of  fome  involuntary  fault,  as  our 
author  expreflTes  it  *.  The  only  objedion  I  find 
to  Ariftotle's  account  of  tragedy,  is,  that  he  con- 
fines it  within  too  narrow  bounds,  by  refufing  ad-  ^ 
mittance  to  the  pathetic  kind  :  for  if  terror  be  ef- 

B  b  2  fential 

♦  If  any  one  can  be  amufed  with  a  grave  difcourfe  which 
promifeth  much  and  performs  nothing,  1  refer  to  Brumoy  m 
his  Theatre  Grecy  Preliminarr  difcourfe  on  the  origin  of  tra- 
gedy.    . 


\ 
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• 

)  fential  to  tragedy,  no  reprefentation  dderves  that 
name  but  the  moral  kind,  where  the  misfortunes 
exhibited  are  caufed  by  a  wrong  balance  of  mind, 
or  fome  diforder  in  the  internal  conflitution :  inch 
misfortunes  always  fiiggeil  moral  inftrudion;  and 
by  fuch  misfortunes  only,  can  terror  be  excited 
for  our  improvemeht. 

Thus  Ariftotk's  four  propofitions  aboTC  men- 

> 

tioned,  relate  folely  to  tragedies  of  the  moral  kind. 
Thbfe  of  the  pathetic  kind,  are  not  confined  with- 
in  fo  narrow  limits  :  fubjedls  fitted  for  the  theatre, 
.  are  not  in  fuch.  plenty  as  to  make  us  rejed  inno- 
cent misfortunes  which  roufe  our  fympathy,  tho' 
they  inculcate  no  moral.  With  refped  indeed  to 
fubjedls  of  that  kind,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  conclufion  ought  not  always  to  be  fortunate. 
Where  a  perfon  of  integrity  is  reprefented  as  fuf- 
fering  to  the  end  under  misfortunes  purely  acci- 
dental, we  depart  difcontented,  and  with  fbme 
obfcute  fenfe  of  injuftice :  for  feldom  is  man  fo 
fubmiffive  to  Providence,  as  not  to  reVolt  againft 
the  tyranny  and  vexations  of  blind  chance  ;  he 
will  be  tempted  to  fay.  This  ought  not  to  be. 
Chance,  giving  an  impreifion  of  anarchy  and  mif- 
rule^  produces  always  a  damp  upon  the  mind.  I 
give  for  an  example  the  Romeo  and  JuUet  of 
Shakefpear,  where  the  fatal  cataftrophe  is  occafion- 
ed  by  Friar  Laurence^s  coming  to  the  monument 
a  minute  too  late :  we  are  vexed  at  the  unlucky 
chance,  and  go  away  diifatisfied.    Such  impref- 

fions^ 
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lions,  which  ought  not  to  be  cherifhed,  are  a  fiif- 
>ficieQt  reafen  for  excluding  ftories  of  that  kind 
firom  the  theatre.  The  misfortunes  of  a  virtuous 
yerfbUf  arifing  from  neceflary  caufes  or  from  9 
chain  of  unavoidable  circumftances,  are  conQder- 
ed  in  a  diflferent  light.  A  regular  chain  of  caufes 
and  efieds  direded  by  the  general  laws  of  na-  ^ 
ture,  never  failsi  to  fuggeft  the  hand  of  Provi- 
deince  ;  to  which  we  fubmit  without  refentment, 
being  confcious  that  fubmilEon  is  our  duty*. 
For  that  reafon,  we  are  not  diigufted  with  the 
diftrefies  of  Voltaire's  MariamnCy  though  redoub- 
led on  her  till  her  death,  without  the  leaft  fault 
or  failing  on  her  part :  her  misfortunes  are  ow- 
ii^  to  a  caufe  extremely  natural,  and  not  unfre- 
qiient,  the  jealoufy  pf  a  barbarous  hulband.  The 
fate  of  Defdemona,  in  the  Moor  of  Venice^  aflfe&s  ^ 
us  in  the  fame  manner.  We  are  not  fo  eaiily 
reconciled  to  the  fate  of  Cordelia  in  King  Lear : 
the  caufes  of  her  misfortune  are  by  no  means  fo 
evident,  as  to  exclude  the  gloomy  notion  of  ^ 
chance.  In  ihort,  a  perfed  charader  fuffering 
under  i^sfortunes,  is  qualified  for  being  the  fub- 
je&  of  a  pathetic  tragedy,  provided  chance  be  ex- 
cluded. Nor  is  a  perfed  charader  altogether  in- 
confiltent  with  a  moral  tragedy  :  it  may  fuccefs- 
fully  be  introduced  in  an  under'-part,  if  the  chief 

B  b  3  place 

*  See  Eflays  on  the  Frinciplei  of  Morality,  edit.  2«  p.  291. 
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place  be  occupied  by  an  imperfe6l  character-, 
from  wfcich  a  moral  can  be  drawn.  This  is  the 
cafe  of  Defdemona  and  Mariamne  juft  mention- 
ed ;  and  it  is  the  cafe  oF  Monimia  and  Belvidera, 
in  Otvvay's  two  tragedies.  The  Orphan,  and  Venice 
Preferv*d. 

I  had  an  early  opportunity  to  unfold  a  curious 
'dodtrine,  That  fable  operates  on  our  paffions,  by 
reprefenting  its  events  as  paffing  in  our  fight,^  and 
by  deluding  us  into  a  convidion  of  reality*. 
Hence,  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions,  every 
circumftance  ought  to  be  employed  that  may  pro- 
mote the  delufion ;  fuch  as  the  borrowing  from 
hiftory  fome  noted  event,  with  the  addition  of  cir- 
cumftances  that  may  anfwer  the  author's  purpofe: 
the  principal  fads  are  known  to  be  true  ;  and  wc 
are  difpofed  to  extend  our  belief  to  every  circum- 
ftance. But  in  choofing  a  fubjed  that  makes  a 
figure  in  hiftory,  greater  precaution  is  neceflary 
than  where  the  whole  is  a  fiAion.  .  In  the  latter 
cafe  there  is  full  fcope  for  invention  :  the  author 
is  under  no  reftraint  other  than  that  the  charatfters 
and  incidents  be  juft  copies  of  nature.  But  where 
the  ftory  is  founded  on  truth,  no  circumftances 
muft  be  added,  but  fuch  as  conncdl  naturally 
with  what  are  known  to  be  true  ;  hiftory  may  be 
fupplied,  but  muft  not  be  contradicled  :  further, 
the  fubjed  chofen  muft  be  diftant  in  time,  or  at 

Ic^ift 

*  Chap.  2.  part  i.  fcft.  7, 
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leaft  in  place ;  for  the  familiarity  of  recent  perfons 
and  events  ought  to  be  avoided.  Familiarity 
ought  more  efpecially  to  be  avoided  in  an  epic 
poem,  the  peculiar  charader  of  which  is  dignity 
and  elevation :  modem  manners  make  no  figure 
in  fuch  a  poem*. 

After  Voltaire,  no  writer,  it  is  probable,  will 
think  of  rearing  an  epic  poem  upon  a  recent  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country.  But  an  event  * 
of  that  kind  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unqualified 
for  tragedy :  it  was  admitted  in  Greece ;  and 
Shakefpear  has  employed  it  fuccefifully  in  feveral 
of  his  pieces.  One  advantage  it  poflefles  above 
fidion,  that  of  more  readily  engaging  our  belief, 
which  tends  above  any  other  circumftance  to 
raife  our  fympathy.  The  fcene  of  comedy  is  ge- 
neraUy  laid  at  home :  familiarity  is  no  objedion ; 
and  we  are  peculiarly  fenfible  of  the  ridicule  of 
our  own  manners. 

After  a  proper  fubjedl  is  chofen,  the  dividing  it 
into  parts  requires  fome  art.  The  conclufion  of  a 
book  in  an  epic  poem,  or  of  an  ad  in  a  play,  can- 

B  b  4  not 

*  I  would  not  from  this  obfervation  be  thought  to  under- 
value modern  manners.  The  roughiiefs  and  impetuolity  of 
ancient  manners,  may  be  better  fitted  for  an  epic  poem, 
without  being  better  fitted  for  foc^ety.  But  without  regard 
to  that  circurofiance,  it  is  the  familiarity  of  modern  manners 
that  unqualifies  them  for  a  lofty  fubjed*  The  dignity  of 
ourprefent  manners,  will  be  better  underllood  in  future  ages, 
when  they  are  no  longer  familiar. 
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^  not  be  altogethiw  wbttrarj  ;  nor  b^  intended  fin: 
fQ  flight  a  purpoie  as  to  make  the  parts  of  equal 
kagth.    The  fuppofed  poufe  at  due  ead  of  cvarj 

/book,  and  the  real  paiifis  at  the  end  of  evciy  aA, 
ought  sdLvajB  to  coiacide  wkh  finne  padk  ia  the 

Na&ion.    In  this  refped,  a  dramatic  er  epic  poem 
ought  to^  refemble  a  fentence  or  pexiod  in  langu- 
age,  divided  into  members  that  ace  dtftinguifbed 
fipom  eacb  other  by  proper  panfes ;  oor  it  ought  to 
tefemUe  a  piece  of  mufic,  having  a  fidl  clofe  at 
the  endt  preceded  bj  imperfed  clofes  tluit  ccm- 
tribute  to  the  melody.    Every  a&  in  a  dnunatic 
poem  ought  therefore  to  clofb  wltdi  fome  inctdent 
that  makes  a  paufe  in  the  adion;  £ot  otherwiie 
there  can  be  no  pretext  for  interrupting  the  repre« 
fentation ;  it  would  be  abfurd  to  break  off  in  the 
vtaty  heat  of  adicm ;  againft  wbicdi  every  one 
tvould  exclaim :  the  abfurdity  ftili  remains  where 
the  adlion  relents,  if  it  be  not  adually  fuQiended 
for  fome  time*    This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  an 
epic  poem :  though  in  it  a  deviation  from  the  rule 
is  leis  rei^arkable :  becaufe  it  is  in  the  reader's 
power  to  hide  the  abfurdity,  by  proceeding  in- 
ftantly  to  another  book.    The  firft  book  of  Pa^ 
radife  Loft  ends  withoat  any  clofe,  perfed  or  im- 
perfed :  it  breaks  off  abruptly,  where*  Satan,  felt- 
ed on  his  throne,  is  pirepared  to  harangue  the  con- 
vocated  hoft  of  the  fallen  angels  ;  and  the  focond 
book  begins  with  the  fpeech.    Mihon  feems  to 
have  copied  the  J^neid^  of  which  the  two  firft 

books 


lioojifi  we  dindd4  mH^  in  i^  iSmc  moaer. 
Nffttber  }9  there  any  pn^piur  pmfe  at.  the  end  <^ 
^  fiftb  lH)ok  of  thf:  ^^irUL  There  i$  no  proper 
jB^  at  tb«  end  of  thci  firr<mth  bodk  of  Faradiji 
i^,  OP^  i^t  the  w4  of  tke  ekyeoth.  In  the  Iliad 
little  att^ofi  11  giiveo  to  thia  rule. 

Thift  hnmch  ef  the  fuJb^eiS  fliall  be  ckfed  with 
a  general  fule^  That  aftion  being  the  fundamental'' 
pMt  of  every  compofitton  whedier  epic  ordrama^ 
tic»  the  fentioM^tA  and  tone  of  language  ought  to 
be  ftthferyiont  to  the  a&ion,  fo  aa  to  appear  natu<<^ 
ial«  and  proper  for  the  ocoaflon.  The  applica* 
lion  of  this  rule  to  our  modern  pla js,  would  re« 
duce  the  bulk  of  them  to  a  fl^deton  *. 

After 

*  En  general  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  di(coun  et  pea  d'adion 
fiur  la  fceoe  FniB9oiie.  Qqelqo'mi  diibit  cd  iortant  d'une 
piece  de  Denis  le  Tiran,  Je  n'ai  rten  vu^  mais  j'ai  eotendo 
force  parolef.  Voila  ce  qu'on  peut  dire  en  fortant  dt^  pieces 
Fran^oiies.  Rapine  et  CorneUle  avec  toot  leuf  gfente  nc 
fimt  euK*m6mes  que  des  parleurs  \  et  leur  fuccefibur  eft  le 
premier  qui,  i  Pimitation  des  Anglois,  ait  oft  mettre  quel«  • 
qoefbis  U  ibeae  en  repf^fencation.  ComqnuAement  tout  & 
pafle  en  beaux  dialogues  hien  agenc^,  bien  renftaus^  tA  Pan 
voit  d'abord  que  le  premier  fiun  de  chaque  ipterlocuteur  eft 
toujours  celui  de  brillen  Prefque  tout  s'enonce  en  maaimca 
g6iieraies.  Quelque  agit&  qu'tk  puiffent  ^re,  ils  ibngent 
tottjoors  plus  au  public  qu'i  eux  mteies }  une  fentence  leur 
cottte  moios.qu'un  (entiment^  les  pieces  de  Racine  et  da 
Moliere  except&s,  le  je  eft  preique  aufli  IcrupuleufemenC 
banni  de  la  fcene  Fran9oire  que  des  Merits  de  Port-Royal ; 
p%  les  paffioDS  bumaines^  aufli  modefles  qtie  I'humilit^  Chr6« 

tienne. 
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After  carrying  on  together  epic  and  dramatic 
compofitions,  Ifhall  mention  circwnftances  pe-^ 
culiar  to  each  ;  beginning  with  the  epic  kind.  In 
a  theatrical  entertainment,  which  employs  both 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  it  would  be  a  grols  abfurdiQr, 
to  introduce  upon  the  ftage  fuperior  beings  in  a 
viiible  ihape.  There  is  no  place  for  fuch  obje^on 
in  an  epic  poem;  and  Boileau"*,  with  many  other 
qriticsy  declares  ftrongly  for  that  fort  of  machinery 
in  an  epic  poem.  But  waving  authority,  which  is 
apt  to  impofe  upon  the  judgment,  let  us  draw^ 
what  light  we  can  from  reafon.    I  begin  with  a 
preliminary  remark.  That  this  matter  is  but  in- 
diftindly  handled  by  critics :  the  poetical  privilege 
of  animating  infenfible  objeds  for  enlivening  a  de- 

fcription, 

tienne,  n'7  parlent  jamais  que  par  on.  II  y  a  encore  uoe  oer- 
taiDe  dignity  znaDierde  dans  la  gefte  et  dans  le  propos,  que 
ne  permct  jamais  ^  la  paflion  de  parler  exadement  ion  lan- 
guage, ni  I  Vauteur  de  revetir  ibp  perfbnage,  et  de  ie 
transporter  au  lieu  de  la  fcene  ^  .mais  le  tient  toujours  en- 
chain^ (ur  le  th&tre,  et  (bus  lea  y^ux  des  ipedateurs.  Aufli 
les  fituatioos  lea  plus  vives  ne  lui  font-elles  jamais-oublier  uo 
bel  arrangement  de  phrafes^  ni  des  attitudes  ^l^gantes;  et  li 
le  de  fefpoir  lui  plonge  un  poignard  dans  le  coeur,  non  con* 
tent  d'obferver  la  d6cence  en  tombant  comme  Folixene,  il  ne 
tombe  point  >  la  d6cence  le  maintient  debout  apr^s  fa  mort, 
et  tous  ceux  qui  viennent  d'expirer  s'en  retoument  I'inftant 
li'apris  fur  leurs  jambes.  Rwffeau. 

•  Third  part  of  his  art  of  poetry. 
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(cription,  is  very  different  from  what  is  termed 
macbinery,  where  deities,  angels,  devils,  or  other 
fupematural  powers,  are  introduced  as  real  per- 
ibnages,  mixing  in  the  action,  and  contributing 
to  the  cataftrophe ;  and  yet  thefe  are  conftantly 
jumbled  together  in  the  Veafoning.  The  former 
is  founded  on  a  natural  principle  * ;  but  can  the 
latter  claim  the  fame  authority  ?  far  from  it ; 
nothing  is  more  unnatural.  Its  effeds,  at  thcu 
fame  time,  are  deplorable.  Firft,  it  gives  an  air 
of  fidtion  to  the  whole ;  and  prevents  that  impref- 
fion  of  reality,  which  is  requifite  to  intereft  our  af-  ^ 
feAions,  and  to  move  our  paifions  f.*  This  of  it- 
felf  is  fufficient  to  explode  machinery,  whatever 
entertainment  it  may  afford. to  readers  of  afanta- 
ftic  tafte  or  irregular  imagination.  And,  next, 
were  it  poffible,  by  difguifing  the  fidion,  to  de- 
lude us  into  a  notion  of  reality,  which  I  think  can 
hardly  be ;  an  infuperable  objedion  would  fUU 
remain,  that  the  aim  or  end  of  an  epic  poem  can  i. 
never  be  attained  in  any  perfedion,  where  ma- 
chinery is  introduced ;  for  an  evident  reafon, 
that  virtuous  emotions  cannot  be  raifed  fuccefs* 
folly,  but  by  the  adions  of  thofe  who  are  en-  ^ 
ducd  with  paifions  and  affedions  like  our  own, 
that  is,  by  human  adions  :  and  as  for  moral  in-»^ 
ftrudion,  it  is  clear,  that  none  can  be  drawn  from 

beings 

*  Chap.  20.  fed.  I. 

f  See  chap.  2.  part  i.  fedl.  7. 
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fies  the  foldiers ;  in  the  feventh  canto,  St  Louis 
fends  the  god  of  Sleep  to  Henry ;  and,  in  the 
tenth,  the  demons  of  Difcord,  Fanaticifm,  War, 
&c.  affift  Aumale  in  a  (ingle  combat  with.  Tu- 
renne,  and  are  driven  away  by  a  good  angel  braa- 
difhing  the  fword  of  God.  To  blend  fuch  ficti- 
tious perfonages  in  the  fame  adion  with  mortals, 
makes  a  bad  figure  at  any  rate ;  and  is  intolera- 
ble in  a  hiftory  fo  recent  as  that  of  Henry  IV. 
But  perfe&ion  is  not  the  lot  of  man  *• 

I  have  tried  ferious  reafonings  upon  this  fubjed  ; 
but  ridicule,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  found  a  more  fuc- 
cefsfiil  weapon,  which  Addifon  has  applied  in  an 
elegant  manner :  **  Whereas  the  time  of  a  gene- 

"  ral 

*  When  I  commeooed  author,  zny  aim  was. to  amule,  and 
perhaps  to  inflrud,  but  never  to  give  pain.  I  accordingly 
avoided  every  living  author,  till  the  Henriade  occurred  to 
me  as  the  heft  inflance  I  could  find  for  illuftrating  the  doc- 
trine in  the  text'^  and  I  yielded  to  the  temptation,  judging  that 
my  flight  cridcifms  would  never  reach  M.  de  Voltaire.  They 
have  however  reached  him  ;  and  have,  as  I  am  informed, 
ilirred  up  (bme  refentment.  I  am  afflided  at  this  in  forma* 
tion  'y  for  what  title  have  I  to  wound  the  mind  more  ^an  the 
body  ?  It  would  befide  ihow  ingratitude  to  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter, who  is  highly  entertaining,  and  who  has  befiowed  on  me 
many  a  delicious  moHel.  My  only  excufe  for  giving  ofience 
is,  that  it  was  undefigned  >  for  to  plead  that  the  ceofure  is 
jufl,  is  no  excufe.  As  the  offence  was  public,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  the  apology  equally  fo.  1  hope  it  will  be 
failbfadory:  perhaps  not.^— I  owe  it  however  to  my  owa 
cliara^er. 
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lal  peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing  near ; 
being  informed  that  there  are  feveral  ingenious 
perfons  who  intend  to  fhow  their  talents  on  fo 
**  happy  an  occafion,  and  being  willing,  as  much 
**  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  eSufion  of  non- 
fenfe,  whic^  we  have  good  caufe  to  apprehend; 
I  do  hereby  ftridly  require  every  perfon  who 
(hall  write  on  this  fubjeA,  to  remember  that  he 
**  is  a  Chriftian,  and  not  to  facrifice  his  catechifin 
'*  to  his  poetry.  In  order ,  to  it,  I  do  expedl  of 
'*  him,  in  the  firll  place,  to  make  his  own  poim, 
^  without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for  any  part 
**  of  it,  or  calling  olit  for  aid  upcm  any  of  the 
**  inufes  by  name.  I  do  likewife  pofitively  forbid 
*•  the  fending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular 
*^  meflage  or  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace  ;  and 
«  fliall  by  no  means  fuffer  Minerva  to  take  upon 
"  her  the  fhape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned 
''  in  this  great  work.  I  do  farther  declare,  that 
**  I  fliall  not  allow  the  deflinies  to  have  had  an 
**  hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  feveral  thoufands  who 
"  have  been  flain  in  the  late  war ;  being  of  opini- 
'*  on  that  all  fuch  deaths  may  be  well  accounted 
•*  for  by  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  powder  and  ball. 
**  I  do  therefore  flridly  forbid  the  fates  to  cut 
^*  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  pretence 
"  whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  the 
rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reafon  to 
fear,  that  Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bu- 
^*  finefs  on  his  hands  in  feveral  poems  which  we 

**  may 
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«<  tttay  now  Aippofe  ore  u{>oh  the  tnvil,  I  do  alfo 
^'  prohibit  his  &i^tf  sunce,  unlds  it  be  done  in 
^  metaphor,  fimile,  or  Boy  retf  fltort  alliifion ; 
**  and  that  even  here  he  may  not  be  perihitted  to 
^  enter,  but  with  great  caution  and  circum^ec- 
^*  tion»  I  de(ke  that  the  fame  nde  may  be  ex- 
tended to  his' whole  fracemity  of  Heathen  £ods; 
it  being  my  defign,  to  condemn  every  poem  to 
the  flames  in  which  Jti^lter  thunders,  or  exer- 
'^  cifes  any  other  ad  of  authority  which  does  not 
*<  belong  to  him.  In  (hoit,  I  expeft  that  no  Pa- 
'^  gan  agent  (hall  be  introduced,  or  any  fkft  rela- 
-^^  ted  wfaidh-a  Man  cannot  give  eredrtto  with  a 
**  good  Gonfcience.  Provided  always,  that  no^ 
^<  thing  herein  contained  ihall  extend,  or  be  con- 
^'  ftrued  to  extend,  to  feretal  of  the  female  poets 
^  in  this  nation,  who  fhall  ftiU  be  left  in  fall  pof- 
**  feffion  of  their  gods  and  goddeiles,  in  the  fame 
*^  manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  writ- 
•*  ten  */^ 

The  marvellous  is  indeed  fb  much  promoted  by 
machinery,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  em« 
braiced  by  the  plurality  of  writers,  and  pethaps  of 
readers.  If  indulged  at  all,  it  is  genendly  indul- 
ged to  excels.  Homer  idtroduceth  his  dejties  with 
no  greater  ceremony  than  as  mortals ;  and  Virgil 
has  ftill  lefs  moderation :  a  pilot  fpent  with  watch- 
ing cannot  fall  afleep,  and  drop  into  the  fea  by  na- 
tural 

♦  Spefiator,  N®  523. 
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total  moms :  one  bed  cannot  receive  the  two  lo* 
vera,  j£neas  and  Bido,  without  the  immediate  in- 
terpofitioii  of  fuperior  powers.  The  ridiculous  in 
fuch  fidions^  mud  appear  even  through  the  thick- 
eft  vail  of  gravity  and  folemnity. 

Angels  and  devils  ferve  eqdally  with  Heathen 
deities  as  materials  for  figurative  language ;  per* 
haps  better  among  Ghriftians^  becaufe  w^  beltevd 
in  them,  and  not  in  Heathen  deities.  But  every 
one  is  fenfible^  as  well  as  fioileau^  that  the  invifi* 
ble  powers  in  our  creed  make  a  itauch  worfe  figure 
as  adors  in  a  modem  poem,  than  the  invifible 
powers  in  the  Heathen  creed  did  in  ancient  poems  ): 
the  caufe  of  which  is  not  far  to  ieek^  The  Hea«- 
then  deities,  in  the  opinion  of  their  votaries,  were 
beings  elevated  t)ne  ftep  only  above  mankind,  fub* 
je&  to  the  fame  paffions,  and  diredled  by  the  fame 
motives;  therefore  not  altogether  improper  to  mix 
with  men  in  an  important  adion.  In  our  Creeds 
fuperior  beings  are  placed  at  fuch^a  mighty  diftanoe 
from  us,  and  are  of  a  nature  fo  difierent,  ithat  with 
no  propriety  tan  we  appear  with  them  upon  the 
fame  flage  :  man^  a  creature  much  inferior,  lofes 
all  dignity  in  the  comparifon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  hiftorical  poem 
admits  the  embellifhment  of  allegory^  as  well  as 
of  metaphor,  fimile,  or  other  figure.  Moral  truths 
in  particular,  is  finely  illuftrated  in  the  allegorical 
manner  :  it  amufes  the  fancy  to  find  abftrad  terms^ 
by  a  fort  of  magic,  metamorphos'd  into  adive  be- 
Vol.  II^  C  c  ings ; 
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ings;  and  it  is  highly  pleafing  to  difcover  a  general 
propofit^on  in  a  pidhired  event.     But  allegorical 
beings  (hould  be  confined  within  their  own  fphere^ 
and  never  be  admitted  to  mix  in  the  principal  ac- 
tion, nor  to  co-operate  in  retarding  or  advancing 
the  cataftrophe.  This  would  have  a  ftill  worfe  eSe& 
than  invifible  powers  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  aflign 
the  reafon.    The  impreflion  of  real  exiftence,  ef- 
fential  to  an  epic  poem,  is  inconfiftent  with  that 
figurative  exiflence  which  is  eflential  to  an  alle- 
gory * ;  and  therefore  no  means  can  more  effec- 
tually prevent  the  impreflion  of  reality,  than  to 
introduce  allegorical'  beings    co-operating  with 
thofe  whom  we  conceive  to  be  really  exifting. 
The  love-epifode^  in  the  Henriade  f ,  infuiferable 
by  the  difcordant  mixture  of  allegory  with  real  life, 
is  copied  from  that  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  the 
Gicru/alemm&  tiberata^  which  hath  no  merit  to  in- 
title  it  to  be  copied.    An  allegorical  objed,  fuch 
as  Fame  in  the  JEneid,  and  the  Temple  of  Love 
in  the  Henriade^  may  find  place  in  a  defcription : 
But  to  introduce  Difcord  as  a  real  perfonage,  im- 
ploring  the  ailiflance  of  Love,  as  another  real  per- 
fonage, to  enervate  the  courage  of  the  hero,  is 
making  thefe  figurative  beings  aft  beyond  their 
fphere,  and  creating  a  ft  range  jumble  of  truth  and 
fiftion.     The  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the 
Paradife  Loji^  is,  I  prefume,  not  generally  relifh- 

ed, 

*  See  chap.  20.  £tSi.  6.  f  Canto  9. 
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6d,  though  it  is  not  entirely  of  the  fame  nature 
with  what  I  have  been  condenming :  in  a  tvork 
comprehending  the  achievements  of  fuperior  be^ 
ings,  there  is  moire  ^oom  for  fancy  thaft  wheire 
it  is  confined  to  human  adions. 

What  is  the  true  notipn  of  an  epifode  ?  or  how 
is  it' to  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  principal  a£lion? 
Every  incident  that  promotes  or  retards  the  ca- 
taftrophe^  mufl  be  part  of  the  principal  adion. ' 
This  clears  the  nature  of  an  epifode  ;  which  may 
be  defined,  *'  An  incident  conneded  with  the 
**  principal  adlion,  but  contributing  neither  to  ad^ ' 
"  vance  nor  to  retard  it.*'  The  defcent  of  -ZEneas 
into  hell  doth  not  advance  hot  retard  the  cata^ 
ftrophe,  and  therefore  is  an  epifode.  The  ftory 
of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  producing  an  alteration  in 
the  afifairs  of  the  contending  parties,  is  a  part  oIl 
the  principal  adion.  The  family  fcene  in  the  fixth 
book  of  the  lUad  is  of  the  lame  nature ;  for  by 
He£lor*s  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle  to  vifit 
his  wife,  the  Grecians  had  opportunity  to  breathe^ 
and  even  to  turn  upon  the  Trojans.  The  unavoid- 
able efled  of  an  epifode,  according  to  this  defiili-^ 
tion,  muft  be,  to  break  the  unity  of  adlion  ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  never  to  be  indulged,  unlefs  to  < 
unbend  the  mind  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  nar<» 
ration.  An  epifode,  when  fuch  is  its  purpofe,  re- 
quires the  following  conditions  :  it  ought  to  be 
well  connedled  with  the  principal  action :  it  ought 
to  be  lively  and  interefting :  it  ought  to  be  fhort : 

C  c  2  and 
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J  mi  a  time  ought  to  be  chofen  when  the  principal 
aflion  relents  *. 

In  the  following  bealitiful  epifode^  which  clofes 
the  fecond  book  of  Fingal,  all  theie  conditions 
are  united. 

Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion ;  the  chief  of  an  hundred 
hiUs.  His  deer  drank  of  a  thouiand  (beams ;  and  a  thou* 
land  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His  &ce  was 
Ate  mildnels  of  joath  ;  but  hii  hand  the  death  of  heroes. 
One  was  his  love,  and  fiur  was  Ihe !  the  danghter  oi( 
mif^ty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  amoi^ 
women,  and  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the  ravca* 
Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Comal,  and  ihe  was  his  companioa 
in  die  chace.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love,  and  happy 
were  thei^  words  in  fecret.  But  Gvormal  loved  the  maid, 
the  chief  of  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her  lone  flepa 
fn  the  heath,  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

One  day  tired  of  the  chaoe,  when  die  mift  had 
concealed  their  firiends,  Comal  and  die  daughter  of 
Conloch  met  in  die  cave  of  Rooafi*  It  was  the  wont* 
ed  hannt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung  widi  his  arms  ^ 
a  hundred  ihields  of  thongs  were  there,  a  hundred 
helms  of  founding  fteel.  Reft  here,  laid  he,  my  love 
Galvina,  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan  :  a  deer  ap« 
pears  on  Mora's  brow;  I  go,  but  foon  will  return.     I 


*  Homer's  defcription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles  is  propetly 
kitrodaced  at  a  time  when  the  a^oo  relents^  and  the  reader 
can  bear  an  interruption.  But  the  author  of  Telemachut  de* 
icribet  the  (hteld  of  that  young  hero  in  the  heat  of  battk :  % 
very  improper  time  for  an  interruption* 
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fear,  {aid  flie,  dark  Gonnal  mj  foe :  I  w31  reft  here ; 
but  foon  retuiUy  my  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  MbnC  The  daughter  of  Coni* 
loch,  to  try  his  lovie,  doathed  her  white  fide  with  hib  ar- 
moury  and  ftrode  firom  the  cave  of  Ronan.  Thinking  her 
his  foe,  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  colour  changed.  He 
drew  the  bow :  the  arrow  flew :  Galvina  fell  in  blood. 
He  ran  to  the  cave  with  haftj  fteps,  and  called  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Conloch.  Where  art  thou«  my  love  ?  but  no  an* 
fwer.  He  marked,  at  kngth,  her  heaving  heaxt 

beating  againft  the  mortal  arrow*  O  Gonloch's  daii^t^i 
19  it  thou  !  he  funk  updn  her  breaft. 

The  hunten  found  the  haplefi  pair.  Many  and  fiknt 
were  his  fteps  round  the  daric  dwelling  of  hb  lov^.  The 
fleet  of  die  ocean  came :  he  fought,  and  the  flrangers  fell: 
he  Cearched  for  death  over  tht  field ;  but  who  could  kilf 
the  mighty  Coinal?  Throwing  away  his  (hield,  ah  arroW 
found  his  manly  breaft.  He  fleeps  with  his  Galvina : 
their  green  tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner,  when  he 
bounds  on  the  waves  of  die  north. 

Next,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
And  the  firft  I  ihall  mention  is  a  double  plot ;  one 
of  which  muft  refemble  an  epifode  in  an  epic 
poem  ;  for  it  would  diftrafb  the  fpedator,  inftead 
of  entertaining  him,  if  he  were  forcM  to  attend, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  two  capital  plots  equally  inte- 
refting.  And  even  fuppofing  it  an  under-plot  like 
^  epifode,  it  feldom  hath  a  good  effed  in  trage- 
dy, of  which  fimplicity  is  a  chief  property ;  for  an 

C  c  3  iriterefting. 
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interefting  fi)bje£l  that  engages  pur  aSe&ions,  oc- 
cupies our  whole  attention,  apd  leaves  no  roon^ 
for  any  feparate  concern*.  Variety  is  npiore  to- 
lerable in  comedy,  which  pretends  only  to  amufe, 
without  totally  occupying  the  ipind.     But  even 

there, 

*  Racine,  in  bis  preface  to  the  tragedy  of  Berenki^  is  fen* 
fible  that  fimplicicy  is  a  great  beauty  in  tragedy,  but  miftakes 
the  caule.      *^  Nothing  (fays  he)  but  verifimiHtude  pkafes 
''  in  tragedy  :  but  where  is  the  verifimiKtude,  that  within  the 
**  compafs  of  a  day,  events  ihould  be  crowded  which  cotn- 
''  monly  are  extended  through  mojaths  ?"  This  is  miftaking 
the  accuracy  of  imitation  for  the  proliab^ity  or  improbability 
of  future  evenu.     1  explfun  myie^f.    '^ht  verifimilitude  re- 
quired in  tragedy  is,  that  the  a6)ions  correlpond  to  the  roan> 
tiers,  and  the  manners  to  nature.     When  this  r^iemblance  is 
prcferved,  the  iinitatioii  is  juft^  becaufe  it  is  a  true  copy 
of  nature.      £ut  I  deny  that  the  verifimilitude  of  future 
events,  meaning  the  probability  of  future  events,  is  any  rule 
iti  tragedy.     A  number  of  extraordinary  events,  are,  it  is 
true,  reldo.m  crqwded  within  the  compafi  of  a  day  :  but  what 
{eldom  happens  'may  happen  ;  and  when  (uch  events  fall  out, 
they  appear  no  lefi  natural  than  the  moft  ordinary  accidents. 
To  make  verifimilitude  in  the  ienfe  of  probability  a  governing 
rule  in  tragedy ,  ^ould  annihilate  th^t  ibrt  of  writing  altoge- 
ther  J  for  it  i/rould  exclude  all  extraordin^  events,  in  which 
the  life  of  tragedy  confifts.  It  is  very  improbable  or  unlikely, 
pitching  upon  any  man  at  randoifi,  that  he  will  fifcrifice  his 
life  and  fortune  ftr  his  miftrefs  or  for  his  country  :  yet  when 
that  event  happens,  fuppofing  it  conformable  to  the  chancer, 
yre  recogniie  the  verifimilitude  as  to  nature,  whatever  want  qf 
yerifimilitude  or  of  probability  there  wsis  a  priori  tjpat  (ucl\ 
^Quld  be  the  ^yent. 
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there,  to  make  a  double  plot  agreeable,  is  no 
flight  effort  of  art :  the  under-plot  ought  not 
to  vary  greatly  in  its  tone  from  the  principal ;  for 
difcordant  emotions  are  unpleafant  when  jumbled 
together ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  infuperable 
objeiSlion  to  tragi-coraedy.  Upon  that  account, 
the  Provoked  Hu/ba7id  deferves  cenfure :  all  the 
fcenes  that  bring  the  family  pf  the  Wrongheads 
into  adion,  being  ludicrous  and  farcical,  are  in.  a 
very  different  tone  from  the  principal  fcenes,  dif- 
playing  fevete  and  bitter  expoftulations  between 
Lord  Townley  and  his  lady.  The  fame  objedion 
touches  not  the  double  plot  of  the  Carelefs  Huf-^ 
hand;  the  different  fubjefts  being  fweetly  con- 
neded,  and  having  only  fo  much  variety  as  to  re- 
femble  fhades  of  colours  harmonioufiy  mixed. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  under-plot  ought  to  be 
connedled  with  that  which  is  principal,  fo  much 
at  leafl  as  to  employ  the  fame  perfons  :  the  un- 
der-plot ought  to  occupy  the  intervals  or  paufes 
of  the  principal  a£lion ;  and  both  ought  tp  be 
concluded  together.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windjbr. 

Violent  aftion  ought  never  to  be  reprefented  on  u 
the  ftage.  While  the  dialogue  goes  on,  a  thou- 
fand  particulars  concur  to  delude  us  into  an  im- 
preflion  of  reality;  genuine  fentiments,  paffionate 
language,  and  perfualive  gefturc:  the  fpeftator 
once  engaged,  is  willing  to  be  deceived,  lofes  light 
of  himfelf,  and  without  fcruple  enjoys  the  fpec- 

C  c  4  CacJe 
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tacle  as  a  reality.  From  (his  abfent  flate,  he  is 
Ixmfed  by  violent  adlfon :  he  awakes'  as  from  a 
pleaiing  dream^  and  gathering  his  fenfes  about 
nim,  finds  all  to  be  a  fidion.  Horace  delivers  the 
&me  rule^  and  founds  it  upon  the  fame  reafon : 

Ne  pueros  conun  populo  Me4ea  tnip4et ; 
^ut  bumana  palam  coquat  exta  nefiuius  Atreiis  \ 
Aut  bi  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmua  in  angnem  : 
Quodcumqiie  oftendis  mihi  i|c,  incredulus  odi. 

The  French  critics  join  with  Horace  in  excluding 
blood  from  the  ftage ;  but  overlooking  the  moft 
fubftantial  objedion,  they  urge  only,  that  it  is  bar-: 
barouSy  and  fhocking  to  a  polite  audience.  The 
Greeks  had  no  notion  of  fuch  delicacy,  or  ratheiF 
effeminacy  :  witnefs  the  murder  of  Clytemneftra 
by  her  fon  Oreftes,  pafling  behind  t|ie  fcene  a^ 
reprefented  by  Sophocles :  her  voice  is  heard  call* 
^ng  out  for  mercy,  bitter  expoilulations  on  hi^ 
part,  loud  (hrieks  upon  her  being  ftabb^d*  and 
then  a  deep  filence.  I  appeal  to  every  perfon  of 
feeling,  whether  this  fcene  be  not  more  horribly 
than  if  the  deed  had  been  committed  in  fight  of 
the  fpedators  upon  a  fudden  guft  of  paffion*  If 
Comeille,  in  repreienting  the  affair  between  Ho» 
iratius  and  his  fifter,  upon  which  murder  enfues 
behind  the  fcene,  had  np  other  view  but  to  re* 
piove  from  the  fpe&ators  a  fhocking  action,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  miftake :  for  murder  in  col4 

blood. 
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|>lood^  which  in  fome  meafure  was  the  cafe  as  re^^ 
prefented,  is  more  (hocking  to  a  polite  audieBce^ 
^yen  where  the  conclufive  ftah  is  not  feefi,  (hall 
the  fame  ad  performed  in  their  prefence  hff  viou 
lent  and  unpremeditated  paffion,  as  fuddenlj  t^ 
pented  of  as  committed.  I  heartily  agree  livith 
^ddifon  ^j  that  no  part  of  this  incident  ought  to 
have  been  rcprefented,  but  referved  for  a  narra;^ 
tive,  with  every  alleviating  circpmftance  in  fat 
vour  of  the  hero. 

A  few  words  upon  tSie  dialogue ;  w6ich  ought 
to  be  fo  conduded  as  to  be  a  true  teprefentation 
of  nature.  I  talk  not  here  of  the  fentiment&y  noi^ 
of  the  language ;  for  thefe  come  under  difierent 
heads :  I  talk  of  what  properly  belongs  to  dia- 
logue-writing ;  where  every  fingle  fpeeeh,  fliort 
or  long,  ought  to  arife  from  what  is  &id  by  the  ^. 
former  fpeaker,  and  fumifh  matter  for  what  comes 
afler,  till  the  end  of  the  fcene.  In  this  view,  all 
the  fpeeches,  from  firft  to  laft>  reprefent  fo  many 
}inks  of  one  continued  chain.  No  author,  ancient  ^ 
or  modem,  poiTefles  the  art  of  dialogue  equal  to 
Shakefpear.  Dryden,  in  that  particular,  may 
juftly  be  placed  as  hi$  oppofite :  he  frequently  in- 
troduces three  or  four  perfons  fpeaking  upcfti  the 
fame  fubjed,  each  throwing  out  his  own  notions 
feparately,  without  regarding  what  is  faid  by  the 

reft: 

f  Spe^ator,  ^fo.  44. 
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reft :  take  for  an  example  the  firft  fcene  of  Au-^ 
renzebe.  Sometimes  he  makes  a  number  club  in 
relating  an  event,  not  to  a  ftranger,  fuppofed  ig- 
norant of  it ;  but  to  one  another,  for  the  fake 
merely  of  fpeaking :  of  which  notable  fort  of  dia^ 
logue,  we  have  a  fpecimen  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
firft  part  of  the  Qonqueji  qf  Granada^  In  the  fe- 
cond  part;  of  the  fame  tragedy,  fcene  fecond,  the 
King,  Abenamar,  and  Zulema,  make  their  fepa- 
rate  obfervations,  like  fo  many  foliloquies,  upon 
the  fluctuating  temper  of  the  mob.  A  dialogue 
fo  uncouth,  puts  one  in  mind  of  two  fhepherds  in 
H  paftoral,  excited  by  a  prize  to  pronounce  verfe$ 
alternately,  each  in  pr^fe  of  his  own  miftrefs. 

This  manner  of  dialogue-writing,  befide  an  un- 
natural  air,  has  pother  bad  efied :  it  ftays  the 
courfe  of  the  adion,  becaufe  it  is  not  produdive 
of  any  confequence.  In  Congreve's  comedies, 
the  adion  is  often  fufpended  to  make  way  for  a 
j^ay  of  wit.  But  of  this  more  particularly  in  th^ 
chapter  immediately  following. 

No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers,  than 
to  prolong  a  fpeech  after  the  impatience  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrefled  ought  to  prompt 
him  or  her  to  break  in.  Confider  only  how  the 
impatient  ador  is  to  behave  in  the  mean  time. 
To  exprefs  his  impatience  in  violent  adion  with- 
out interrupting,  would  be  imnatural ;  and  yet  to 
diflemble  his  impatience,  by  appearing  cool  where 

he 
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he  ought  to  be  highly  iniBamed,  would  be  no  lefs 

fo. 

Rhyme  beiqg  upnatural  and  dilguflful  in  dia-  c 
logue,  is  happily  banifhed  from  our  theatre :  the 
only  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found  admittance,  e* 
(pecially  among  a  people  accuftomed  to  the  more*" 
manly  freedom  of  Shakefpear's  dialogue.    By  ba* 
nifhing  rhyme,  we  have  gained  fo  much,  as  ne- 
ver once  to  dream  of  any  further  improvement 
And  yet,  however  fuitable  blank  verfe  may  be  to 
elevated  charaders  and  warm  paifions,  it  mud  ap- 
pear improper  and  afiedled  in  the  mouths  of  the 
lower  fort.    Why  then  fhould  it  be  a  rule.  That 
every  fcene  in  tragedy  muft  be  in  blank  verfe  ? 
Shakefpear,  with  great  judgment,  has  followed 
a  diflferent  rule ;  which  is,  to  intermix  profe  with  c 
verfe,  and  only  to  employ  the  latter  where  it  is 
required  by  the  importance  or  dignity  of  the  fub- 
je£l.     Familiar  thoughts  and  ordinary  fa£ts  ought 
to  be  exprefled  in  plain  language :  to  hear,  for 
example,  a  footman  deliver  a  fimple  meifage  in 
blank  verfe,  muft  appear  ridiculous  to  every  one 
who  is  not  biaffed  by  cuftom.     In  fhort,  that  va- 
riety of  characters  and  of  fituations,  which  is  the  r^^ 
life  of  a  play,  requires  not  only  a  fuitable  variety 
Ip  the  fentiments,  but  alfo  in  the  didion. 
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CHAP,    xxin- 


ITifE  THRBt  Unities. 

IN  the  firft  chapter  is  eicplained  the  pleafure  we 
have  in  a  chain  of  connedled  {suGt^  In  hifto- 
ries  of  the  world,  of  a  country,  of  a  people,  this 
pleafure  is  faint;  becaufe  the  connedions  are 
(light  or  obfcure.  We  fii^d  more  entertainment 
in  biography ;  becaufe  the  incidents  aft  oonnec^ 
(ed  by  their  relation  to  a  perfon  whq  p^akes  a 
figure,  and  commands  our  attention^    3ut  die 

^  greateft  entertainment  is  in  the  hiftory  of  a  fingle 
event,  fuppofing  it  intereftingj  ^4  ^^  reaibn  is, 
that  the  &6b  aiid  c^rcumilances  are  connected  by 
the  ftrongeft  of  all  relations,  that:  qf  caufe  and  ef- 
fed :  a  number  of  fads  that  give  ^birth  to  each 
other  form  a  delightful  train ;  and  we  have  great 
piental  enjoyment  in  our  progreis  from  the  be- 

^  ginning  to  the  end. 

But  this  fubjed  merits  a  more  particular  difcufr 
fion.  When  we  confider  the  chain  of  caufes  and 
effeds  in  the  material  world,  independent  of  pur- 
pofe,  defign,  or  thought,  we  find  a  number  of  in- 
cidents in  fucceffion,  without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end:  every  thing  that  happens  is  both  a  caufe 
and  an  efiedl ;  being  the  effed  of  what  goes  be- 
fore, 
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fove,  and  tl^e  cauiie  of  what  follows :  one  incident 
may  affed  us  more,  another  lefs ;  but  all  of  them 
are  links  in  the  univer&l  chain :  the  mind,  in 
viewing  thefe  incidents,  cannot  reft  or  fettle  ulti-  u 
mately  upon  any  one ;  but  is  carried  along  in  thQ 
train  without  any  clofe. 

But  when  the  inteUeftuai  world  is  taken  under 
view,  in  conjun^on  with  the  material,  the  fcent  s/ 
is  varied.  Man  a£ls  with  deliberation,  wiQ,  and 
choice :  he  aims  at  fome  end,  glory,  for  exomple, 
or  riches,  or  conqueft,  the  procuring  happinefs  to 
individuals,  or  to  his  country  in  general:  he  pro- 
pofes  means,  and  lays  plans  to  attain  the  end  pur- 
pofed.  Here  are  a  number  of  &£ls  or  incident9 
leading  to  the  end  in  view,  the  whole  compofing 
one  chain  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed.  In 
running  over  a  feries  of  fuch  fa<^s  or  incidents, 
we  duinot  reft  upon  any  one  ^  becaufe  t)^e^  a)?e 
preiented  to  us  as  means  only,  leading  to  ibme 
end :  but  we  reft  wit|i  fatisfadion  upon  the  end  or 
ultimate  event ;  becaufe  there  the  purpofe  or  aim 
of  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  is  accompliihed. 
This  indicates  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,  of  what  Ariftotle  calls  an  entire  aSHon  *« "" 
The  ftory  naturally  begins  with  defcribing  thoie 
circumftances  which  move  the  principal  perfon 
to  form  a  plan,  in  order  to  compafs  fome  defi- 
red  event :  the  profecution  of  that  plan  and  the 

obftrudtions, 

*'  Poet.  cap.  6.    See  ^to  cap.  7. 
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bbftrudions,  carry  the  reader  into  the  heat    of 
action :  the.  middle  is  properly  where  the  adion 
Is  the  mod  involved;    and  the  end  is  where 
the  event  is  brought  about,  and  the  plan  accom- 
pliflied. 

A  plan  thus  happily  accomplifhed  after  many 
obftrudionsy  affords  wonderful  delight  to  the 
reader;  to  produce  which,  a  principle  mention- 
ed above  *  mainly  contributes,  the  fame  that  dif- 
pofes  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  commen- 
ced, and  in  general  to  carry  every  thing  to  a  con^ 
cliifion. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  example  of  a  plan 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  affords  the  clear* 
eft  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end,  in  which  coniifts  unity  of  adtion ;  and  in^ 
deed  ftri&er  unity  cannot  be  imagined  than  iii 
that  cafe.    But  an  adion  may  have  unity,  or  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  without  fo  intimate  a 
relation  of  parts ;  as  where  the  cataftrophe  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  intended  or  defired,  which 
frequently  happens  in  our  beft  tragedies.     In  the 
JEneidf  the  hero,  after  many  obftru£tions,  makes 
his  plan  effe&ual.    The  Iliad  is  formed  upon  a 
different  model :  it  begins  with  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Achilles  and  Agamemnon ;  goes  on  to  de- 
fcribe  the  feveral  effedls  produced  by  that  caule ; 
and  ends  in  a  reconciliation.     Here  is  unity  of  ac- 
tion, 

*  Chap.  8. 
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tion,  no  doubt,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end ;  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  JEneid^  which 
will  thus  appear.  The  mind  hath  a  propenfity  to 
go  forward  in  the  chain  of  hiftorj :  it  keeps  al- 
ways in  view  the  expected  event ;  and  when  the 
incidents  or  •  under-parts  are  conneded  by  their 
relation  to  the  event,  the  mind  runs  fweetly  and 
eaiily  along  them.  This  pleafure  we  have  in  the 
JSneid.  It  is  not  altogether  fo  pleafant,  as  in  the 
Iliadf  to  conned  efTeds  by  their  common  caufe ; 
for  fuch  connedion  forces  the  mind  to  a  continual 
retrofped:  looking  back  is  like  walking  back* 
ward. 

Homer's  plan  is  ftill  more  defedivc,  upon  an- 
other account.  That  the  events  defcribed  are  but 
imperfedly  conneded  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
their  caufe :  his  wrath  did  not  exert  itfelf  in  ac* 
tion ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  were 
but  negatively  the  efFeds  of  his  wrath,  by  depri- 
ving them  of  his  affiftance. 

If  unity  of  aclion  be  a  capital  beauty  in  a  &^ 
imitative  of  human  affairs,  a  plurality  of  uncon- 
neded  fables  muft  be  a  capital  deformity.  For 
the  fake  of  variety,  we  indulge  an  under-plot  that 
is  conneded  with  the  principal :  but  two  uncon- 
neded  events  are  extremely  unpleafant,  even  whetb 
the  fame  adors  are  engaged  in  both.  Ariofto  is 
quite  licentious  in  that  particular :  he  carries  on  at 
the  fame  time  a  plurality  of  unconneded  ftories* 
His  only  excufe  is,  that  his  plan  is  perfedly  well 

adjufted 
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idjufted  to  his  fubjed ;  for  evety  thing  in  the  Or- 
lando Furiojb  is  wild  and  extravagant. 

Tho'  Co  ftate  fads  in  the  order  of  time  fs  natu-^ 
ral,  yet  that  order  may  be  varied  for  the  iake  of 
oonQ)icuous  beauties  *.  Iff  "lor  example,  a  noted 
ftory,  cold  and  fimple  in  its  firft  movements,  be 
made  the  fubjed  of  an  epic  poem,  the  reader  may 
be  hurried  into  the  beat  of  adion ;  reierving  the 
preliminaries  for  a  converfation-piece^  if  thought 
neCeiTary ;  and  that  method,  at  the  &me  time^ 
hath  a  peculiar  beauty  from  heing  dramatic  f  ^ 
But  a  privilege  that  deviates  from  nature  ought  to 
be  fparingly  indulged  >  and  yet  romance- writers 
make  no  difficulty  of  prefenting  to  the  reader^ 
without  the  leail  preparation,  unknown  perfons 
engaged  in  iomt  arduous  adventure  equally  un- 
known. InVqffandraf  two  perfonages,  who  after^ 
ward  are  difcovered  to  be  the  heroes  of  the  fablei 
ftart  up  completely  armed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  engage  in  a  fingle  cdmbat  |. 
:    A  play  analyfed,  is  a  chain  of  conneded  fads» 

of 

•  See  chap.  i.  +  Sec  chap.  2 1. 

^  I  am  ienGble  that  a  commencemeiit  of  this  (bit  is  much 
reli(hed  by  readers  dtfpoifed  to  the  maryelious.  Their  cu* 
riofity  IS  nifed,  and  they  are  much  tickled  in  its  gratifica* 
tioD.  But  curiofity  is  at  an  end  with  the  firft  reading,  be-> 
caufe  the  perfonages  are  no  longer  unknown ;  and  therefore 
at  the  ftcond  reading,  a  coaamencement  fb  artificial  lofef  its 
power  e?en  over  the  vulgar.  A  writer  of  genius  pi>efers  lafl- 
ing  beauties. 
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of  which  each  fcene  makes  a  link.    Each  fcene, 
accordingly,  ought  to  produce  feme  incident  rela- 
tive to  the  cataftrophe  or  ultimate  event,  by  ad-  *^ 
vancing  or  retarding  it.     !A  fcene  that  produceth 
no  incident,  and  for  that  reafon  may  be  termed^ 
barren^    ought  not  to  be  indulged,   becaufe  it 
breaks  the  unity  of  adtion :  a  barren  fcene  can 
never  be  intitled  to  a  place,  becuufe  the  chain  is  ' 
complete  without  it.     In  the  Old  Bachelor^  the 
3d  fcene  of  ad  2.  and  all  that  follow  to  the  end  of 
that  a£t,  are  mere  converfation-pieces^  produdive 
of  no  confequence.     The  loth  and  nth  fcenes, 
ad  3.  Double  Dealer^  the  loth,  nth,  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  fcenes,  a£t  i.  Love  for  Love,  are  of  the 
fame  kind.     Neither  is  The  way  of  the  World  en- 
tirely guiltlefe  of  fuch  fcenes.     It  will  be  no  ju- 
ftification,  that  they  help  to  difplay  charaders;  it 
were  better,  like  Dryden,  in  his  dramatis  per/bna^ 
to  defcribe  ch^raders  beforehand,  which  would 
not  break  the  chain  of  adion.     But  a  writer  of 
genius  has  no  occafion  for  fuch  artifice :  he  can 
difplay  the  charaders  of  his  perfonages  much  more 
to  the  life  in  fentiment  and  adion.     How  fuccefs- 
fully  is  this  done  by  Shakefpear !  in  whofe  works  i/- 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a  lingle  barren  fcene. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  the  fads 
in  an  hiftorical  fable,  ought  to  have  a  mutual  con- 
nedion,  by  their  conunon  relation  to  the  grand 
event  or  cataftrophe.  And  this  relation,  in  which 
the  unity  of  adion  confifts,  is  equally  elTential  to 
epic  and  dramatic  compofitions. 

Vol.il  Dd  In 
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In  handling  unity  of  adion,  it  ought  not  to 
eicape  obfervation,  that  the  mind  is  iatisfied  with 
flighter  unity  in  a  pidure  than  in  a  poem ;  bccaule 
the  perceptions  of  the  former  are  more  lively  than 
the  ideas  of  the  latter.  In  HQgartVs  Enraged 
Muficmn^  we  have  a  coUedion  of  every  gating 
found  in  nature,  without  any  mutual  connexion 
except  that  of  place.  But  the  horror  they  give 
to  the  delicate  ear  of  an  Italian  fidler,  who  is  re- 
prefented  aimoft  in  convulfions,  beftows  unity  iqi- 
on  the  piece,  with  which  the  mind  is  &tisfied. 

How  far  the  unities  of  time  and  of  {^ace  are 
eflentiai,  is  a  queftion  of  greater  intricacy.    Thefe 
unities  were  ftridtly  obferved  in  the  Greek  and 
N  Roman  theatres;  and  they  are  inculcated  by  the 
i  French  and  Englifh  critics,  as  eflential  to  every 
'  dramatic  compofition.     They  are  alfo  acknow- 
ledged by  our  beft  poets,  though  in  pradice  they 
make  frequent  deviation,  which  they  pretend  not 
to  juftify,  againft  the  praftice  frf"  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  againft  the  folemn  decifion  of  their 
own  countrymen.     But  in  the  courfe  of  this  »- 
quiry  it  will  be  made  evident,  that  in  this  article 
^  we  are  under  no  neceffity  to  copy  the  ancients ; 
and  that  our  critics  are  guilty  of  a  miflake,  in  ad- 
mitting no  greater  latitude  of  place  arid  time  than 
was  admitted  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Suffer  me  only  to  premife,  that  the  unities,  of 
•  place  and  time,  are  not,  by  the  moft  rigid  critics^ 

required 
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required  in  a  narrative  ppem.  In  fudi  a  compo^ 
iition,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  nature,  thefe  unities 
would  be  abfurd ;  becaufe  real  events  are  feldom 
confined  within  narrow  limits  either  of  place  or 
of  time.  And  yet  we  can  follow  hiftory,  or  an 
hiftorical  fabl^»  through  all  its  chanjges^  with  die  ^ 
greateft  facility :  we  never  once  think  of  meafu- 
rin^  the  real  tixne  by  what  is  taken  in  reading  i  u 
nor  .of  fprming  any  connexion  between  die  place 
of  aiflioa  and  that  whigh  we  occupy. 

I  am  fenfible,  th^t  the  drama  differs  fo  far  fironi  *- 
the  epic^  as  tp  admit  different  rules.  It  will  be 
obferved,  "  That  an  biHorical  fable,  intended  for 
**  reading  folely,  is  .under  no  limitation  of  time 
nor  of  place,  more  than  a  genuine  hiftory;  but 
that  a  dramatic  coAipofition  cannot  be  accurately 
reprefented,  unlefs  it  be  limited,  as  its  repre- 
feitfation  is,  to  ojie  place  and  to  a  few  hours ; 
"  and  therefore  that  it  can  admit  no  .feble  but 
"  what  has  thefe  properties ;  becaufe  it  would  be 
'*  abfurd  to  comppfe  a  piece  for  reprefentation 
"  that  cannot  be  juftly  reprefe^ed.'*  This  argu-^ 
ment,  I  acknowledge,  has  at  leaft  a  plaufible  ap- 
pearance ;  and  yet  one  is  apt  to  fufped  fome  fal- 
lacy, confideriiig  that  no  critic,  however  ftridt^ 
has  ventured  to  confine  the  aiaities  of  place  an^ 
of  time  within  fo  narrow  bounds  *. 

Dd  2  A 

*  Beflii,  ttfter  obftrving,  wkh  woodrous  critical  iagacltgr^ 
that  winter  is  t^o  improper  tealbn  for  an  epic  poeiD|  and  night 

no 
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A  view  of  the  Grecian  drama,  compared  with 
our  own,  may  perhaps  relieve  us  from  this  dilem- 
ma: if  they  he  differently  conflruded,  as  fhall  be 
made  evident,  it  is  poflible  that  the  foregoing  cea- 
foning  may  not  be  equally  applicable  to  both. 
This  is  an  article  that,  with  relation  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedl,  has  not  been  examined  by  any  wri- 
ter. 

All  authors  agree,  that  tragedy  in  Greece  was 
derived  from  the  hymns  in  praife  of  Bacchiis, 
which  were  fung  in  parts  by  a  chorus.  Thefpis, 
to  relieve  the  finger^r  and  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
introduced  one  ador ;  whofe  province  it  was  to 
explain  hiftorically  the  fubjedt  of  the  fong,  and ' 
who  occafionally  reprefented  one  or  other  perfbn- 
age.  Efchylus,  introducing  a  fecond  ador,  form- 
ed the  dialogue,  by  which  the  performance  be- 
came dramatic ;  and  the  adors  were  multiplied 
when  the  fubjedl  reprefented  made  it  neceflary. 
,  But  ftill,  the  chorus,  which  gave  a  beginning  to 
tragedy,  was  confidered  as  an  effential  part.  The 
firfl  fcene,  generally,  unfolds  the  preliminary  cir- 
cumftances  that  lead  to  the  grand  event :  and  this 

fcene 

no  lefs  improper  for  tragedy ;  admits  however,  that  an  epic 
poem  may  be  fpread  through  the  whole  fummer  months,  and 
a  tragedy  through  the  whole  funfhine  hours  of  the  loogeH 
iummer-day.  Du  poeme  eptque,  L  3.  chap.  I2.  At  that  rate 
an  Englifh  tragedy  may  be  longer  than  a  French  tragedy  ; 
and  in  NovaZembIa  the  time  of  a  tragedy  and  of  an  epic  poem 
may  be  the  fame. 
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fcene  is  by  Ariilotle  termed  the  prologue.  In  the 
fecond  fcene,  where  the  adtion  properly  begins, 
the  chorus  is  introduced,  which,  as  originally, 
continues  upon  the  ftage  during  the  whole  per- 
formance :  the  chorus  frequently  makes  one  in  the 
dialogue ;  and  when  the  dialogue  happens  to  be 
fufpended,  the  chorus,  during  the  interval,  is  em- 
ployed in  finging;  Sophocles  adheres  to  this  plan 
rdigioufly.  Euripides  is  not  altogether  fo  correft. 
In  fome  of  his  pieces,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  re- 
move the  chorus  for  a  little  time.  But  when  that 
unufual  ftep^is  riiked,  matters  are  fo  ordered  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  reprefentation :  the  chorus  ^ 
never  leave  the  ftaj^e  of  their  own  accord,  but  at 
the  command  of  fome  principal  perfonage,  who 
conftantly  waits  their  return. 

Thus  the  Grecian  drama  is  a  continued  repre-^. 
fentation  without  interruption ;  acircumftancethat 
merits  attention.  A  continued  reprefentation  with- 
out a  paufe,  affords  not  opportunity  to  vary  the 
place  of  adion,  nor  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tion beyond  that  of  the  reprefentation.  To  a  re- 
prefentation fo  confined  in  place  and  time,  the  fore- 
going reafoning  is  firidly  applicable :  a  real  or 
feigned  adion  that  is  brought  to  a  conclufion  after 
confiderable  intervals  of  time  and  frequent  changes 
of  place,  cannot  accurately  be  copied  in  a  reprefen- 
tation that  admits  no  latitude  in  either.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  unities  of  place  and  of  time,  were,  or 
opght  to  have  been,  ftridly  obferved  ih  the  Greek 

P  d  3  tragedies ; 
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tragedies  y  which  is  made  neceflkry  by  the  very 
ccmftitiition  of  their  drama,  for  it  i»  abfurd  to  com- 
pofe  a  tragedy  that  cannot  be  juftly  reprefented. 
Modem  critic^^  who  for  our  drama  pretend  to 
eftabliib  rules  founded  on  the  pradice  of  the 
Greeks^  are  guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder.  The 
_^  unities  of  place  and  of  time  were  in  Greece,  as 
we  iee,  a  mattcfr  of  neceffity,  not  of  choice  ;  and 
I  am  now  ready  to  fhow,  that  if  we  fubmit  to  fuch 
fetters,  it  muft  be  from  choicci  not  neceffity. 
This  will  be  evident  upon  taking  a  view  of  the 

. ;  conftitution  of  our  drama^  which  differ;  widely 
from  that  of  Greece  ;  whether  more  or  lefs  per- 
fe6t«  is  a  different  point,  to  be  handled  afterward* 
By  dropping  the  chorus,  opportuni^  is  afforded 
to  divide  the  reprefentation  by  intervals  of  time, 
4uring  which  the  (lage  is  evacuated  and  the  fpec- 
tack  fufpended.  This  qualifies  our  drama  for 
fubjeds  fpread  thro'  a  wide  fpace  both  of  time 
and  of  place  :  the  time  fuppofed  to  pafs  during  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  reprefentation,  is  not  meafured  by 
the  time  of  the  fufpenfion  ;  and  any  place  may  bo 
t  fuppofed  when  the  reprefentation  is  renewed,  with 

^""""^as  much  facility  as  when  it  commenced :  by  which 
means^many  fubje&s  can  be  juftly  reprefented  in  our 
theatres,  that  were  excluded  from  thofe  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  dodlrine  may  be  illuftrated,  by  com- 
paring a  modem  play  to  a  fet  of  hiftorical  pictures ; 
let  us  fuppofe  them  five  in  nupber,  and  the  re- 
fj^mblance  ^ill  be  complete.  Each  of  the  pictures 

ref^mble^ 
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^  refembles  an  a£l  in  one  of  our  plays :  there  muft 
neceflarily  be  the  ftrideft  unity  of  place  and  of " 
time  in  each  pidure  ^  and  the  &me  neceffity  re* 
quires  thefe  two  unities  during  each  ad  of  a  play, 
becaufe  during  an  a&  there  is  no  interruption  in  ^ 
ihi  fpe<^a€le.  Now,  when  we  view  in  fucceffion 
a  number  of  fuch'hiftorical  pidures,  let  it  be,  for 
example,  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  by  Le  Brun,    , 
we  have  no  difficulty  to' conceive,  that  months  or 
years  have  pafled  between  the  events  exhibited  in  ^ 
two  different  pidures,  though  the  interruption  is 
imperceptible  in  paffing  our  eye  from  the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  we  have  as  little  difficulty  to  con* 
ceive  a  change  of  place,  however  great.  In  which 
view,  there  is  truly  no  difference  between  five  ads   , 
of  a  modern  play,  and  five  fuch  pidures.  Where 
the  reprefentation  is  fufpended,  we  can  with  the 
greateft  facility  fuppofe  any  length  of  time  or  any 
change  of  place :  the  ipedator,  it  is  true,  may  be 
confcious  that  the  real  time  and  pl^ce  are  not  the  \^ 
fame  with  what  are  employed  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion :  but  this  is  a  work  of  refledion  y  and  by  the  u 
fame  refledion  he  may  alfo  be  confcious,*  that  i. 
Garrick  is  not  King  Lear,  that  the  playhoufe  is  not 
Dover  cliffs,  nor  the  noife  he  hears  thunder  and 
lightning.  In  a  word,  after  an  interruption  of  the 
reprefentation,  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  a  fpeda^ 
tor  to  imagine  a  new  place,  or  a  different  time, 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  to  imagine  v     \\ 
bimfelf  at  Rome,  or  in  a  period  of  time  two  thou- 

D  d  4  fand 
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fand  years  back.  And  indeed,  it  is  abundantly 
ridiculous,  that  a  critic,  who  is  willing  to  hold 
candle-light  for  fun-fliine,  and  fome  painted  can- 
vafles  for  a  palace  or  a  prifon,  fhould  be  fo  fcru- 
pulous  about  admitting  any  latitude  of  place  or 
of  time  in  the  fable,  beyond  what  is  neceffary  in 
the  reprefentation. 

There  are,  I  acknowledge,  fome  effeds  of  great 
latitude  in  time  that  ought  never  to  be  indulged 
in  a  compofition  for  the  theatre  :  nothing  can  be 

vimore  abfurd,  than  at  the  clofe  to  exhibit  a  full- 
grown  perfon  who  appears  a  child  at  the  begin- 
ning :  the  mind  rejeds,  as  contrary  to  all  proba«- 
bility,  fuch  latitude  of  time  as  is  requifite  for  a 
change  fo  remarkable.  The  greateft  change  from 
place  to  place  hath  not  altogether  the  fame  bad  e£- 
fed.  In  the  bulk  of  human  affairs  place  is  not 
material ;  and  the  mind,  when  occupied  with  an 
interefting  event,  is  little,  regardful  of  minute  cir- 
cumftances  :  thefe  may  be  varied  at  will,  becaufe 
they  fcarce  make  any  impreffion. 

But  though  I  have  taken  arms  to  refcue  modem 

-'  poetaifrom  the  defpotifm  of  modern  critics,  I  would, 
not  be  underftood  to  juftify  liberty  without  any 
referve.  An  unbounded  licence  with  relation  to 
place  and  time,  is  faulty  for  a  reafon  that  feems  to 
have  been. overlooked,  which  is,  that  it  feldom 
fiuls  to  break  the  unity  of  adlion.  In  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  fingle  events,  fuch  as  are 
fit  to  be  reprefented  on  the  ftagc,  are  confined  to  a 

narrow 
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narrow  fpot,  and  commonly  employ  no  great  ex- 
tent of  time  :  we  accordingly  fddom  find  ftri£t 
'unity  of  adlion  in  a  dramatic  compofition,  where 
any  remarkable  latitude  is  indulged  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars. I  fay  further,  that  a  compofition  which 
employs  but  one  place,  and  requires  not  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  is  neceflary  for  the  reprefen- 
tation,  is  fo  much  the  more  perfeA :  becaufe  the^ 
confining  an  event  within  fo  narrow  bounds,  con- 
tributes to  the  unity  of  a6tion ;  and  alfo  prevents 
that  labour,  however  flight,  which  the  mind  muft^ 
undergo  in  imagining  frequent  changes  of  place 
and  many  intervals  of  time.  But  ftill  1  muft  infifl, 
that  fuch  limitation  of  place  and  time  as  was  ne- 
ceflary in  the  Grecian  drama,  is  no  rule  to  us  ; 
and  therefore,  that  though  fuch  limitation  adds 
one  beauty  more  to  the  compofition,  it  is  at  bed 
but  a  refinement,  which  may  jufl:ly  give  place  to  ^ 
a  thoufand  beauties  more  fubftantial.  And  I  may 
add,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  I  was  about  to 
fay  impradicable,  to  contradjt  within  the  Grecian 
limits,  any  fable  fo  fruitful  of  incidents  in  num- 
ber  and  variety,  as  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  fludu- 
ation  of  paflion. 

It  may  now  appear,  that  critics  who  put  the 
unities  of  place  and  of  time  upon  the  &me  footing 
with  the  unity  of  action,  making  them  all  equally 
efiential,  have  not  attended  to  the  nature  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  modern  drama.  If  they  admit  an 
interrupted  reprefentation,  with  which  no  writer 

finds 
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finds  faulty  it  ia  abfurd  to  reje^ita  greateft  advan- 
tage, that  of  reptefenting  many  interefting  fub- 
jedls  excluded  from  the  Grecian  ftag^.    If  there 
needs  muft  be  a  refonnation^  why  not  reftore  the 
s(ncient  chorus  and  the  apcient  continuity  of  ac- 
tion ?  There  i^  certainly  no  medium :  for  to  ad- 
jnit  an  interruption  without  relaxing  fiom  the 
ftridt  unities  of  {dace  and  of  time,  is  in  tSe&  to 
load  us  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  the   an- 
cient drama,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  with-bold 
from  us  its  advantages. 

The  only  proper  queflion,  therefore,  is,  Whe- 
^  ther  our  model  be  or  be  not  a  real  improvement  ? 
This  indeed  may  fairly  be  called  in  queiUon  ;  and 
in  order  to  a  comparative  trial,  fome  particulars 
muft  be  premifed.  When  a  play  begins,  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  adjuft  our  imagination  to  the  fcene 
^of  adion,  however  diftant  It  be  in  time  or  in 
place ;  becaufe  we  know  that  the  play  is  a  repre- 

^  fentation  only.  The  cafe  is  viiry  different  after 
we  are  engaged :  it  is  the  perfection  of  reprefen- 
tation  to  hide  itfelf,  to  impofe  on  the  fpedator, 
and  to  produce  in  him  an  imprellion  of  reality,  as 
if  he  were  a  fpeftator  of  a  real  event  ^j  but  any 
interruption  annihilates  that  impreffion,  by  reuiing 

^jiim  out  of  his  waking  dream,  and  unhappily  re- 
floring  him  to  his  fenfes.  So  difficult  it  is  to  fup. 
port  the  imprelfion  of  reality,  that  much  flighter 

interruption! 
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intemiptions  than  the  interval  between  two  ads, 
are  fufficient  to  diflblve  the  charm :  in  the  5th  ad 
of  the  Moumifig  Bride,  the  three  firft  fcenes  are 
in  a  room  of  flate,  the  fourth  in  a  prifon ;  and 
the  change  is  operated  by  fhifting  the  icene,  which 
is  done  in  a  trice  :  but  however  quick  the  tranfi- 
tion  may  be,  it  is  impradicable  to  impofe  upon 
the  fpedatorS)  fo  as  to  make  them  conceive  that 
they  are  adually  carried  from  the  palace  to  the 
prifon  ;  they  immediately  refled,  that  the  palace 
and  prifon  are  imaginary,  and  that  the  whole  is  a 
fiction. 

From  thefe  premif^s,  one  will  naturally  be  led, 
at  firft  view,  to  pronounce  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions in  the  modem  drama  to  be  an  imperfedion. 
It  will  occur,  "  That  every  interruption  muft  have 
"  the  efFedt  to  banilh  the  dream  of  reality,  and 
**  with  it  to  banifh  our  concern,  which  cannot 
**  fubfifl  while  we  are  confcious  that  all  is  a  fie- 
''  tion ;  and  therefore,  that  in  the  modern  drama 
'*  fufficient  time  h  not  afforded  for  flufluation  and 
^'  fwelling  of  paffion,  like  what  is  afforded  in  that 
"of  Greece,  where  there  is  no  interruption/' 
This  reafoning,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  a  fpecious 
appearance :  but  we  mtift  not  become  faint- 
hearted upon  the  firft  repulfe  ;  let  us  rally  our 
troops  for  a  fecond  engagement. 

Confidering  attentively  the  ancient  drama,  we 
find,  that  though  the  reprefentation  is  never  inter* 
{Tiipted,  the  principal  ai^ion  is  fufpended  Qot  lefi 

fre- 
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frequently  than  in  the  modem  drama :  there  are 
five  ads  in  each  ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that 
in  the  former,  when  the  adion  is  fuQ)ended  as  it 
is  at  the  end  of  every  adl,  opportunity  is  taken  of 

^  the  interval  'to  employ  the  chorus  in  finging. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Grecian  continuity  of 
reprefentation  cannot  have  the  cSeSt  to  prolong 
the  imprellion  of  reality :  to  banifh  that  impreffion^ 
a  paufe  in  the  adion  while  the  chorus  is  employed 
in  finging,  is  no  lefs  effedual  than  a  total  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  reprefentation. 

But  to  open  a  larger  view,  I  am  ready  to  fhow, 
that  a  reprefentation  with  proper  paufes,  is  better 
qualified  for  making  a  deepimprefiion,  than  a  con- 
tinued reprefentation  without  a  paufe.  This  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  confiderations.  Re- 
prefentation cannot  very  long  fupport  an  impret- 
fion  of  reality  ;  for  when  the  fpirits  are  exhaufted 
by  clofe  attention  and  by  the  agitation  of  paffion, 

^  an  uneafinefs  enfues,  which  never  fails  to  banifh 
the  waking  dream.  Now  fuppofing  the  time  that 
a  man  can  employ  with  ftriiSl  attention  without 

"^  wandering,  to  be  no  greater  than  is  requifite  for 
a  fingle  ad,  a  fuppofition  that  cannot  be  far  from 
truth  ;  it  follows,  that  a  continued  reprefentation 
of  longer  endurance*than  an  aft,  inflead  of  giving 
fcope  to  fluduation  and  fwelUng  of  paflion,  would 

'  overftrain  the  attention,  and  produce  a  total  ab- 
fence  of  mind.  In  that  refpeft,  the  four  paufes 
have  a  fine  efftdt ;  for  by  affording  to  the  audience 
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a  feafonable  reipite  when  the  impreilioa  of  reality 
is  gone,  and  while  nothing  material  is  in  agitation, 
they  relieve  the  mind  from  its  fatigue ;  and  con- 
fequently  prevent  a  wandering  of  thought  at  the 
very  time  poffibly  of  the  moftinterefting  fcenes. 
In  one  article,  indeed,  the  Grecian  model  has 
greatly  the  advantage  :  its  chords  during  an  in- 
terval not  only  preferves  alive  the  impreffions 
made  upon  the  audience,  but  alfo  prepares  their 
hearts  finely  for  new  impreffions.  In  our  theatres, 
on  the  contrary,  the  audience,  at  the  end  of  every 
a6l,  being  left  to  trifle  time  away,  lofe  every  warm  "- 
impreflion ;  and  they  begin  the  next  ad  cool  and  -. 
unconcerned,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
prefentation.  This  is  a  grofs  malady  in  our  thea- 
trical reprefentations  ;  but  a  malady  that  luckily 
is  not  incurable.  To  revive  the  Grecian  chorus, 
would  be  to  revive  the  Grecian  flavery  of  place 
and  time ;  but  I  can  figure  a  detached  chorus  co- 
inciding with  a  paufe  in  the  reprefentation,  as  the 
ancient  chorus  did  with  a  paufe  in  the  principal 
adlion.  What  objeftion,  for  example,  can  there 
lie  againft  mufic  between  the  ads,  vocal  and  in- - 
ftrumental,  adapted  to  the  fubjeft  ?  Such  detach- 
ed chorus,  without  putting  us  under  any  limitation 
of  time  or  place,  would  recruit  the  fpirits,  and 
would  prefeirve  entire  the  tone,  if  not  the  tide  ^ 
of  paflion :  the  mufic,  after  an  adt  fliould  com- 
mence in  the  tone  of  the  preceding  paflion,  and  be^ 
gradually  varied  till  it  accord  with  the  tone  of  the  * 

palfion 
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paffion  that  is  to  fucceed  in  the  next  ad.  Themu- 
lie  and  the  repreientation  would  both  of  them  be 
gainers  by  their  conjundion  ;  which  will  thusap* 
pear.  Mufic  that  accords  with  the  prefent  tone  of 
nxind,  is,  on  that  account,  doubly  agreeable ;  and 
accordingly,  though  mufic  fingly  hath  not  power 
to  raife  a  paffion,*  it  tends  greatly  to  fupport  a  paf- 
fion already  raifed.     Further,  mufic  prepares  us 
for  the  paffion  that  follows,  by  making  chearful^ 
texuier,  melancholy,  or  animated  impreffions,  as 
the  fubjed  requires.  Take  for  an  example  the  firfl 
icene  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  where  foft  mufic,  in 
a  melancholy  (train,  prepares  us  for  Almeria's  deep 
diftrefs.  In  this  manner,  mufic  and  reprefentation 
fupport  each  other  delightfully :  the  impreffion 
made  upon  the  audience  by  the  reprefentation,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  mufic  that  fucceeds  ; 
and  the  impreffion  made  by  the  mufic,  is  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  reprefentation  that  fucceeds. 
It  appears  to  me  evident,  that,  by  fome  fuch  con- 
trivance, the  modern  drama  may  be  improved,  fb 
as  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  chorus 
without  its  flavifh  limitation  of  place  and  time« 
And  astonmfic  in  particular,  I  cannot  figure  any 
means  that  would  tend  myore  to  its  improvement : 
compofers,  thofe  for  the  ftage  at  leaft,  would  be 
reduced  to  the  happy  neceffity  of  ftudying  and 
imitating  nature ;  inftead  of  deviating,  according 
to  the  prefent  mode,  into  wild,  fantaftic,  and  un* 
natural  conceits.  But  we  mult  return  to  our  fub- 

jea^ 
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jed,  and  finifh  the  comparifon  betw^n  the  an- 
cient and  the  nK>dem  drama. 

The  numberlefe  improprieties  forced  upon  the 
Greek  dramatic  poets  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
drama,  may  be  fafficient,  one  fhould  think,  to 
make  us  prefer  the  modern  dfama^  even  abftraft- 
ing  from  the  improvement  propofed.  To  prepare 
the  reader  for  this  article,  it  mufl:  be  premifed, 
that  as  in  the  ancient  drama  the  place  of  allien 
never  varies,  a  place  neceffarily  mull  be  chofen, 
to  which  every  perfon  may  have  accefs  without 
any  improbability.  This  confines  the  fcene  to  fome 
open  place,  generally  the  court  or  area  before  a 
palace  ;  which  excludes  from  the  Grecian  theatre 
tranfadions  within  doors^  though  thefe  commonly 
are  the  mod  important.   Such,  cruel  rellraint  is  of 
itfeU*  fufficient  to  cramp  the  moft  pregnant  inven- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  Greek  writers,  in  order  to  \/ 
prcferve  unity  of  place,  are  reduced  to  woful  im- 
proprieties.    In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides*, 
Phedra  diftrcffed  in  mind  and  body,  is  carried 
without  any  pretext  from  her  palace  to  the  place  of 
a^on  :  is  there  laid  upon  a  couch,  unable  to  fup- 
port  herfelf  upon  her  limbs,  and  made  to  utter 
many  things  improper  to  be  heard  by  a  number 
of  women  who  form  the  chorus  :  and  what  is  ftill 
more  improper,  her  female  attendant  ufes  the 
ftrongeft  intreaties  to  make  her  reveal  the  fecret 

caufe 
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caufe  of  her  anguifli ;  which  at  laft  Phedra,  con- 
trary  to  decency  and  probability,  is  prevailed  up- 
on to  do  in  prefence  of  that  very  chorus  *.  Alcef- 
tesj  in  Euripides,  at  the  point  of  death,  is  brought 
from  the  palace  to  the  place  of  action,  groaning, 
and  lamenting  her  untimely    fatef.       In    the 
Trachiniens  of  Sophocles  J,  a  fecret  is  imparted  to 
Dejanira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  in  prefence  of 
the  chorus.      In  the  tragedy   of  Ipbigenia^  the 
meflenger  employM  to  inform  Clitemneftra  that 
Iphigenia  was  facrificed,  flops  Ihort  at  the  place 
of  adlion,  and  with  a  loud  voice  calls  the  Queen 
from  her  palace  to  hear  the  news.     Again,   in 
the  Ipbigenia  in  Tauris,  the  neceffary  prefence  of 
the  chorus  forces  Euripides  into  a  grofs  abfurdi-^ 
ty,  which  is  to  form  a  fecret  in  their  hearing  §  ; 
and  to  difguife  the  abfurdity,  much  court  is  paid 
to  the  chorus,  not  one  woman  but  a  number,  to 
engage  them  to  fecrecy.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripi- 
des, that  princefs  makes  no  difficulty,  in  prefence 
of  the  chorus,  to  plot  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
of  his  miflrefs,  and  of  her  father  the  King  of  Co- 
rinth, all  by  poifon.     It  was  necefTary  to  bring 
Medea  upon  the  flage,  and  there  is  but  one  place 
of  adtion,  which  is  always  occupied  by  the  chorus. 
This  fcene  clofes  the  fecond  %& :  and  in  the  end 
of  the  third,  fhe  frankly  makes  the  chorus  her 

confidents 
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confidents  in  plotting  the  murder  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. Terence,  by  identity  of  place,  is  often 
forced  to  make  a  converfation  within  doors  be 
heard  on  the  open  ftreet :  the  cries  of  a  woman 
in  labour  are  there  heard  diftinAly. 

The  Greek  poets  are  not  lefs  hampered  by  unity 
of  time  than  by  that  of  place.  In  the  Hippofyius 
of  Euripides,  that  prince  is  baniihed  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  ad  ;  and  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
following  ad,  a  meflenger  relates  to  Thefeus  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  death  of  Hippolytus  by 
the  fea-monfter:  that  remarkable  event  muft  have 
occupied  many  hours  ;  and  yet  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  it  is  confined  to  the  time  employed  by  the 
chorus  upon  the  fong  at  the  end  of  the  4th  ad. 
The  inconfiftency  is  ftill  greater  in  ih^Ipbigenia  in 
Tauris* :  the  fong  could  not  exhauft  half  an  hour ; 
and  yet  the  incident^  fuppofed  to  have  happened 
during  that  time,  could  not  naturally  have  been 
tranfaded  in  lefs  than  half  a  day< 

« 

The  Greek  artifts  are  forced,  no  lefs  frequent- 
ly, to  tranfgrefs  another  rule,  derived  alfo  from  at 
continued  reprefentation.  The  rule  is,  that  as  a 
vacuity,  however  momentary,  interrupts  the  re- 
prefentation, it  is  necelTary  that  the  place  of  adion 
be  conftantly  occupied^  Sophocles,  with  regard- 
to  that  rule  as  well  as  to  others,  is  generally  cor- 
red.  'But  Euripides  cannot  bear  fuck  reilraint : 
Vol.  II.  £  e  he 
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he  often  evacuates  the  ftage,  and  leaves  it  emptj 
for  others.    Ipbigenia  in  Tauris^  after  pronoun- 
cing a  foiiloquy  in  the  firft  fcene,  leaves  the  place 
of  adion,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Oreftes  and  Pjla- 
des:  they,  after  fome  converiation,  walk  off; 
and  Iphigenia  re-enters,  accompanied  with  the 
chorus.    In  the  Alcejles^  which  is  of  the  fame 
author,  the  place  of  adion  is  void  at  the  end  of 
the  third  ad.   It  is  true,  that  to  cover  the  irregu- 
larity, and  to  preferve  the  reprefentation  in  mo- 
tion, Euripides  is  careftil  to  fill  the  ftage  without 
lofs  of  time :  but  this  ftill  is  an  interruption,  and 
a  link  of  the  chain  broken;  for  during  the  change 
of  the  adors,  there  muft  be  a  fpace  of  time,  du- 
ring which  the  ftage  is  occupied  by  neither  fet 
It  makes  indeed  a  more  remarkable  interruption, 
to  change  the  place  of  adion  as  well  as  the 
adors ;  but  that  was  not  pradicable  upon  the 
Grecian  ftage. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  upon  what  model  Terence  has 
formed  his  plays.  Having  no  chorus,  there  is  a 
paufe  in  the  reprefentation  at  the  end  of  every  ad. 
But  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  ceflation,  even 
to  vary  the  place  of  adion :  for  the  ftreet  is  always 
chofen,  where  every  thing  paffing  may  be  feen  by 
every  perfon ;  and  by  that  choice,  the  moft  fpright- 
ly  and  interefting  parts  of  the  adion,  which  com- 
monly pafs  within  doors,  are  excluded ;  witncfs 
the  laft  ad  of  the  Eunucb.  He  hath  fubmittcd  to 
the  like  flavery  with  refped  to  time.  In  a  word,  a 

play 
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plaj  vrith  a  regular  chorus,  is  not  more  confined 
in  place  and  time  than  hb  plays  are.  '  Thus  a 
zealous  ledarj  follows  implicitly  ancient  forms 
and  ceremonies,  without  once  confidering  whether 
their  introdudive  caufe  be  ilill  fubfifting.  Plan* 
tus,  of  a  bolder  genius  than  Terence,  makes  good 
ufe  of  the  liberQr  afforded  by  an  interrupted  repre- 
(entation :  he  varies  the  place  of  adion  upon  aLf 
occafions,  when  the  variation  fuits  his  purpofe. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  by  this  time  under- 
ftand,  that  I  plead  for  no  change  of  placQ  in  out 
plays  but  after  an  interval,  nor  for  any  latitude  in 
point  of  time  but  what  falls  in  with  an  intervaL 
The  unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  ftridly 
obferved  during  each  adt ;  for  during  the  repre- 
fentation,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  fmalleit 
deviation  from  either.  Hence  it  is  an  effential  re- 
quifite,  that  during  an  ad  the  ftage  be  always  oc- 
cupied ;  for  even  a  momentary  vacuity  makes  an 
interval  or  intemipti<Hi.  Another  rule  is  no  iefs 
effential :  it  would  be  a  grofs  breach  of  the  unity 
of  adion,  to  exhibit  upon  the  ftage  two  feparate 
adions  at  the  lame  time ;  and  therefore,  to  pre- 
ferve  that  unity,  it  is  neceffary  that  each  perfonage 
introduced  during  an  .ad,  be  linked  to  thofe  in, 
poffeffion  of  the  ftage,  fo  as  to  join  all  in  one  ac- 
tion, Thefe  things  follow  from  the  very  concep- 
tion of  an  ad,  which  admits  not  the  flighteft  in^- 
teiruption :  the  moment  the  repreientation  is  in- 
termitted, there  is  an  end  of  that  ad  ;  and  we 

£  e  2  have 
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have  no  notion  of  a  new  ad,  but  where,  after  a 
paufe  or  interval,  the  reprefentation  is  again  put 
in  motion.  French  writers,  generally  fpeaking, 
are  corred  in  this  particular.  The  Englifh, .  on 
the  contrary,  are  fo  irregular,  as  fcarce  to  deferve 
a  criticifin.  A£tors,  during  the  fame  ad,  not  only 
fucceed  each  other  in  the  fame  place  without  con- 
nexion, but  what  is  ftill  lefs  excufable,  they  fre- 
quently fucceed  each  other  in  different  places. 
This  change  of  place  in  the  fame  ad,  ought  never 
to  be  indulged ;  for,  befide  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  ad,  it  has  a  difagteeable  effed.  After  an  in- 
terval, the  imagination  readily  adapts  itfelf  to  any 
place  that  is  neceffary^  as  readily  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play ;  but  during  the  reprefen- 
tation, we  rejed  change  of  place.  From  the  fore- 
going cenfure  muft  be  excepted  the  Mourning 
Bride  of  Congreve^  where  regularity  concurs  with 
the  beauty  of  fentiment  and  of  language,  to  make 
it  one  of  the  mofl  complete  pieces  England  has  to 
boafl  of.  I  muft  ac!:nowledge,  however,  that  in 
point  of  regularity,  this  elegant  performance  is  not 
altogether  unexceptionable.  In  the  four  firft  ads, 
the  unities  of  place  and  time  are  ftridly  obferved : 
but  in  the  laft  ad,  there  is  a  capital  error  with  re- 
fped  to  unity  of  place;  for  in  the  three  firft  fcenes 
of  that  ad,  the  place  of  adion  is  a  room  of  ftate, 
which  is  changed  to  a  prifon  in  the  fourth  fcene : 
the  chain  alfo  of  the  adors  is  broken ;  as  the  per- 
fons  introduced  in  the  prifon^  are  different  from 

thofe 
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thofe  who  inade  their  appearance  in  the  room  of 
ftate.  This  remarkable  interruption  of  the  repre* 
fentation,  makes  in  effed  two  ads  inftead  of  one : 
and  therefore,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  a  play  ought  not 
to  confift  of  more  ads  than  five,  this  performance 
is  fo  far  defedive  in  point  of  regularity.  I  may 
add,  that  even  admitting  $x  ads,  the  irregularity 
would  not  be  altogether  removed,  without  a  long- 
er paufe  in  the  reprefentation  than  is  allowed  in 
the  ading ;  for  more  than  a  momentary  interrup- 
tion is  requifite  for  enabling  the  imagination  rea- 
dily to  fall  in  with  a  new  place,  or  with  a  wide 
fpace  of  time.  In  The  Way  of  the  Worlds  of  the 
&me  author,  unity  of  place  is  preferved  during 
every  ad,  and  a  ilrider  unity  of  time  during  the 
whole  play,  than  is  necefTary. 
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Oardenino  and  Arcritectui^e. 

Tii£  books  we  have  i;pon  architedjire  and 
upon  embelliihin^  groiind,  abound  in  prac- 
tical inftrudtion,  neceflary  for  a  mechanic  :  but 
in  .ya|n  ^puld  we  rummage  ^hem  for  ratipn^ 
principles  to  improve  our  tafte.  In  a  general 
ijsilemy  it  might  be  thought  fufficient. to  have  un- 
folded the  principles, that  govern  thefe  and  other 
jiae  arts^  leaving  the  application  to  the  reader : 
but  as  I  would  negled  no  opportunity  of  low- 
ing the  extenlive  influence  of  thefe  principles,  the 
purpofe  of  the  prefent  chapter  is  to  apply  them  to 
gardening  and  architedure ;  but  without  intend- 
ing any  regular  plan  of  thefe  favourite  arts,  which 
would  be  unfuitable  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
this  work,  but  to  the  experience  of  its  author. 

Gardening  was  at  firft  an  ufeful  art :  in  the  gar- 
den of  Alcinous,  defcribed  by  Homer,  we  find 
nothing  done  for  pleafuce  merely.  But  garden- 
ing is  now  improved  into  a  fine  art  \  and  when 
we  talk  of  a  garden  without  any  epithet,  a  plea- 
fure  garden,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  underftood : 
The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  modern  language,  was 
but  a  kitchen-garden.    Architedure  has  run  the 

fame 
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Vfe :  it  continued  many  ages  an  ufeful 
^y  without  afpiring  to  be  clafled  with 
^  arts.  Architecture,  therefore,  and  garden* 
t  being  ufeful  arts  as  well  as  fine  arts,  afford 
^o  different  views.    The  reader,  however,  will 
not  here  exped  rules  for  improving  any  work  of 
art  in  point  of  utility ;  it  being  no  part  of  my  plan 
to  treat  of  any  ufeful  art  as  fuch :  but  there  is  a 
beauty  in  utility ;  and  in  difcourfing  of  beauty, 
that  of  utility  mud  not  be  negleded.     This  leads 
us  to  confider  gardens  and  buildings  in  different 
views :  they  may  be  deftined  for  ufe  folely,  for 
beauty  folely,  or  for  both.    Such  variety  of  defti- 
nation,  beftows  upon  thefe  arts  a  great  command 
of  beauties,  complex  no  lefs  than  various.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  forming  an  accurate  tafte  in  gar- 
dening and  architecture  :  and  hence  that  differ- 
ence and  wavering  of  tafle  in  thefe  arts,  greater 
than  in  any  art  that  has  but  a  fingle  deflination. 
Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwife 
entertain  the  mind,  but  by  raifing  certain  agree- 
able emotions  or  feelings  \  with  which  we  muft 
begin,  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of 
criticifm  that  govern  thefe  arts.    Poetry,  as  to  its 
power  of  raifing  emotions,  poffeffes  juftly  thefirft 
place  among  the  fine  arts ;  for  fcarce  any  one  emo- 
tion of  human  nature  is  beyond  its  reach.   Paint- 
ing and  fculpture  are  more  circumfcribed,  having 
the  command  of  no  emotions  but  of  what  are  rai- 
fed  by  fight :  they  are  peculiarly  fuccefsful  in  ex- 

£  e  4  prefling 
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preffing  painful  paffions,  which  are  difplayed  bj 
external  figns  extremely  legible  *•  Gardeningp 
befide  the  emotions  of  beauty  from  regularity, 
order,  proportion,  colour,  and  utility,  can  raife 
emotions  of  grandeur,  of  fweetnef^,  of  gaiety,  of 
pielapcholy,  of  wildnefs,  and  ev^i  of  furprife  or 
wonder.  In  architedure,  the  beauties  of  regula- 
rity, order,  and  proportion,  are  ftill  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  gardening ;  but  as  to  die  beauty 
of  colour,  architedlure  is  far  inferior.  Grandeur 
can  be  exprefled  in  a  building,  perhaps  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  than  in  a  garden ;  but  as  to  the  other 
emotions  above  mentioned,  architedure  hitherto 
has  no(  been  brought  to  tbe  perfedion  of  expref- 
ling  them  diilindly.  To  balance  that  defed,  ar- 
chitedure  can  difplay  the  beauty  of  utility  in  thp 
higheft  perfection. 

Gardening  indeed  pofleiTes  one  advantage,  ne- 
ver to  be  equalled  in  the  other  art :  in  various 
fcenes,  it  .can  raife  fucceflively  all  the  different 
emotions  above  mentioned.  But  to  produce  that 
jdelicious  effed,  the  garden  muil  be  extenfive,  fb 
as  to  admit  a  flow  fucceflion  :  for  a  fmall  garden, 
comprehended  at  one  view,  ought  to  be  confined 
to  one  expreflionfj  it  may  be  gay,  it  may  be 
fweet,  it  may  be  gloomy;  but  an  attempt  to  mix 
thefe,  would  create  a  jumble  of  emotions  not  a 

little 
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little  unpleafant  ^.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a  buil4* 
ing,  even  the  moil  magnificent,  is  neceflarily  con- 
fined to  one  expreffion. 

Architedure,  confidered  as  a  fine  art,  inflead  of 
being  a  rival  to  gardening  in  its  progrefs,  feems 
not  far  advanced  beyond  its  infant  itate.  To  bring 
it  to  maturity,  two  things  mainly  are  wanted. 
Firft,  a  greater  variety  of  parts  and  ornaments 
than  at  prefent  it  feems  provided  with*  Garden- 
ing here  has  greatly  the  advantage :  it  is  provided 
with  plenty  of  materials  for  raifing  fcenes  without 
end,  affeding  the  fpedator  with  variety  of  emo- 
tions. In  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  materials 
are  fo  fcanty,  (hat  artifts  hitherto  have  not  been 
fuccefsful  in  raifing  any  emotions  but  of  beauty 
and  grandeur :  with  refped  to  the  former,  there 
are  indeed  plenty  of  means,  regularity,  order, 
fymmetry,  fimplicity,  utility ;  and  with  refped  to 
the  latter,  the  addition  of  fize  is  fufficient.  But 
though  it  is  evident,  that  every  building  ought  to 
have  a  certain  charader  or  expreflion  fuited  to  its 
deilination ;  yet  this  refinement  has  fcarce  been  at- 
tempted by  any  artiil.  A  death's  head  and  bones 
employed  in  monumental  buildings,  will  indeed 

produce 

*  "  The  citizen^  who  in  his  villa  has  but  an  acre  for  ag^r- 
**  den,  muft  have  it  diverfified  with  every  bbje^  that  is  fuited 
^*  to  an  eztenfive  garden.  There  mufl  be  woods,  fbeams, 
'*  lawns,  ftatues,  and  temples  to  every  goddefs  as  well  a|f  to 
f^  gloacina.'' 
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produce  an  emotion  of  gloom  and  melancholy  ; 
but  fuch  ornaments,  if  thefe  can  be  termed  €o, 
ought  to  be  rejected,  becaufe  they  are  in  them- 
felves  difagreeable.  The  other  thing  wanted  ta 
bring  the  art  to  perfedion,  is,  to  afcertain  the  pre- 
cife  impreffion  made  by  every  fingle  part  and  or- 
sament,  cupolas,  fpires,  columns,  carvings,  fta- 
tues,  vafes,  &c. :  for  in  vain  will  an  artift  attempt 
rules  for  employing  thefe,  either  fingly  or  in  com- 
bination, until  the  different  emotions  they  pro- 
duce be  diftindly  explained.  Gardening  in  that 
particular  alfo,  hath  the  advantage :  the  feveral 
emotions  raifed  by  trees,  rivers,  cafcades,  plains, 
eminencies,  and  its  other  materials,  are  under- 
ftood ;  {and  6ach  emotion  can  be  defcribed  with 
fome  degree  of  precifion,  which  is  attempted  oc- 
cafionally  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work. 

In  gardening  as  well  as  in  architedure,  fimpli- 
city  ought  to  be  a  ruling  principle.  Profiife  orna- 
ment hath  no  better  effect  than  to  confound  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  objedl  from  making  an 
impreffion  as  one  entire  whole.  An  artift  defti- 
tute  of  genius  for  capital  beauties,  is  naturally 
prompted  to  fupply  the  defedl  by  crowding  his 
plan  with  flight  embellifhments :  hence  in  a  gar- 
den, triumphal  arches,  Chinefe  houfes,  temples, 
obelifks,  cafcades,  fountains,  without  end ;  and  in 
ft  building,  pillars,  vafes,  ftatues,  and  a  profufion 
of  carved  work.  Thus  fome  women  defefbive  in 
tafte,  are  apt  to  overcharge  every  part  of  their 
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drefs  with  ornament.  Superfluity  of  decoration 
hath  another  had  effe£t :  it  gives  the  ohjed  a  di- 
minutive look :  an  ifland  in  a  wide  extended  lake 
makes  it  appear  larger ;  hut  an  artificial  lake, 
which  is  always  little,  appears  ftill  lefs  hy  ma- 
king an  iiland  in  it  *. 

In  forming  plans  for  emhellilhing  a  field,  an  ar- 
tift  without  tafte  employs  ftraight  lines,  circles, 
fquares ;  becaufe  thefe  look  beil  upon  paper.  He 
perceiyes  not,  that  to  humour  and  adorn  nature, 
is  the  perfe^ion  of  his  art ;  and  that  nature,  ne- 
glei£ling  regularity^  diilributes  her  ohjedts  in  great 
varieQr  with  a  hold  hand.  A  large  field  laid  out 
with  ftridt  regularity,  is  ftiff  and  artificial  f .  Na- 
ture indeed,  in  organized  bodies  comprehended 
under  one  view;,  ftudies  regularity,  which,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  ought  to  he  fludied  in  architec- 
ture :  but  in  large  objeds,  which  cannot  other- 
wife  be  furveyed  hut  in  parts  and  by  fuccelfion^ 
regularity  and  uniformity  would  be  ufelefs  pro^ 
perties,  hecaufe  they  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the 
Jtye  |.  Nature  therefore,  in  her  lairge  works,  ne- 

gleds 

*  See  appendix  to  part  5.  chap.  2. 

f  In  France  and  Italy ,  a  garden  is  dilpofed  like  the  human 
body,  alleys,  like  legs  and  arms,  anrwering  each  other  }  the 
gceat  valk  in  the  middle  reprefenting  the  trunk  ot  the  body. 
Thus  an  artift  void  of  tafie  carries  felf  along  into  every  ope- 
ration. 

i  A  i^uare  field  appears  not  fuch  to  the  eye  viiea  view- 
ed 
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gleds  thefe  properties ;  and  in  copying  nature 
the  artifl  ought  to  negled  them* 

Having  thus  far  carried  on  a  comparifon  be* 
tween  gardening  and  architecture ;  rules  peculiar 
to  each  come  next  in  order,  beginning  with  gar- 
dening. The  fimpleft  plan  of  a  garden^  is  that  of 
a  fpot  embellilhed  with  a  number  of  natural  ob- 
jeds,  trees,  walks,  polifhed  parterres,  flowers, 
ftreams,  &c.  One  more  complex  comprehends 
llatues  and  buildings,  that  nature  and  art  may  be 
mutually  ornamental.  A  third,  approaching  near- 
er perfection,  is  of  objects  aflembled  together  in 
order  to  produce,  not  only  an  emotion  of  beauty, 
but  alfo  fome  other  particular  emotion,  grandeur, 
for  example,  gaiety,  or  any  other  above  mention- 
ed. The  completeil  plan  of  a  garden  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  third,  requiring  the  feveral 
parts  to  be  fo  arranged,  as  to  infpire  all  the  dif- 
ferent emotions  that  can  be  raifed  by  gardening. 
In  tHis  plan,  the  arrangement  is  an  important  cir- 
cumftance ;  for  it  has  been  fhown,  that  fome 
emotions  figure  beft  in  conjundion,  and  that 
others  ought  always  to  appear  in  fucceffion,  and 
never  in  conjundlion.     It  is  mentioned  above  *, 

that 

• 

ed  from  any  part  of  it  ^  and  the  centre  is  the  only  place 
where  a  circular  field  pre&rves  in  appearanoe  its  regular 
figure. 

»  Chsp.  8. 
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[  that  when  the  moft  oppofite  emotions^  fuch  as 
gloominefs  and  gaiety,  ftillnefs  and  adlivity,  fol* 
low  each  other  in  fucceffioni  the  pleafure,  on  the 
whole,  will  be  the  greateft ;  but  that  fuch  emotions 
ought  not  to  be  united,  becaufe  they  produce  an 
unpleafant  mixture  *.  For  this  reafon,  a  ruin 
affording  a  fort  of  melancholy  pleafui^e,  ought  not 
to  be  feen  from  a  flower-parterre  which  is  gay 
and  cheerful  f •  But  to  pafs  from  an  exhilarating 
objed  to  a  ruin,  has  a  fine  effed ;  for  each  of  the 
emotions  is  the  more  fenfibly  felt  by  being  con* 
trafted  with  the  other.  Similar  emotions,  on  the 
other  hand,  fuch  as  gaiety  and  fweetnefs,  ftillnefs 
and  gloomine&,  motion  and  grandeur,  ought  to 
be  raifed  together ;  for  their  effe<^s  upon  the 
mind  are  greatly  heightened  by  their  conjundion. 

Kent's  method  of  embellifhing  a  field,  is  admi- 
rable ;  which  is  to  replenifh  it  with  beautiful  ob- 
jeds,  natural  and  artificial,  difpofed  as  they  ought 
to  be  upon  a  canvas  in  painting.  It  requires 
indeed  more  genius  to  paint  in  the  gardening 
way :  in  forming  a  landfcape  upon  a  canvas,  no 
more  is  required  but  to  adjuil  the  figures  to 
each  other  :  an  artift  who  would  form  a  garden 
in  Kent's  manner,  has  an  additional  talk ;  which 
is,  to  adjuft  his  figures  to  the  feveral  varieties  of 
the  field. 

A  fingle  garden  mufl  be  diilinguiflied  from  a 

plurality  j 

,    *  Chap.  2.  part  4. 
f  See  the  place  immedlatelf  above  cited. 
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plurality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  obvious  in  What '  the 
unity  of  a  garden  conlifls.  We  have  indeed  dnac 
notion  of  unity  in  a  garden  furrounding  a  palace^ 
with  views  from  each  window,  and  walks  lead- 
ing to  every  corner :  but  there  may  be  a  garden 
without  a  houfe ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  the  unity  of 
defign  that  makes  it  one  garden ;  as  where  a  ipot 
of  ground  is  fo  artfully  drefled  as  to  make  the  fe« 
veral  portions  appear  to  be  parts  of  one  whcde. 
The  gardens  of  Verfailles,  properly  exprefled  in 
the  plural  number,  being  no  fewer  than  fixteen, 
are  indeed  all  of  them  conneded  with  the  palace, 
but  have  fcarce  any  mutual  connexion :  they  ap- 
pear not  like  parts  of  one  whole,  but  rather  like 
finall  gardens  in  contiguity.  A  greater  diftance 
between  thefe  gardens  would  produce  a  better 
efiedl :  their  junction  breeds  confufion  of  ideas, 
and  upon  the  whole  gives  lefs  pleafure  than  would 
be  felt  in  a  flower  fucceflion. 

Regularity  is  required  in  that  part  of  a  garden 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  dwelling-houfe ;  becauie 
an  immediate  acceflbry  ought  to  partake  the  regu- 
larity of  the  principal  objed  *  :  but  in  proportion 

to 

*  The  influence  of  this  conne&ion  furpafliog  all  bounds, 
is  ftill  vifible  in  many  gardens,  formed  of  horizontal  plains 
forc'd  "with  great  labour  and  expence,  perpendtctilar  faces  of 
earth  fupported  by  mafly  ftone  walb,  terrace-walks  in  ftages 
one  above  another,  regular  ponds  and  canals  without  the  leaft 
iQotioDy  and  the  whole  furroundedi  liioe  a  prifoiVi  with  high 

wall* 
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to  the  diftance  firom  the  hoofe  confidered  as  the 
centre,  regularity  ought  lefs  and  lefs  to  be  ftudied ; 
for  in  an  extenfive  plan,  it  hath  a  fine  effed  to 
lead  the  mind  infenfibly  from  regularity  to  a  bold 
yariety.  Such  arrangement  tends  to  make  an  im- 
preffion  of  grandeur :  and  grandeur  ought  to  be 
ftudied  as  much  as  poffible,  even  in  a  more  con* 
fined  plan,  by  avoiding  a  multipliciQr  of  fmall 
parts*.  A  fmall  garden,  on  the  otiher  hand, 
which  admits  not  grandeur,  ought  to  be  ftridly 
regular. 

Milton,  defcribing  the  garden  of  Eden,  prefers 
juftly  grandeur  before  regularity : 

Flowers  w<Mtfay  of  paradife,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  carious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 

Ponr'd 

walb  esccluding  every  external  objeA.  At  firft  view  it  may 
puzzle  one  to  account  for  a  tafte  (b  oppofite  to  nature  in  every 
particular.  Bat  nothing  happens  without  a  cauie*  Perfeft 
regularity  and  uniformity  are  required  in  a  houie ;  and  this 
idea  is  extended  to  its  acceflbry  the  garden^  eipecially  if  it  be 
a  (mall  ipot  incapable  of  grandeur  or  of  much  variety :  the 
houie  is  regular,  Co  muft  the  garden  be  ^  the  floors  of  the 
houfo  are  horizontal^  and  the  garden  muft  have  the  (ame  po* 
fition  $  in  the  hou&  we  are  protefted  from  every  intruding 
eye,  fo  muft  we  be  in  the  garden.  This,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  is  carrying  the  notion  of  refemblance  very  for :  but 
where  realbn  and  tafte  are  laid  afleepi  nothing  is  more  com* 
mon  than  to  canry  refemblance  beyond  prefer  bounds. 

*  See  chap.  4* 
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Pour'd  forth  profufe  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 
Both  where  the  morning-fun  firfi  warmly  finote 
'f  The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc'd  ihade 

Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bow'rs. 

Paradife  Loft,  b.  4. 

A  hill  covered  with  trees,  appears  more  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  more  lofty  than  when  naked.  To 
diilribute  trees  in  a  plain  requires  more  art :  near 
the  dwelling-houfe  they  ought  to  be  fcattered  fo 
diftant  from  each  other,  as  not  to  break  the  unity 
of  the  field  ;  and  even  at  the  greateil  diflance  of 
diftindt  vifion,  they  ought  never  to  be  fo  crowd- 
ed as  to  hide  any  beautiful  objed.  . 

In  the  manner  of  planting  a  wood  or  thicket, 
much  art  may  be  difplayed.  A  common  centre 
of  walks,  termed  a  Jlar^  from  whence  are  feen 
remarkable  obje<5ls,  appears  too  artificial,  and  con- 
fequently  too  ftifi'  and  formal,  to  be  agreeable  : 
the  crowding  withal  fo  many  objeds  together, 
leflens  the  pleafure  that  would  be  felt  in  a  flower 
fucceflion.  Abandoning  therefore  the  flar,  let  us 
try  to  fubftitute  fqme  form  more  natural,  that  will 
difplay  all  the  remarkable  objedis  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  may  be  done  by  various  aper- 
tures in  the  wood,  purpofely  contrived  to  lay  open 
fucceffively  every  fuch  objeft  ;  fometimes  a  fingle 
pbjedl,  fometimes  a  plurality  in  a  line,  and  fome- 
times a  rapid  fucceflion  of  them  :  the  mind  at  in- 
tervals  is  roufed  and  cheered  by  agreeable  objeds ; 

and 
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arid  by  furprifc,  upon  viewing  objeds  of  which  it 
had  no  eicpedation. 

Attending  to  the  influence  of  con  trail,  explained 
in  the  eighth  chapter,  we  difcover  why  the  lo wnefe 
of  the  ceiling  increafes  in  appearance  the  fize  of 

# 

a  large  rootn,  and  why  a  long  room  appears  ftill 
longer  by  being  very  narrow,  as  is  remarkable  in 
a  gallery:  bythe  fame  means,  an  obje£t  terminating 
a  narrow  opening  in  a  wood,  appears  at  a  double 
diftance.  This  iuggefts  another  rule  for  difiribu* 
ting'treesin  fome  quarter  near  the  d welling-houfe  > 
whith  is  to  place  a  number  of  thickets  in  a  line^ 
with  an  opening  in  each,  direding  the  eye  front 
one  to  another ;  which  will  make  them  appear 
more  diftant  from  each  other  than  they  are  in 
reality,  and  in  appearance  enlarge  the  fize  of  the 
whole  field.  To  give  this  plan  its  utmoil  eSedt, 
the  fpace  between  the  thickets  ought  to  be  con- 
fiderable :  and  in  order  that  6ach  may  be  feen 
diftindlly,  the  opening  neareft  the  eye  ought  to 
be  wider  than  the  fecond,  the  fecond  wider  than 
the  third,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  *, 

Vol.  11.  F  f  By 

*  An  objeA  will  appear  more  diftaot  than  it  reallj  is,  if 
different  coloured  evergreens  be. planted  between  it  and  the  ' 
eye.  Suppofe  holly  and  laurel,  and  the  holly  which  is  of  the 
deeper  colour,  nearer  the  eye  :  the  degradation  of  colour  in 
the  laurel,  makes  it  appear  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  holly,, 
and  coniequently  removes  the  objeA,  in  appearance,  to  ^' 
greater  diftance  than  it  really  is. 
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pour'd  forth  prrfofe  on  hill,  and  dale, 
Both  where  the  moming-fua  firff  warmli 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpicrc' 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  how'rs.  ^ 

■       (K\ 

A  hill  covered  with  treea^  ^  %  ■; 
fill  as  well  as  more  lofty  %  ^'%  \   _ 
diftribute  trees  in  a  plaif  'S .  %  %^% 
thedweUing-houfethtfi*-    -;  ^%% 
diftant  from  each  otf  |  \        \  ''^%,  ^•" 
of  the  field;  and  r|^1        *    ^  %%- 
diftina  vifioD,  ^1  ^  I '        ■  ^-^ 
edastohidear0  |.^  ^ 

In  the  mar^  |  ^  ' 
much  art  rr|  I ' 
of  walKp 

remarkaV  ^        .  ' 

.          /  ^c  than  the 

fequeo-  ,                    , 

/•  J  .  and,  to  crown  the 

l^_  ^  (jreatly  diverfified. 

-  .(J  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an 

of  nature,  or  rather  nature  itfeif  oma- 
^cd  ;  it  follows  necefTarilj,  that  eveiy  thing 
.iinatural  ought  to  be  reje^ed  with  difdain.  Sta- 
,- "  tues  of  wild  beafts  vomiting  water,  a  common  or- 
nament in  gardens,  prevail  in  thofe  of  Vedailles, 
Is  that  ornament  in  a  good  tafte  ?  A  jet  d'eau,  be- 
ing purely  artificial,  may,  without}  difguft,  be  tor- 
tured into  atboufand  ihapes:  but  a  reprefentation 
of  what  really  exifts  in  natoie,  admits  not  any  ud,- 
iiatnral 


\ 
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^^  'V^flance.     In  the  ftatues  of  Verfailles 

^     ^  Splayed  his  vicious  tafte  without  the 

^ju.    ^  Nguife.     A  lifelefs  ftatue  of  an  a* 

\.   ^^  Tater,  may  be  endured  without 

^      A-  "sere  the  lions  and  wolves  are 

if%        o^      <3p 


^       S^    ^  Vch  has  feized  its  prey,  a 

4l  ^      ^     ^  \ devour ;  and  yet,  as  by 

^  ^      ^  Converted  into  a  differ- 


4. 


?.V^4l1$      %     ^  \deer,  forgetting  its 


*^   ^  \^^  ■  \  a  reprefentation 


V-lj^^-'^  •  Y  where  Alex. 

\the  wall  of  a 
^enemy,  and 

.-^ely  exhibition  of  whatisr 

..vT  has  a  fine  efied  :  on  the  other 

^.ic  and  faint  imitations  are  difpleafing 

-ly  one  of  tafte.     The  cutting  evergreens  in 

aie  ihape  of  animals,  is  very  ancient ;  as  appears 

from  the  epiftles  of  Pliny,  who  feems  to  be  a 

F  f  2  great 

• 

*  Ulloa,  a  Spanilh  writer,  deicribing  the  city  of  LiiDAy 
ftys^  that  the  great  i^uare  is  finely  ornamented.     "  la  the 

centre  is  a  fountain,  equally  remarkable  for  its  grandeur 
'*  and  capacity.  Raifed  above  the  fountain  is  a  bronze  .fta* 
*'  tue  of  Fame,  and  four  fmall  bafons  on  the  angles.  I'he 
"  water  iOTues  froqi  the  trumpet  of  the  ftatue,  and  from  the 

mouths  of  eight  lions  forrounding  it,  which  (in  his  opinion) 
*'  greatly  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole." 
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By  a  judicious  diftribution  of  trees,  other  beau- 
ties may  be  produced.    A  landfcape  fo  rich  as  to 
ingrols  the  whole  attention,  and  fo  limited  as 
fweetly  to  be  comprehended  under  a  iingle  yiew, 
has  a  much  finer  effedt  than  the  moil  extenfive 
landfcape  that  requires  a  wandering  of  the  eje 
through  fucceffive  fcenes.    This  obfervation  fug- 
gefts  a  capital  ruk  in  laying  out  a  field  ;  which  is, 
never  at  any  one  ftation  to  admit  a  larger  proipedl 
than  can  eafily  be  taken  in  at  once.    A  field  fb 
happily  fituated  as  to  command  a  great  extent  of 
profpe£t,  is  a  delightful  fubjed  for  applying  this 
,rule :  let  the  profped  be  ipHt  into  proper  parts  by 
means  of  trees ;  ftudying  at  the  fame  time  to  in* 
troduce;  all  the  variety  poffible.    A  plan  of  this 
kind  executed  with  tafte  will  produce  charming 
effeds :  the  beautiful  profpeds  are  multiplied  : 
each  of  them  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
entire  profped  was  originally :  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  fcenery  is.  greatly  diverfified. 

As  gardening  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an 
imitation  of  natiure,  or  rather  nature  itfclf  orna- 
mented ;  it  follows  neceflarily,  that  every  thing 
unnatural  ought  to  be  rejedled  with  difdain.  Sta- 
tues  of  wild  beails  vomiting  water,  a  common  or- 
nament in  gardens,  prevail  in  thofe  of  Verfailles, 
Is  that  ornament  in  a  good  tafte  ?  Kjet  iTeau,  be- 
ing purely  artificial,  may,  without)  difguft,be  tor- 
tured  into  athoufand  fhapes:  but  a  reprefentation 
of  what  really  exifts  in  nature,  admits  not  any  ui^. 

natural 
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natural  circumftance.  In  the  ftatues  of  Verfailles 
the  artift  has  difplayed  his  vicious  tafte  without  the 
lead  colour  or  difguife^  A  lifelefs  ftatue  of  an  a- 
nimal  pouring  out  water,  may  be  endured  without 
much  difguft :  but  here  the  lions  and  wolves  are 
put  in  violent  adion,  each  has  feized  its  prey,  a 
deer  6t  a  lamb,  in  a6l  to.  devour ;  and  yet,  as  by 
hocus-pocus,  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  differ- 
ent  fcene :  the  lion,  forgetting  his  prey,  pours 
out  water  plentifully  ;  and  the  deer,  forgetting  its 
danger,  performs  the  fame  work :  a  reprefentation 
no  lefs  abfurd  than  that  in  the  opera,  where  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  after  mounting  the  wall  of  a 
town  befieged,  turns  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
entertains  his  army  with  a  fong  *• 

In  gardening,  every  lively  exhibition  of  what  isr 
beautiftil  in  nature  has  a  fine  effe£t :  on  the  other 
hand,  diftant  and  faint  imitations  are  difpleafing 
to  every  one  of  tafte.  The  cutting  evergreens  in 
the  (hape  of  animals,  is  very  ancient ;  as  appears 
from  the  epiftles  of  Pliny,  who  feems  to  be  a 

F  f  2  great 

*  Ulloa,  a  Spanilh  writer^  deicribing  the  city  of  LiiDAy 
fajsj  that  the  great  iquare  is  finely  ornamented.  **  la  the 
**  centre  is  a  fountain,  equally  remarkable  for  its  grandeur 
**  and  capacity.  Raided  above  the  fountain  is  a  bronze  .fta- 
**  tue  of  Fame,  and  four  fmall  bafbns  on  the  angles.  I'he 
"  water  iOTues  froip  the  trumpet  of  the  ftatue,  and  firom  the 
**  mouths  of  eight  lions  furrounding  it,  which  (in  his  opinion) 
*^  greatly  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole." 
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great  admirer  of  the  conceit  The  propcnfity  to 
imitation  gave  birth  to  that  pradice ;  and  has  fup- 
ported  it  wonderfully  long,  confidering  how  £unt. 
and  infipid  the  imitation  is.  But  the  vulgar,  great 
and  fmall,  are  entertained  with  the  oddnefs  and 
fingularity  of  a  refemblance,  however  diftant,  be- 
tween a  tree  and  an  animal.  An  attempt  in  the 
gardens  of  Verfailles  to  imitate  a  grove  of  trees  by 
a  group  of  Jets  d^eau,  appears,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
no  lefs  childilh. 

In  defigning  a  garden,  every  thing  trivial  or 
whimfical  ought  to  be  avoided.  Is  a  labyrinth  then 
to  be  juflified  ?  It  is  a  mere  conceit,  like. that  of 
compoiing  verfes  in  the  fhape  of  an  axe  or  an  egg  : 
the  walks  and  hedges  may  be  agreeable  ;  but  in- 
the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  they  ferve  to, no  end  but 
to  puzzle :  a  riddle  is  a  conceit  not  fo  mean ;  be- 
cau&  the  folution  is  proof  of  fagacity,  which  af- 
fords no  aid  in  tracing  a  labyrinth.     ^  ^ 

The  gardens  of  Verfailles,  executed  with.bound- 
lefs  expence  by  the  beft  artifts  of  that  age,  are  a 
lafting  monument  of  a  tafte  the  moil  depraved  : 
the  faults  above  mentioned,  inftead  of  being  avoid- 
ed, sire  choien  as  beauties,  and  multiplied  without 
end.  Nature,  it  would  feem,  was  deemed  too 
vulgar  to  be  imitated  in  the  works  of  a  magnifi- 
cent monarch  :  and  for  that  reafon  preference  was 
given  to  things  unnatural,  which  probably  were 
miftaken  for  fup^matural.  I  have  often  amufed 
myfelf  with  a  fanciful  ref<?mblance  between  thefe 

gardens 
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gardens  and  the  Arabian  tales  :  each  of  them  is  a 
performance  intended  for  the  amufement  of  a 
great  king  :  in  the  fixteen  gardens  of  Verfailles 
there  is  no  unity  of  defign,  more  than  in  the 
thoufand  and  one  Arabian  tales :  and,  laitlj,  they 
are  equally  unnatural ;  groves  oijets  cTeaUj  ftatues 
of  animals  converfing  in  the  manner  of  .£fop, 
water  iflUing  out  of  the  mouths  of  wild  beafts, 
give  an  imprellion  of  fairy-land  and  withcraft,  no 
lefs  than  diamond-palaces,  invifible  rings,  fpells 
and  incantations. 

A  ilraight  roadf  is  the  mod  agreeable,  becaufe 
it  ihortens  the  journey.  But  in  an  embelliihed 
field,  a  ftraight  walk  has  an  air  of  formality  and 
confinement :  and  at  any  rate  is  lefs  agreeable  than 
a  winding  or  waving  walk  ;  for  in  furveying  the 
beauties  of  an  ornamented  field,  we  love  to  roam 
from  place  to  place  at  freedom.  Winding  walks 
have  another  advantage  :  at  every  ftep  they  open 
new  views*  In  fhort,  the  walks  in  pleafure-ground 
ought  not  to  have  any  appearance  of  a  road :  my 
intention  is  not  to  mkke  a  journey,  but  to  feaft  my 
eye  on  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  Thi$  rule 
excludes  not  openings  directing  the  eye  to  diftant 
objeds.  Such  openings,  befide  variety,  are  a- 
greeable  in  various  refpeds  :  firfl,  as  obferved  a- 
bove,  they  extend  in  appearance  the  fize  of  the 
field:  next,  an  objed,  at  whatever  diftance,  con- 
tinues the  opening,  and  deludes  the  fpedator  into 
aconvidlion,  that  the  trees  which  confine  the  view 

F  f  3  are 
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are  continued  till  tiiey  join  tiie  objed:.  Straight 
waUcs  in  receffes  do  well :  they  vary  the  fcenery^ 
and  are  favourable  to  meditation. 

Avoid  a  ftraight  avenue  directed  upon  a  dwel- 
ling-houfe :  better  far  an  oblique  approach  in  a 
v^aving  line,  with  fingle  trees  and  other  fcattered 
objeds  interpofed.  In  a  dired:  approach,  the  firft 
appearance  is  continued  to  the  end :  we  fee  a 
houfe  at  a  diltance,  and  we  fee  it  all  along  in  the 
fame  fpot  without  any  variety.  In  an  oblique  ap- 
proach, the  interpofed  objects  put  the  houfe  feem- 
ingly  in  motion :  it  moves  with  the  paifenger,  and 
appears  to  diredl  its  courfe  fo  as  hofpitably  to  in- 
tercept him.  An  oblique  approach  contributes 
alio  to  variety :  the  houfe,  feen  fucceflively  in 
different  directions,  aflumes  at  each  ftep  a  new 
figure. 

A  garden  on  a  flat  ought  to  be  highly  and  va- 
lioufly  ornamented,  in  order  to  occupy  the  mind, 
and  prevent  our  regretting  the  infipidity  of  an  uni^ 
form  plain.  Artificial  mounts  in  that  view  are 
common :  but  no  perfon  has  thought  of  an  artifi* 
cial  walk  elevated  high  above  the  plain.  Such  a 
walk  is  airy,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  nund :  it 
extends  and  varies  the  profped  ;  and  it  makes  the 
plain,  feen  from  a  height,  appear  more  agreeable. 

Whether  fhould  a  ruin  be  in  the  Gothic  or 
Grecian  form  ?  In  the  former,  I  think ;  becauie 
it  exhibits  the  triumph  of  time  over  ftrength ;  a 
melancholy,  but  not  unpleafant  thought:  a  Gre- 
cian 
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cian  ruin  fuggefts  rather  the  triumph  of  barbarity 

over  tafte ;  a  gloqmy  and  difcouraging  thought*        ^ 

There  are  not  many  fountains  in  a  good  tafte. 
Statues  of  animals  vomiting  water,  which  prevail 
every  where,  ftand  condemned  as  unnatural.  A 
ftatue  of  a  whale  ipouting  water  upward  from  its 
head  is  in  one  fenfe  natural,  as  certain  whales 
have  that  power  ;  but  it  is  a  fufficient  objection, 
that  its  fingularity  would  make  it  appear  unnatural; 
there  is  another  reafon  againft  it,  that  the  figure 
of  a  whale  is  in  itfelf  not  agreeable.  In  many  Ro- 
man fountains,  ftatues  of  fifties  are  employed  to 
fupport  a  kirge  bafon  of  water.  This  unnatural 
conceit  is  not  accountable,  unlefs  from  the  con-' 
nedion  that  water  hath  with  the  fifti  that  fwim  in 
it ;  which  by  the  way  fliows  the  influence  of  even 
the  flighter  relations.  The  beft  defign  for  a  foun- 
tain I  have  met  with,  is  what  follows.  In  an  ar- 
tificial  rock,  rugged  and  abrupt,  there  is  a  cavity 
out  of  fight  at  the  top  :  the  water,  conveyed  to  it 
by  a  pipe,  pours  or  trickles  down  tht  broken  parts 
of  the  rock,  and  is  coUedled  into  a  bafon  at  the 
foot :  it  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  make  the  water  fall 
in  flieets  or  in  rills  at  pleafure. 

Hitherto  a  garden  has  been  treated  as  a  work 
intended  fqlely  for  pleafure,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  giving  impreffions  of  intrinfic  beauty.  What 
comes  next  in  order,  is  the  beauty  of  a  garden 
deftined  for  ufe,  termed  relative  beauty  * ;  and 

Ff4  thi$ 

*  See  thefe  terms  defined,  chap.  3. 
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diis  branch  ^all  be  difps^hed  in  a  few  words. 
In  gardening,  luckily  relative  \jcauty  need  never 
iiand  in  oppofition  to  intriniic  beauty :  all  die 
ground  that  can  be  requifite  for  ufe,  makes  but  a 
fhxall  proportion  of  an  ornamented  field  j  and  may 
be  put  in  any  corner  without  obftrudting  the  dif* 
pofitiou  of  the  capital  parts.  At  the  fame  time,  a 
kitchen-garden  or  an  orchard  is  fufceptible  of  in^ 
trinfic  beauty  ;  and  may  be  fo  artfully  4iipofed 
among  the  other  parts,  as  by  variety  and  contraft 
to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In  this 
refpedy  architedture  requires  a  greater  ftretch  of 
art,  as  wil^  ]?e  feen  immediately ;  for  as  intrinfic 
and  relative  beauty  mult  often  be  blended  in  the 
fame  building,  it  becoines  a  difficult  talk  to  attain 
both  in  any  perfedion. 

}i^  ^  hot  country  it  is  a  capital  objed  to  have 
what  may  be  termed  z  Jummer^garden  ;  that  is,  a 
fpot  of  ground  difpofed  by  art  and  by  najture  to 
exclude  the  fun,  but  to  give  free  accefs  to  the 
air.  In  a  cold  country,  the  capital  object  ihould 
be  a  winter-garden^  open  to  the  fun,  fheltered 
from  wind,  dry  under  foot,  and  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  fummer  by  variety  of  evergreens. 
The  relifh  of  a  country-life,  totally  extind  in 
France,  is  decaying  fail  in  Britain.  But  as  ftiUina- 
ny  people  of  faQiion,  an^  fome  of  tafte,  pafs  the 
winter,  or  part  of  it,  in  the  ^ountry^  it  is  amazing 
that  winter-gardens  Ihould  be  overlooked.  Du- 
ring fummer,  every  field  is  a  garden  ;  but  during 

half 


half  of  the  year,  the  weather  is  feldom  (b  good  in 
Britain  a$  to  afibrd  comfort  in  the  open  air  without 
fltelter ;  and  yef,  feldom  £0  had  as  not  to  afford 
comfort  with  fl^elter.  I  lay  more,  that  hefide  pro- 
viding for  exefjcjife  and  health,  a  winter-gardea 
may  be  made  fubfepdent  to  education,  by  intro- 
di^cijQg  a  habJLt  of  thinking.  Iq  youth,  lively  fpi« 
rits  give  too  great  a  propeiifity  to  pleafure  and 
amuiement,  making  us  averfe  to  ferious  occupa- 
tion. ThaX  untQ  ward  bias  may  be  corrected  in  fon^ 
degree  by  a  winter- garden,  which  produces  in  the 
mind  a  calm  iatisfa^tion,  free  from  agitation  of 
paflion,  whether  gay  or  gloomy ;  a  fine  tone  of 
mind  for  meditation  and  reafoning  ^. 

Gardening 

f  A  correfpondenty  whofe  oame  I  hitherto  have  concealed, 
that  I  might  not  be  thought  vain,  and  which  I  can  no  longer 
conceal  (tf)i  writes  to  me  as  follows :  *'  In  life  we  generally 
**  lay  our  account  with  profperity,  and  feldom,  very  feldom, 
**  prepare  ibr  adverfity.  We  carry  that  propenfity  even  in- 
**  to  the  tfrufture  of  our  gardens :  we  Cultivate  the  gay  or- 
**  naments  of  fummer^  reliihing  no  plants  but  what  flpurifli 
**  by  mild  dews  and  gracious  funlhine  :  we  banifh  from  our 
**  thoughts  ghaftly  winter,  when  the  benign  influences  of  the 
*'  Cun  cheering  us  no  more,  are  doubly  regretted  by  yielding 
to  the  piercing  north  wind  and  nipping  froft.  Sage  is  the 
gardener,  in  the  metaphorical  as  well  as  literal  fenfe,  who 
iprocures  a  friendly  (helter  to  protect  us  from  December 
fiorms,  and  cultivates  the  plants  that  adorn  and  enliven - 
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Gardening  being  in  China  brought  to  greater 
perfedlion  than  in  any  other  known  country,  we 
ihall  clofe  our  prefent  fubjed  with  a  flight  view  of 
Chinefe  gardens,  which  are  found  entirely  obfe- 
quious  to  the  principles  that  govern  every  one  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  general,  it  is  an  indifpenlable 
law  there,  never  to  deviate  from  nature :  but  in 
order  to  produce  that  degree  of  variety  which  is 
pleating,  every  m^hod  confident  with  nature  is 
put  in  pradlice.  Nature  is  fl:ri£tly  imitated  in  the 
banks  of  their  artificial  lakes  and  rivers  ;  which 
fometimes  are  bare  and  gravelly,  fometimes  co- 
vered with  wood  quite  to  the  brink  of  the  water. 
To  flat  fpots  adorned  with  flowers  and  fhrubs,  are 
oppofed  others  fteep  and  rocky.  We  fee  mea- 
dows covered  with  cattle ;  rice-grounds  that  run 
into  lakes;  groves  into  which  enter  navigable 
creeks  and  rivulets :  thefe  generally  conduct  to 
fome  intereiling  obje£t,  a  magnificent  building, 
terraces  cut  in  a  mountain,  a  •  cafcade,  a  grotto, 
an  artificial  rock.  Their  artificial  rivers  are  gene- 
rally ferpentine ;  fometimes  narrow,  noify,  and 
rapid  ;  fometimes  deep,  broad,  and  flow  :  and  to 
make  the  fcene  ftill  more  adive,  mills  and  other 

moving 

^'  that  dreary  fealbn.  He  is  no  philoropher  who  cannot  re- 
*^  tire  into  the  Stoic's  walk,  when  the  gardens  of  Epicurus 
'*  are  out  of  hloom  :  he  is  too  much  a  philofbpher  who  will 
**  rigidly  profcribe  the  flowers  and  aromatics  of  fummcr,  to 
**  fit  conflantlj  under  the  cyprefs-ihade." 
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moving  machines  are  often  ereded*  In  the  lakes 
are  interfperfed  iflands ;  fome  barreh,  furrounded 
*  with  rocks  and  Ihoals ;  others  enriched  with  every 
thing  that  art  and  nature  can  fumifh.  Even  in 
their  cafcades  they  avoid  regularity,  as  forcing 
nature  out  of  its  courfe :  the  waters  are  feen  burft^ 
ing  from  the  caverns  and  windings  of  the  artificial 
rocks,  here  a  roaring  catarad,  there  many  gentle 
falls ;  and  the  dream  often  impeded  by  trees  and 
ftones,  that  feem  brought  down  by  the  violence 
of  the  current.  Straight  lines  are  fometimes  in- 
dulged, in  order  to  keep  in  view  fome  intereiling 
object  at  a  diftance. 

Senfible  of  the  influence  of  contrail,  the  Chi- 
nefe  artiils  deal  in  fudden  tranfitions,  and  in  op- 
poling  tp  each  other,  forms,  colours,  and  fhades. 
The  eye  is  condufted,  from  limited  to  extenfive 
views,  and  from  lakes  and  rivers  to  plains,  hills, 
and  woods  :  to  dark  and  gloomy  colours,  are  op- 
pofed  the  more  brilliant :  the  diflferent  niailes  of 
light  and  ihade  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  render  the  compofition  diftindl  in  its  parts,  and 
ftriking  on  the  whole.  In  plantations,-  the  trees 
are  artfully  mixed  according  to  their  ihape  and 
colour  ;  thofe  of  fpreading  branches  with  the  py^ 
ramidal,  and  the  light  green  with  the  deep  green. 
They  even  introdute  decayed  trees,  fome  ereft, 
^nd  fome  half  out  of  the  ground  *.    In  order  to 

heighten 

f  Tafie  has  ibggefied  to  Kent  the  fame  artifice.    A  de- 
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heighten  (jrontrail,  much  bolder  ^rokes  are  riiked : 
they  fometimes  introduce  rough  rocks,  dark  ca- 
verns, trees  ill  formed,  and  feemingly  rent  by 
tempeils,  or  blafted  by  lightning ;  a  building  in 
ruins,  or  half  confumed  by  fire.    But  to  relieve 
the  mind  from  the  harihnefs  of  fuch  obje6b,  the 
fweeteft  and  moft  beautiful  fcenes  always  fucceed. 
The  Chinefe  ftudy  to  give  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion :  they  hide  the  termination  of  their  lakes ; 
and  commonly  interrupt  the  view  of  a  cafcade  by 
trees,  through  which  are  fecn  obfcurely  the  waters 
as  they  fall.  The  imagination  once  roufed,  is  dif- 
pofed  to  magnify  every  objedt. 
g    Nothing  is  more  iludied  in  Chinefe  gardens 
than  to  raife  wonder  or  furprife.  In  fcenes  calcu- 
lated for  that  end,  every  thing  appears  like  fairy- 
land  J  a  torrent,  for  example,  conveyed  under 
ground,  puzzles  a  ftranger  by  its  uncommon  found 
to  guefs  what  it  may  be ;  and  to  multiply  fuch 
uncommon  founds,  the  rocks  and  buildings  are 
contrived  with  cavities  and  interilices.  Sometimes 
one  is  led  infenfibly  into  a  dark  cavern,  termina- 
ting linex^dtedly  in  a  landfcape  enriched  with  all 
that  nature  affords  the  moft  delicious.    At  other 
times,  beautiful  walks  infenfibly  condudt  to  a 
rough  uncultivated  field,  where  bufhes,  briers,  and 

ftones 

cayed  tree  placed  properly,  contributes  to  contraft  \  and  alio 
in  a  penlive  or  fedate  date  of  mind  produces  a  Ibrt  of  pity, 
grounded  on  an  imaj^nary  peribnification. 
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ftones  interrapt  the  paflage :  looking  about  for  an 
outleti  fome  rich  profped  unexpe&edly'  opens  to 
view*  Another  artifice  Is,  to  obfcure  fome  capital 
part  by  trees,  or  other  interpofed  objeds :  our  cu- 
riofity  israifed  to  know  what  lies  beyond  ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  ftepsy  we  are  greatly  furprifed  with  fome 
fcene  totally  different  from  what  was  expeded. 

Thefe  curfory  obfervations  upon  gardening,  ihall 
be  clofed  with  fome  reflections  that  [muft  touch 
every  reader.  Rougfi  uncultivated  ground,  dif- 
mal  to  the  eye,  infpires  peeviflinefs  and  difcontent : 
msLj  not  this  be  one  caufe  of  the  harih  manners  of 
favages  ?  A  field  richly  ornamented,  containing- 
beautiful  objeds  of  various  kinds,  difplays  in  full 
luftre  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  and  the  aa^le 
provifion  he  has  made  for  our  happinefi.  Oiight 
not  the  fpedator  to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  hie 
Maker,  and  with  benevolence,  to  his  fellow*ci)ea^ 
tures  ?  Other  fine  arts  may  be  perverted  to  excite 
irregular,,  and  even  vicious,  emotions :  but  gar- 
dening, which  infpires  thepureft  andmoft  refined 
pleafures,  cannot  fail  to  promote  every  good  affec- 
tion. The  gaiety  and  harmony  of  mind  it  pro- 
duceth,.  inclining  the  fpedator  to  communicate 
his  latisfadtionto  .others,  and  to  mak^  them  hap-^ 
py  as  he  is.himfel^  tend  naturally  to  eftabliih  in 
him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  benevolence  *. 

It 

*  The  manufaftures  of  (ilk,  £ax,  atid  cotton,  in  their  pre^ 
icnt  advance  toward  perfe&ion,   may  be  held  as  ioferior 

branches 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  fupprefs  adegree  of  enthufiafin, 
when  we  refleft  on  the  advantages  of  gardening 
with  refpefl  to  virtuous  education.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  life  the  deepeft  impreffions  are  made ;  and 
it  is  a  fad  truth,  that  the  young  ftudent,  familiari- 
zed to  the  dirtinefs  and  diforder  of  many  colleges 
pent  within  narrow  bounds  in  populous  cities,  is 
rendered  in  a  meafure  infenfible  to  the  elegant 
beauties  of  art  and  nature.  Is  there  no  man  of 
fortune  fufEciently  patriotic  to  think  of  reforming 
this  evil  ?  It  feems  to  me  far  from  an  exaggera- 
tipn»  that  good  profeiTors  are  not  more  eflential  to 
a  college,  than  a  fpacious  garden  fweetly  orna- 
mented, but  without  any  thing  glaring  or  fanta- 
ftic,  fo  as  upon  the  whole  to  infpire  our  youth  with 
a  tafte  no  lefs  for  fimplicity  than  for  elegance.  In 
that  refpeft,  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford  may  jufUy 
be  deemed  a  model. 

Having  finifhed  what  occurred  on  gardening,  I 
proceed  to  rules  and  obfervations  that  more  pecu- 
liarly concern  architedure.  Architedure,  being 
an  ufeful  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  leads  us  to  diftin- 
guifli  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  into  three 
kinds,  namely,  what  are  intended  for  utility  fole- 
ly,  what  for  ornament  folely,  and  what  for  both. 

Buildings 

branches  of  the  fine  arts  ;  becaufe  their  produdtions  in  dre(s 
and  in  furniture  infpire,  like  them,  ga^  and  kindly  emotions 
favourable  to  moralit^t 
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Buildings  intended  for  utility  folely,  fuch  ^3  de- 
tached offices,  ought  in  every  part  to  correfpond 
precifely  to  that  intention  ;  the  flighteft  deviation 
from  the  end  in  view  will  by  every  perfon  of 
tafte  be  thought  a  blemifli.  In  general,  it  is  the 
perfection  of  every  work  of  art,  that  it  fulfils  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and  every  other 
beauty,  in  oppofition,  is  improper.  But  in  things 
intended  for  ornament,  fuch  as  pillUrs,  obelifks, 
triumphal  arches,  beauty  ought  alone  to  be  re- 
garded. A  Heathen  temple  muft  be  confidered  as 
merely  ornamental ;  for  being  dedicated  to  fome 
deity,  and  not  intended  for  habitation,  it  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  any  figure  and  any  embellifhment  that 
fancy  can  fuggeft  and  beauty  admit.  The  great 
difficulty  of  contrivance,  refpeds  buildings  that 
are  intended  to  be  ufeful  as  well  as  ornamental* 
Thefe  ends,  employing  different  and  often  oppofite 
means,  are  feldom  united  in  perfection  ;  and  the 
only  practicable  method  in  fuch  buildings  is,  to 
fiivour  ornament  lefs  or  more  according  to  the  cha^ 
raCter  of  the  building  :  in  palaces,  and  other  edi- 
fices fufficiently  extenfive  to  admit  a  variety  of 
ufeful  contrivance,  regularity  juftly  takes  the  lead ; 
but  in  dw^elling-houfes  that  are  too  fmall  for  va- 
riety of  contrivance,  utility  ought  to  prevail,  ne- 
glecting regularity  as  far  as  it  Hands  in  oppofition 
to  convenience  *. 

Intrinfic 

*  A  building  mufi  be  large  to  produce  any  fenfible  emo- 
tion 
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Intirinfic  and  relative  beauty  being  founded  on 
different  principles,  mud  be  handled  feparatelj. 
I  begin  with  relative  beauty,  as  ofthe  greater  im- 
portance. 

The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  hy  the 
ufe  to  which  it  is  deftined.  The  door  of  a  dwd- 
ling-houfe,  which  ought  to  correfpond  to  the  hu- 
man fizc,  is  confined  to  feven  or  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
portions jMToper  for  the  door  of  a  bam  or  coach- 
houfe,  are  widely  different.  Another  ccHifidera- 
tion  enters.  To  ftudy  intriiific  beauty  in  a  coach- 
houfe  or  bam,  intended  merely  for  ufe,  is  obvi* 
ouily  improper.  But  a  dwelling-houfe  may  ad- 
mit ornaments  ;  and  the  principal  door  of  a  pa- 
lace demands  all  the  grandeur  that  is  confiftent 
with  the  foregoing  proportions  didated  by  utility: 
it  ought  to  be  elevated,  and  approached  by  fteps  ; 
and  it  may  be  adorned  with  pillars  fupporting  an 
architrave,  or  in  any  other  beautiful  manner.  The 
.  door  of  a  church  ought  to  be  wide,  in  order  to 
afibrd  an  eafy  paffage  for  a  multitude :  the  width, 
at  the  fame  time,  regulates  the  height,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  and  by.  The  fize  of  windows  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  room  they  illumi- 
nate ;  for  if  the  apertures  be  not  fufficiently  large 

to 

tion  of  regularity,  proportioa,  or  beauty ;  which  is  an  addi- 
tional reafon  for  minding  convenience  only  in  a  dwelling* 
houie  of  fmall  (ize* 
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to  c<Miyey  light  to  every  corner,  the  room  is  une-. 
qually  lighted,  which  is  a  great  deformity.  The 
fteps  of  a  flair  ought  to  he  accommodated  to  the' 
human  figure,  without  regarding  any  other  pro- 
portion :  they  are  accordingly  the  fame  in  large 
and  in  fmall  buildings,  becaufe  both  are  inhabit* 
ed  by  men  of  the  fame  fixe. 

I  proceed  to  confider  intrinfic  beauty. blended 
with  that  which  is  relative.  Though  a  cube  in  it- 
felf  is  more  agreeable  than  a  parallelopipedon,  yet 
a  krge  parallelopipedon  fet  on  its  finallei:  bafe,  is 
by  its  elevation  more  agreeable ;  and  hence  tbe 
beauty  of  a  Gothic  tower.  But  fuiq>ofing  this 
figure  to  be  deftined  for  a  dwelling-houfe,  to  make 
way  for  relative-  beauty,  we  immediately  perceive 
that  utility  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  and  that 
the  figure,  inconvenient  by  its  height,  ought  to 
be  fet  upon  its  larger  bafe :  the  loftinefs  is  gone ; 
but  that  lofs  is  more  than  compen&ted  by  addi-- 
tional  convenience ;  for  which  rea£bn,  a  figure 
fpread  more  upon  the  ground  than  raifedin  height, 
is  always  preferred  for  a  dwelling-houfe,  without 
excepting  even  the  moft  fuperb  palace. 

As  to  the  divifions  within,  utility  requires  that 
the  rooms  be  redangular;  for  otherwife  void 
fpaces  will  be  left,'  which  are  of  no  ufe.  A  hexa- 
gonal figure  leaves  no  void  fpaces ;  but  it  deter- 
mines the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  fize,  which  is  in- 
convenient. A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  may  be  jt 
Iquare ;  but  in  very  large  rooms  this  figure  moil. 

Vol.  II.  Gg  for 
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for  the  moil  part,  give  place  to  a  paraUelogram, 
which  can  more  eafily  be  adjufted,  than  a  fquare, 
to  the  fmaller  rooms  contrived  entirely  for  conve- 
nience. A  parallelogram,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the 
bed  calculated  for*  receiving  light ;  becaufe,  to  a- 
void  crofs  lights,  all  the  windows  ought  to  be  in 
one  wall;  and  the  oppofite  wall  mud  be  fo  near 
.  as  to  be  fully  lighted,  otherwife  the  room  will  be 
obfcure.  The  height  of  a  rpom  exceeding  nine 
or  ten  feet,  has  little  or  no  relation  to  utility ; 
and  therefore  proportion  is  the  only  rule  for  de- 
termining a  greater  height. 

As  all  artifts  who  love  what  is  beautiful,  are 
prone  to  entertain  the  eye,  they  have  opportuni- 
ty to  exert  their  tafte  upon  palaces  and  fumptu- 
ous  buildings,  where,  as  above  obferved,  intrin- 
iic  beauty  ought  to  have  the  afcendant  over  that 
which  is  relative.   But  fuch  propenfity  is  unhappy 
with  refpedl  to  dwelling-houfes  of  moderate  fize ; 
becaufe  in  thefe,  intrinfic  beauty  cannot  be  dif- 
played  in  any  perfeftion,  without  wounding  rela- 
tive beauty :  a  fmall  houfe  admits  not  much  varie- 
ty of  form ;  and  in  fuch  houfes  there  is  no.inftance 
of  internal  convenience  being  accurately  adjufted 
to  external  regularity:  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  art     And  yet  architeds  i 
never  give  over  attempting  to  reconcile  thefe  two 
incompatibles :  how  otherwife  fhould  it  happen, 
that  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  private  dwelling- 
houfes,  there  is  fcarce  an  inftance  of  any  one  being 

chofen 
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chofen  for  a  pattern  ?  The  unwearied  propenfity 
to  make  a  houie  regular  as  well  as  convenient, 
forces  the  archited,  in  fome  articles,  to  facrifice 
convenience  to  regularity,  and  in  others,  regula- 
rity to  convenience ;  and  the  houfe,  which  turns 
out  neither  regular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to 
difpleafe :  the  faults  are  obvious ;  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  doing  better  is  known  to  the  artift  only  *. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
fo^m  of  a  dwelling-houfe  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the 
climate :  and  yet  no  error  is  more  common,  than 
to  copy  in  Britain  the  form  of  Italian  houfes ;  not 
forgetting  even  thofe  parts  that  are  purpofely  con- 
trived for  air,  and  for  excluding  the  fun.  I  ihall 
give  one  or  two  inftances.  A  colonnade  along  the 
front  of  a  building,  hath  a  fine  effeA  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  *  by  producing  coolnefs  and  obfcurity, 
agreeable  properties  in  warm  and  luminous  cli- 
mates :  but  the  cold  climate  of  Britain  is  altoge- 
ther averfe  to  that  ornament ;  and  therefore,  a 
colonnade  can  never  be  proper  in  this  country, 
unlefs  for  a  portico,  or  to  communicate  with  a  de- 
tached building.  Again,  a  logio  laying  the  houfe 
open  to  the  north,  contrived  in  Italy  for  gathering 
cool  air,  is,  if  polfible,  ilill  more  improper  fof 
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this  climate :  fcarce  endurable  in  fammer,  it,  in 
winter,  expofes  the  houfe  to  the  bitter  blafts  of 
the  north,  and  to  every  (h'ower  of  fnow  and  rain. 

Having  faid  what  appeared  neceflary  upon  re- 
lative beauty,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  view  architec- 
ture as  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  which  will  lead  us 
'  to  the  examination  of  fuch  buildings,  and  parts 

of  buildings,  as  are  calculated  folely  to  pleafe  the 
/*  '  eye.  In  the  works  of  Nature,  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent, variety  prevails ;  and  in  works  of  Art  that 
are  contrived  to  imitate  Nature,  the  great  art  is 
to  hide  every  appearance  of  art ;  which  is  done 
by  avoiding  regularity,  and  indulging  variety. 
But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original,  and  not  imi- 
tative, the  timid  hand  is  guided  by  rule  and  com- 
pafs ;  and  accordingly  in  architedure  ftriA  regu- 
larity and  uniformity  are  ftudied,  as  fiu*  as  con- 
fident with  utility. 

Proportion  is  no  lefs  agreeable  than  regularity 
•and  uniformity ;  and  therefore  in  buildings  intend- 
ed to  pleafe  the  eye,  they  are  all  equally  eflential. 
By  many  writers  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  in 
buildings  there  are  certiain  proportions  that  pleafe 
the  eye,  as  in  founds  there  are  certain  proportions 
that  pleafe  the  ear ;  and  that  in  both  equally  the 
flighted  deviation  from  the  precife  proportion  is 
difagreeable.  Others  feem  to  relifli  more  a  com- 
parifon  between  proportion  in  numbers  and  pro- 
portion in  quantity  \  and  hold  that  the  fame  pro- 
portions 
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portions  are  agreeable  in  both.    The  proportions, 
for  example,  of  the  numbers  1 6,  24^  and  36,  are 
agreeable ;  and  fo,  fay  they,  are  the  proportions  of 
a  room,  the  height  of  which  is  16  feet,  the  breadth 
14,  and  the  length  36.     May  I  hope  from  the 
reader,  that  he  will  patiently  accompany  me  in 
examining  this  point,  which  is  ufeful  as  well  as 
curious.     To  refute  the  notion  of  a  refemblance 
between  mufical  proportions  and  thofe  of  archi- 
teAure,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  one  is  addrefled  to  the  ear,  the 
other  to  the  eye ;  and  that  objedls  of  different 
fenfes  have  no  refemblance,  ilor  indeed  any  rela- 
tion to  each  pther.     But  more  particularly,  what 
pleafes  the  ear  in  harmony,  is  not  proportion  a- 
mong  the  ftrings  of  the  inftrument,  but  among 
the  founds  that  thefe  firings  produce.     In  archi- 
tecture, on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  proportion  of 
different  quantities  that  pleafe  the  eye,  without 
the  leaft  relation  to  found.    Were  quantity  to  be 
the  ground  of  comparifon,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  there  is  any  natural  analogy  between 
the  proportions  that  pleafe  in  a  building,  and  the 
proportions  of  firings  that  produce  concordant 
founds.     Let  us  take  for  example  an  oi^ave,  pro- 
duced by  two  fimilar  firings,  the  one  double  of 
the  other  in  length :  this  is  the  mofl  perfei^  of  all 
concords ;  and  yet  I  know  not  that  the  propoition 
of  one  to  two  is  agreeable  in  any  two  parts  of  a 
building.    I  add,  that  concordant  notes  are  pro- 
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duced  by  wind-inftraments,  which,  as  to  propor- 
tion, appear  not  to  have  even  the  flighteft  refem- 
blance  to  a  building. 

With  refpeft  to  the  other-  notion,  namely  a 
comparifon  between  proportion  in  numbers  and 
proportion  in  quantity  ;  I  urge,  that  number  and 
quantity  are  fo  different,  as  to  afford  no  proba- 
bility of  any  natural   relation  between  them. 
Quantity  is  a  real  qtiality  of  every  body;  number 
is  not  a  real  quality,  but  merely  an  idea  that  arifes 
upon  viewing  a  plurality  of  things,  whether  con- 
jundly  or  in  fucceflion.    An  arithmetical  propor- 
tion is  agreeable  in  numbers ;  but  have  we  any 
reafon  to.  infer  that  it  muft  alfo  be  agreeable  in 
quantity  ?     At  that  rate,  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion, and  many  others  which  are  agreeable  in 
numbers,  ought  alfo  to  be  agreeable  in  quantity. 
In  an  endlefs  variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be 
wonderful,  if  there  never  fhould  happen  a  coinci- 
dence of  any  one  agreeable  proportion  in  both. 
One  example  is  given  in  the  numbers  16,  24,  and 
36 ;  but  to  be  convinced  that  this  agreeable  coin- 
cidence is  merely  accidental,  we  need  only  refieft, 
that  the  fame  proportions  are  not  applicable  to  the 
external  figure  of  a  houfe,  and  far  lefs  to  a  column. 

That  we  arc  framed  by  nature  to  relith  propor- 
tion as  well  as  regularity,  is  indifputable ;  but  that 
agreeable  proportion  Ihould,  like  concord  in 
founds,  be  conifined  to  certain  precife  meafures,  is 
not  warranted  by  experience :  on  the  contrary,  we 
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learn  from  experience,  that  proportion  admits 
more  and  lefs ;  that  feveral  proportions  are  each  of 
them  agreeable;  and  that  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
difproportion,  till  the  difference  between  the  quan- 
tities compared  become  the  moft  ftriking  circum- 
ftance.  Columns  evidently  admit  different  pro- 
portions, equally  agreeable;  and  fo.do  houfes, 
rooms,  and  other  parts  of  a  building.  This  leads 
to  an  interefting  refledion :  the  foregoing  differ* 
ence  between  concord  and  ih-oportion,  is  an  ad- 
ditional inftance  of  that  admirable  harmony  which 
fubfifts  among  the  feveral  branches  of  the  human 
frame.  The  ear  is  an  accurate  judge  of  founds, 
and  of  their  fhialleft  differences ;  and  that  con- 
cord in  founds  fhould  be  regulated  by  accurate 
meafures,  is  perfedly  well  fuited  to  this  accuracy 
of  perception :  the  eye  is  more  uncertain  about 
die  fize  of  a  large  objed,  than  of  one  that  is  imall ; 
and  at  a  diftance  an  objed  appears  lefs  than  at 
hand.  Delicacy  of  perception,  therefore,  with 
refped  to  proportion  in  quantities,  would  be  an 
ufelefs  quality ;  and  it  is  much  better  ordered, 
that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  latitude  with  refpefl; 
to  agreeable  proportions,  as  to  correfpond  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  eye  with  refpedt  to  quantity. 

But  all  the  beauties  of  this  fubjed  are  not  yet 
difplayed ;  and  it  is  too  interefting  to  be  paffed 
over  in  a  curfory  view.  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that 
to  make  the  eye  as  delicate  with  refpeft  to  propor- 
tion as  the  ear  is  with  refped  to  concord,  would 
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not  only  be  an  ufelefe  quality,  but  be  the  fouice 
of  continual  pain  and  uneafinefs.  I  need  go  no 
farther  for  a  proof  than  the  very  room  I  occupy 
at  prefent ;  for  every  ftep  I  take  Taries  to  me^  in 
appearance,  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth : 
9t  that  rate,  I  fhould  not  be  happy  but  in  one 
precife  fpot,  where  the  proportion  appears  agree« 
able*  Let  me  further  obferve,  that  it  would  be 
lingular  indeed  to  find,  in  the  nature  of  man,  any 
two  principles  in  perpetual  oppofition  to  each  o> 
ther :  and  yet  this  would  be  the  eafe,  if  propor- 
tion were  circumfcribed  like  concord;  for  it 
would  exclude  all  but  one  of  thofe  proportions 
that  utility  requires  in  different  buildings,  and  in 
•different  parts  of  the  fame  building. 

It  provokes  a  fmile  to  find  writers  acknowled- 
ging  the  necefiity  of  accurate  proportions,  and  yet 
differing  widely  about  them.  Laying  afide  rea- 
foning  and  philofophy,  one  fa£l  univerlally  allow- 
ed ought  to  have  undeceived  them,  that  the  fame 
proportions  which  are  agreeable  in  a  model,  are 
not  agreeable  in  a  large  building :  a  room  40  feet 
in  length  and  24  in  oreadth  and  height,  is  well 
proportioned;  but  a  room  12  feet  wide  and  high 
and  24  long,  approaches  to  a  gallery. 

Perrault,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns*,  is  the  only  author  who  runs  to. the 
oppofite  extreme ;  maintaining,  that  the  difl^rent 

proportions 
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fiffigned  to  each  order  of  cblumxis  are 

d  that  th/sbeaUOr  of  thefe  proportions 

efied;  of  cuftooou    This  betrays  ig* 

nature,  which  evidently  delights 

ell  as  in  regularity,  order,  and 

^t  without  any  acquaintance  with 

.ore,  a  fingle  refledion  might  have  con- 

.  nim  of  his  error,  That  if  thefe  proportions 

^  not  originally  been  agreeable,  they  could  not 

have  been  eftablifhed  by  cuftom. 

To  illuftrate  the  prefent  point,  I  ihall  add  a  few 
examples  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  different  propor- 
tions. In  a  fumptuous  edifice,  the  capital  rooms 
ought  to  be  large,  for  otherwife  they  will  not  be 
proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  building :  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  a  very  large  room  is  improper  in 
a  imall  houfe.  But  in  things  thus  related,  the 
mind  requires  not  a  precife  or  fingle  proportion, 
rejecting  all  others ;  on  the  contrary,  many  dif- 
ferent proportions  are  made  equally  welcome.  In 
all  buildings  accordingly,  we  find  rooms  of  dif- 
ferent proportioxls  equally  agreeable^  even  where 
the  proportion  is  not  influenced  by  utility.  With. 
refpe&  to  the  height  of  a  room,  the  proportion  it 
ought  to  bear  to  the  length  and  breadth,  is  arbi- 
trary ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwife,  confidering  the 
uncertainty  of  the  eye  as  to  the  height  of  a  room, 
when  it  exceeds  17  or  1 8  feet.  In  columns  again, 
even  architects  muft  confefs,  that  the  proportion 

of 
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'  of  height  and  thicknefs  varies  betwixt  8  diameters 
and  lo,  and  that  every  proportion  between  thefe 
extremes  is  agreeable.  But  this  is  not  all.  There 
muft  certainly  be  a  farther  variation  of  proportion, 
depending  on  the  fize  of  the  column  :  a  row  of 
columns  lo  feet  high,  and  a  row  twice  that  height, 
require  different  proportions  :  the  intercolunmia- 
tions  muft  alfo  differ  according  to  the  height  of 
the  row. 

Proportion  of  parts  is  not  only  itfelf  a  beauty, 
but  is  infeparably  connefted  with  a  beauty  of  the 
higheft  relifh,  that  of  concord  or  harmony ;  which 
will  be  plain  from  what  follows.  A  room  of  which 
the  parts  are  all  finely  adjufted  to  each  other, 
ftrikes  us  with  the  beauty  of  proportion.  It  ftrikes 
us  at  the  fame  time  with  a  pleafure  far  fuperior : 
the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  windows, 
raife  each  of  them  feparately  an  emotion  :  thefe 
emotions  are  fimilar ;  and  though  faint  when  felt 
feparately,they  produce  in  conjundtion  the  emotion 
of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is  extremely  plea- 
fant*.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  length  of  • 
a  room  far  exceeds  the  breadth,  the  mind,  compa- 
ring together  parts  fo  intimately  conneded,  im- 
mediately perceives  a  difagreement  or  difpropor- 
tion  which  difgufts.  But  this  is  not  all :  viewing 
them  feparately,  different  emotions  are  produced, 

that 
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that  of  grandeur  from  the  great  length,  and  that 
of  meanncfs  or  littlenefs  from  the  finall  breadth, 
which  in  union  are  difagree^ble  by  their  difcord- 
ance.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  long  gallery,  however 
convenient  for  exercife,  is  not  an  agreeable  figure 
of  a  room :  we  confider  it,  like  a  liable,  as  de- 
ftined  ror  ufe,  and  cxpedl  not  that  in  any  other 
refped  it  fhould  be  agreeable  *. 

Regularity  and  proportion  areeflential  in  build- 
ings deftined  chiefly  or  iblely  to  pleafe  the  eye,  be- 
caufe  they  produce  intrinfic  beauty.  •  But  a  fkilful 
artift  will  not  confine  his  view  to  regularity  and 
proportion  :  he  will  alfo  ftudy  congruity,  which  is 
perceived  when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a 
ftrufture  are  fuited  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  fenfe  of  congruity  diftates  the 
following  rule.  That  every  building  have  an  ex- 
preflion  correfponding  to  its  deftination :  A  palace 
ought  to  be  fumptuous  and  grand ;  a  private 
dwelling,  neat  and  modeft  ;  a  play-houfe,  gay  and 
fplendid  j  and  a  monument,  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly f .  A  Heathen  temple  has  a  double  deftina- 
tion : 

♦  A  covered  paflfage  conneding  a  winter- garden  with 
the  dwelllng-houfe^  would  aufwer  the  purpofe  of  walking  in 
bad  weather  much  better  than  a  gallery.  A  flight  roof  fup* 
ported  by  flender  pillars,  whether  of  wood  or  flone,  would  be 
fufHcient )  filling  up  the  fpaces  between  the  pillars  with  ever* 
greens,  fo  as  to  give  verdure  and  exclude  wind. 

f  A  ho^fe  for  the  poor  ought  to  have  au  appearance 

fuited 
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tion :  It  is  confidered  chiefly  as  a  houfe  dedicated 
to  fome  divinity ;  and  in  that  refped  it  ought  ta 
be  grand,  elevated,  and  magnificent :  it  is  confi* 
dered  aLfo  as  a  place  of  worihip ;  and  in  that  re- 
fpe&  it  ought  to  be  fomewhat  dark  or  gloomy, 
becaufe  dimne&  produces  that  tone  of  mind  which 
is  fuited  to  humility  and  devotion.  A  Chriftiaa 
church  is  not  confidered  to  be  a  houfe  for  the  Dei- 
ty, but  merely  a  place  of  worihip :  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  decent  and  plain,  without  much  orna- 
ment :  a  fituation  ought  to  be  chofen  low  and 
retired ;  becaufe  the  congregation  during  wor- 
ihip, ought  to  be  humble  and  difenga^d  from 
the  world.  Columns,  befide  their  chief  fervice  of 
being  fupports,  may  contribute  to  that  peculiar  esc- 
preffion  which  the  deftination  of  a  building  re- 
quires :  columns  of  different  proportions,  ferve  to 
exprefs  loftineis,  lightnefs,  &c.  as  well  as  ftrength. 
Situation  alfo  may  contribute  to  expreifion  :  con- 
veniency  regulates  the  fituation  of  a  private  dwell- 
ing-houfe ;  but,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  ob- 

fcrve, 

iuited  to  its  deftination.  The  new  hofpital  in  Paris  for 
foundlings,  errs  againft  this  rule  ^  for  it  has  more  the  air  of  a 
palace  than  of  an  hofpital*  Propriety  and  convenience  ought 
to  be  fiudied  ii)  lodging  the  indigent ;  but  in  fuch  houfes 
fplendor  and  magnificence  are  out  of  all  rule.  For  the  fame 
reafbn,  a  naked  ftatue  or  pidure,  fcarce  decent  any  where, 
is  in  a  church  intolerable.  A  fumptuous  charity-fchool,  be- 
lide  its  impropriety,  gives  the  children  an  unhappy  tafte  for 
high  living* 
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icrye*y  the  fituation  of  a  palace  ought  to  be 
lofty. 

And  this  leads  to  a  queftioa.  Whether  the  fi- 
taation,  where  there  happens  to  be  no  choice, 
ought,  in  any  meafare,  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  e£fice?  The  conne&ion  between  a  large 
houfe  and  the  neighbouring  fields,  though  not  in- 
timate, demands  however  fome  congruity.  It 
would,  for  example,  diipleafe  us  to  find  an  elegant 
building  thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated 
country :  congruity  requires  a  poliihed  field  for 
fuch  a  building ;  and  befide  the  pleafure  of  con- 
gruity, the  fpeftator  is  fenfible  of  the  pleafure  o£ 
concordance  from  the  fimilarity  6f  the  emotions 
produced  by  the  two  objedls.  The  old  Gothic 
form  of  building,  feems  well  fuited  to  the  rough 
uncultivated  regions  where  it  was  invented :  the 
only  miftake  was,  the  transferring  thi$  form  to  the 
fine  plains  of  France  and  Italy,  better  fitted  for 
buildings  in  the  Grecian  tafte  ;  but  by  refining  up- 
on the  Gothic  form,  every  thing  poffible  has  been 
done  to  reconcile  it  to  its  new  fituation.  The  pro- 
fufe  variety  of  wild  and  grand  obje<^  about  Inve- 
rary,  demanded  a  houfe  in  the  Gothic  form ;  and 
every  one  muft  approve  the  tafte  of  the  proprie- 
tor, in  adjufting  fo  finely  the  appearance  of  his 
houfe  to  that  of  the  country  where  it  is  placed. 

The  external  ftru£ture  of  a  great  houfe,  leads 

naturally 

*  Chap.  19. 
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naturally  to  its  internal  ftrudlure.  A  fpacious 
room,  which  is  the  firft  that  commonly  receives 
us,  feems  a  bad  contrivance  in  feveral  refpeds. 
In  the  firft  place,  when  immediately  from  the  open 
air  we  ftep  into  fuch  a  room,  its  fize  in  appearance 
is  dirainifhed  by  contraft :  it  looks  little  compared 
with  that  great  canopy  the  fky.  In  the  next  place, 
when  it  recovers  its  grandeur,  as  it  foon  doth,  it 
gives  a  diminutive  appearance  to  the  reft  of  the 
houfc :  paffing  from  it,  every  apartment  looks  little. 
This  room  therefore  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
fwoln  commencement  of  an  epic  poem, 

Bella  per  Emathios  plufquam  civilia  caxnpos. 

In  the  third  place,  by  its  fituation  it  ferves  only 
for  a  waiting-room,  and  a  paflage  to  the  principal 
apartments ;  inftead  of  being  referved,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  entertaining  company  :  a  great  room, 
which  enlarges  the  mind  and  gives  a  certain  ele- 
vation to  the  fpirits,  is  deftined  by  nature  for  con- 
verfation.  Rejeding  therefore  this  form,  I  tajce  a 
hint  frcmi  the  climax  in  writing  for  another  form 
that  appears  more  fuitable :  a  handfome  portico, 
proportioned  to  the  fize  and  fafhion  of  the  front, 
leads  into  a  waiting-room  of  a  larger  fize,  and 
that  to  the  great  room ;  all  by  a  progreffion  from 
fmall  to  great.  If  the  houfe  be  very  large,  there 
may  be  fpace  for  the  following  fuit  of  rooms :  firft, 
a  portico;  fecond,  a  pafiage  within  the  houfe, 

bounded 
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bounded  by  a  double  row  of  columns  conneded 
by  arcades ;  third,  an  odlagon  room,  or  of  any 
other  figure,  about  the  centre  of  the  building ; 
and,  laflly,  the  great  room. 

A  double  row  of  windows  muft  be  difagreeable 
by  diftributing  the  light  unequally :  the  fpace  in 
particular  l>etween  the  rows  is  always  gloomy. 
For  that  reafon,  a  room  of  greater  height  than 
can  be  conveniently  ferved  by  a  fingle  row,  ought 
regularly  to  be  lighted  from  the  roof.  Artifts 
have  generally  an  inclination  to  form  the  great 
room  into  a  double  cube,  even  with  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  double  row  of  windows :  they  are 
pleafed  with  the  regularity,  overlooking  that  it  is 
mental  only,  and  not  vifible  to  the  eye,  which  fel- 
dom  can  diftinguifh  between  the  height  of  24  feet 
and  that  of  30  *. 

Of  all  the  emotions  that  can  be  raifed  by  archi- 
tecture, grandeur  is  that  which  has  the  greateft 
influence  on  the  mind ;  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  the  chief  ftudy  of  the  artift,  to  raife  this  emo- 
tion in  great  buildings  deftined  to  pleafe  the  eye. 
But  as  grandeur  depends  partly  on  fize,  it  feems 

fo 

*  One  who  has  not  given  peculiar  attention  will  fcarce 
imagine  how  imperfed  our  judgment  is  about  diftances^  with- 
out experience.  Our  looks  being  generallj  direded  to  ob- 
jeds  upon  the  ground  around  us,  we  judge  tolerably  of  hori* 
zontal  diflances :  but  ieldom  having  occalion  to  look  up- 
ward in  a  perpendicular  line,  we  fcarce  can  form  any  judg- 
ment of  diflances  in  that  diredlion. 


/  ' 
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fo  far  unlucky  for  architedure,  that  it  is  govern- 
ed by  regularity  and  proportion,  which  never  de- 
ceive the  eye  by  making  objefts  appear  larger 
than  they  are  in  reality  :  fuch  deception,^  above 
obferved,  is  never  found  but  with  fome.  remark- 
able  difpropoi'tion  of  parts^  But  though  regularity 
and  proportion  contribute  nothing  to  grandeur 
as  far  as  that  emotion  depends  on  fize,  they  in  a 
dilTerent  refpedl  contribute  greatly  to  it,  as  has^ 
been  explained  above*.     . 

Next  of  ornaments,  which  contribute  to  give 
buildings  a  peculiar  expreffion.  It  has  been  doubt- 
ed whether  a  building  can  regularly  admit  any  or- 
nament but  what  is  ufeful,  or  at  leaft  has  that  ap- 
pearance. But  confidering  the  different  purpofes 
of  architedlure,  a  fine  as  well  as  an  ufeful  art, 
there  is  no  good  reafon  why  ornaments  may  not 
be  added  to  pleafe  the  eye  without  any  relation  to 
life.  This  liberty  is  allowed  in  poetry,  painting, 
and  gardening,  and  why  not  in  architecture  con- 
fidered  as  a  fine  art?  A  private  dwelling-houfe,  it 
is  true,  and  other  edifices  where  ufe  is  the  chief 
aim,  admit  not  regularly  any  ornament  but  what 
has  the  appearance,  at  leaft,  of  ufe  :  but  temples, 
triumphal  arcbes,  and  other  buildings  intended 
chiefly  or  folely  for  fhow,  admit  every  fort  of  or- 
nament. 

A  thing  intended  merely  as  an  omamonty  may 

be 

^  Chap.  4* 
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be  of  any  figure  and  of  any  kind  that  &ncy  can 
fugged  i  if  it  {)leaiie  die  ipedator,  the  artiil  gains 
his  end.  Sf^tues^  vafes,  fculpture  upon  ftone^ 
whether  baflb  or  aito  rdtievo,  are  beautiful  orna« 
mentfi^  xelilhed  in  all  civilized  countries.  The* 
placing  fuch  ornaments  £>  a3  to  produce  tfae^beft 
eSe^  is  the  only  nicety.  A  ftatue  in  perfe£tioii 
is  an  enchanting  work ;  axul  wc  naturally  require 
liiat  it  ihould  be  feen  in  every  diredU^n  and  at 
di&ra[it  diftances ;  for  which  reafon,  ftatues  em*- 
ployed  as  orn^fents  are  proper  to  adorn  the  great 
ftair-^cafe  that  leads  to  the  principal  door  of  a  pa^ 
lace,  or  to  occupy  the  void  between  pillars.  But 
a  niche  in  the  external  front  is  not  a  proper  place 
for  a  ilatue ;  and  ftatues  upon  the  roof,  or  upoa 
the  top  of  a  wall,  would  give  pain  by  feeming  to 
be  in  danger  of  tumbling.  To  adorn  the  top  of  a 
wall  with  a  row  of  vaies  is  an  unhappy  conceit,  by 
placing  things  apparently  of  ufe  where  they  can*- 
not  be  of  any  ufe.  As  to  baflb  and  alto  reUero,  I 
obierve,  that  in  architedure  as  well  as  in  garden^ 
ing,  contradi&ory  expreffions  ought  to  be  avoid« 
ed  :  for  which  reafon,  the  lightnefs  and  delicacy 
of  carved  work  fuits  ill  with  the  firmne£i  and  fbli* 
dity  of  a  pedeftal :  upon  the  pedeftal,  whether  of 
a  ftatue  or  a  column^  the  ancients  never  ventured 
any  bolder  ornament  than  the  baflb  relievo. 

One  at  firft  view  will  naturally  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  in  the  ornaments  under  confideration 
beauty  is  indiipenfabie.    It  goes  a  great  way  un« 

Vol.  II.  H  h  doubtedly  i 
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doubtedly  ;  but,  upon  trial,  we  find  many  things 
efteemed  as  highly  ornamental  that  have  little  or  no 
beauty.    There  are  various  circumftances,  befidc 
beauty,  that  tend  to  make  an  agreeable  impreffion. 
For  inftance,  the  reverence  we  have  for  the-  an-, 
cients  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  ornaments.     Amal- 
thea's  horn  has  always  been  a  favourite  ornament, 
becaufe  of  its  connpdion  with  a  lady  who  was  ho- 
noured with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  in&ncy.  A 
fat  old  fellow  and  a  goat  are  furely  not  graceful 
forms ;  and  yet  Selinus  and  his  <y>mpanions  are 
every  where  fafliionable  ornaments.     What  elfe 
but  our  fondnefs  for  antiquity  can  make  the  horrid 
form  of  a  Sphinx  fo  much  as  endurable  ?  Origi- 
nal deftination  is  another  circumflance  that  has 
influence  to  add  dignity  to  things  in  themfelves 
abundantly  trivial    In  the  fculpture  of  a  marble 
chimnejr^piece,  inilruments  of  a  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man facrifice  are  beheld  with  pleaflxre  ;  original 
deftination  rendering  them  venerable  as  well  as 
their  antiquity.  Let  fome  modem  cutlery  ware  be 
fubftituted,  though  not  lefs  beautiful ;  the  artift 
will  be  thought  whimfical,  if  not  abiiurd.  Trium- 
phal arches^pyramids,  obeliiks,  arebeautiful  forms ; 
but  the  noblenefs  of  their  original  deftination  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  pleafure  we  take  in  them. 
A  ftatue,  fuppofed  to  be  an  ApoUo^  will  with  an 
antiquary  lofe  much  of  its  grace  when  difcovered 
to  have  been  done  for  a  barber's  apprentice.  Long 
robes  appear  noble,  not  fingly  for  their  flowing 

lines, 
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lines^  but  for  their  being  the  habit  of  magiftrates ; 
and  a  fcarf  acquires  ah  air  of  dignity  by  beiiig  the 
badge  of  a  fuperibr  order  of  churchman.  Thefc 
examples  maybe  thbught  fufBcient  for  a  {pedimen: 
a  diligent  inquiry  into  human  nature  \^iU  difcovef 
other  iniiu^ndng  principles^  and  hence  it  is, 
that  of  all  fubjeds  olmaments  admit  the  greateft 
variety  in  point  6*f  tafte. 

Things  merely  brhamental  appear  mdre  gay  and 
ihowy  than  things  that  take  on  the  appearance  of 
ufe.  A  knot  of  diamonds  in  the  haii^  i&  fplendid  \ 
but  diamonds  have  a  mote  ihodeft  appearance 
when  ufed  a$  clafps  or  buttons.  The  former  are 
more  proper  for  a  yOung  beauty,  the  latter  aftet 
marriage. 

Ahd  this  leads  to  ornaments  having  relation  to 
ufe.  Oi^ainehts  of  that  kind  are  governed  by  a 
different  principle,  which  is,  That  they  ought  to 
be  of  a  form  fuited  to  their  real  or  apparent  defti- 
nlEition.  This  rule  is  applicable  as  ^ell  to  orna« 
meiits  that  make  a  component  part  of  the  iubje£t, 
as  to  ornaments  that  are  only  acceflbrjr.  With 
rdatioii  to  the  formeir,  it  never  can  proceed  from 
a  good  tafte  to  make  a  tea-fpoon  refemble  the  leaf 
of  a  tree  ;  for  fuch  a  form  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
deftination  of  a  tea-fpoon.  An  eagle's  paw  is  an- 
ornament  rio  lefs  improper  for  the  foot  of  a  chair 
or  table :  becaufe  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
weaknefs,  inconfiftent  with  its  deftination  of  bear- 
ing weight    Blind  Windows  are  fometimes  intro- 

H  h  2  duced 
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we  are  uncertain :  our  curiofity  anticipating 
progrefsy  cannot  reft  in  fufpenfe :  being  prompted, 
by  the  tendency  mentioned^  to  fuppoie  the  moft 
complete  pillar,  or  that  which  is  the  moft  agrecr 
able  to  the  eye,  we  immediately  perceive,  or  feem 
to  perceive,  a  number  of  columns ;  if  upon  a  near 
approach  we  find  pilafters  only,  t^  difappoint? 
ment  makes  thefe  pilafter^  appear  difagreeable  i 
when  abftra6);e4  from  th^t  piircumftance,  they 
would  only  h^ve  appeared  fpmewhat  lefs  agrecr 
aible.  But  as  this  deception  cannot  happen  in  the 
inner  front  inolofing  a  court,  I  fee  no  reafon  for 
excluding  pjlaftersi  from  fuch  a  front,  when  there 
is  any  caufe  for  prefecring  them  before  columns. 
With  refpe^l  now  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a 
l^re  uniform  cylinder  without  ^  capital,  appear^ 
nake4 ;  ^pd  without  a  bafe,  appears  too  ticklifhiy 
placed  to,  (land  firm  "^ :  it  ought  therefore  to  have 
fome  fini(hing  ^t  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Hence 
the  three  phief  parts  of  a  column,  the  ifaaft,  the 
hafe,  and  the  capital.  Nature  ^doubtedly  re- 
qui^  proportion  among  thefe  parts,  but  it  ad* 
mits  variety  of  proportion.  I  fufpeft  that  the  pro* 
portions  in  ufe  have  been  influenced  in  fome  det 
gree  by  the  h^ma^  figure ;  the  ciQ>ital  being  con- 
ceived 

*  A  colipnoi  ifithout  a  iMiie  is  difaigr^eabley  becaufe  i^ 
tepnit  ID  a  tottering  cooditipn  j  yet  a  tree  without  a  bafe 
is  agreeable  ;  and  the  reafen  is,  that. we  know  it  to  be  firoilj 
rpoted.  This  obfervatioD  fliows  how  inuch  ta^e  is  infiyen* 
9ttd  by  refledion. 
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ceived  as  the  head,  the  bafe  as  the  feet.  With 
refpe£t  to  the  bafe,  indeed,  the  principle  of  uti- 
lity interpofes  to  vary  it  from  the  human  figure : 
the  bafe  muft  be  fo  proportioned  to  the  whole, 
as  to  give  the  column  the  appearance  of  ftabili- 

We  find  three  orders  of  columns  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthi-^ 
an,  diftinguiihed  fi*om  each  other  by  their  defti* 
nation  as  well  as  by  their  ornaments*  It  has 
been  warmly  difputed,  whether  any  new  order 
can  be  added  to  thefe  :  fome  hold  the  affirmative, 
and  give  for  inflances  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  : 
others  deiiy,  and  maintain  that  thefe  properly  are 
not  diflindt  orders,  but  only  the  original  orders 
with  fome  flight  variations.  Among  writers  who 
do  not  agree  upon  any  ftandard  fbr  diftinguifhing 
the  different  orders  from  each  other,  the  difpute 
can  never  have  an  end.  What  occurs  to  me  on 
this  fubjedl  is  what  follows. 

The  only*circumftances  that  can  ferve  to  diflin^ 
guifli  one  order  firom  another,  are  the  form  of 
the  column,  and  its  deftination.  To  make  the 
firft  a  diftinguifhing  mark,  without  regard  to  the 
other,  would  multiply  thefe  orders  without  end  \ 
for  a  colour  is  not  more  fufceptible  of  different 
fhades,  than  a  column  is  of  different  forms.  De- 
ftination  is  more  limited,  as  it  leads  to  diftin- 
guifh  columns  into  three  kinds  or  orders  ;  one 
plain  and  ftrong,  for  the  puipofe  of  fupporting 

H  h  4  plain 
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pimn  artd  mafiy  buildings ;  one  ddicate  and  grace- 
filly  for  fiipporting  buildings  of  that  daaxmSbcf  ; 
and  between  thefe,  one  for  &pp4)rtins  buildings 
of  a  middle  charader*  This  diftindion,  whidh 
regards  the  different  purpofes  of  a  cohimiK^  is  not 
naturally  liable  to  any  objeftioii,  confidering  that 
it  tends  alfo  to  regulate  the  form,  and  in  fbme 
meafure  the  ornaments;  of  a  column.  To  en- 
large the  dii^on  by  taking  in  a  greater  Taricty  of 
purpofes,  would  be  of  little  ufe^  and^  if  admitted, 
would  have  no  end  ;  fop  fsom  the  very  nature  of 
the  foregoing  divifion,  there  ean  be  no  good  rea- 
fon  for  adding  a  fourth  order^  more  thas  a  fifth, 
a  fixth,  i^c.  without  any  pd&ble  circiunlcr^tioiL 

To  iUuftrate  this  do&rine,  I  make  the  following 
obfenration.  If  we  regard  deftination  only,  the 
Tulcan  is  of  the  fame  order  with  die  Doric,  and 
the  Compofite  with  the  Corinthian ;  but  if  we  re- 
gard form  merely,  they  are  of  different  orders. 

The  ornaments  of  thefe  three  orders  ought  to 
be  fo  contrired  as  to  make  them  look  like  What 
they  are  intended  for.  Plain  and  ruftic  omancients 
would  be  not  a  littk  difoordant  with  the  el^aace 
pf  the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  ornaments  fweet  and 
delicate  no  lefs  fo,  with  the  ftrength  of  the  Doric. 
For  that  reafon,'!  am  not  ^together  fatbfied  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  laft.  mentioned  order :  if 
they  be  not  too  delicate,  they  are  at  leaft  too  mi- 
merous  for  a  pillar  in  which  the  charadler  of  utility 
prevails  over  that  of  beauity.    The  crowding  of 

ornaments 
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enntfxieiit^  wmild  be  more  filfierable  ui  a'cokiiim 
of  aa  oppofite  diaroAer.  But  this  i»  a  flight  olbfcc- 
tion,  and  I  ws&  I  coidd  thiaik.  the  fame  of  what 
feUows.  The  Corintfaiaa  order  )ias  beeol  the  Sih 
Tourite  of  two  duiuiaQd  years,  aad  jet  I  cao^^ 
force  myfelf  to  reiifh  its  capital.  The  iiiYeatiofi  of 
this  florid  capital  la  aftribed  to  the  findptor  Gallt- 
machusy  who  took  a  hint  ficom  the  plant  AcAntbus^ 
growing  round  a  baflcjet  placed  aGcidenca%  upon 
it ;  and  in  &&  the  capital  under  confideratidn 
represents  pretty  accurately  a  baiket  fe  omamenft- 
ed*  This  qbjed,  or  its  imitation  in  ftone^  {daoed 
upon  a  {Hilar,  may  Look  weU;  bat  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  a  ptUar  intended  to  fuppoxt  a 
bttilding,  muft  give  the.pdUar  an  appearance  n^ 
coafiftent  with  its  deHinationian  Acandius,  or 
any  tender  plant,  may  require  fiipporc,  but  ia  al- 
together inflifficient  to  fufqoort  any  dnng  heavier 
than  a  bee  or  a  butterfly.  This  capital  muft  alfo 
bear  the  weight  of  another  objeftion:  to  leprcfeni 
a  vine  wreathing  round  a  cokumi  with  its  root 
feemingly  in  the  ground,  is  natural;  but  to  re- 
prefent  an  Acanthus,  oc  ixEf  plant,  as  growing  on 
the  top  of  a  colinnn,  is  unnatural.  The  ehganoe 
of  this  capital  did  probably  at  firfl:  draw  a  vail  over 
its  impropriety ;  and  now  by  Icmg  nie  h  has  gaiit- 
ed  an  eftabliihment,  refpeAed  by  every  artift 
Such  is  the  force  of  cufixnn,  even  in  CQSittadi&]0n 
to  natoce! 

It 
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It  will  not  be  gdning  much  ground  to  urge, 
that  the  balket,  or  vafe,  is  underftood  to  be  the 
capital,  and  that  the  ftems  and  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  to  be  confidered  as  ornaments  merely ;  for, 
excepting  a  plant,  nothing  can  be  a  more  impro- 
per fuppoFt  for  a  great  building  than  a  baiket  or 
yafe  even  of  the  firmed  teifture. 

With  refpe^  to  buildings  of  ever^  ibrt,  one 
rule,  dieted  by  utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and 
liable.  Another  rule,  didated  by  beauty,  is,  that 
they  alfo  appear  fo:  for  what  appears  totteringand 
in  hazard  of  tumbling,  produceth  in  the  fpedlator 
the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  inftead  of  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  beauty ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  the  great 
care  of  the  artift,  that  every  part  of  his  edifice  ap- 
pear to  be  well  fupported.  Procopius,  deicribing 
the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Conftantinople,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  worldf  mentions  with  ap- 
plaufe  a  part  of  the  fabric  placed  above  the  eafi 
firont  in  form  of  a  half-moon,  fo  contrived  as  to 
inipire  both  fear  and  admiration :  for  though^  fays 
he,  it  is  perfedly  well  fupported,  yet  it  is  fufpend- 
.ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  it  were  to  tumble  down 
the  next  moment.  This  conceit  is  a  fort  of  fidfe 
wit  in  architedure,  which  men  were  fond  of  in 
the  infancy  of  the  fine  arts.  Aturret  jutting  out 
from  an  angle  in  the  uppermoft  ftory  of  a  Gothic 
tower,  is  a  witticifin  of  the  fame  kind. 

To  fucceed  in  allegorical  or  emblematic  dma- 

meat^ 
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ments,  is  no  flight  effort  of  genius ;  for  it  i^  ex-* 
tremely  difficult  to  difpofq  tfa^m  fo  in  a  building  as 
to  produce  any  good  efled.    The  mixing  them 
with  realities,  makes  a  mi£prable  jumble  of  truth 
and  fidion  *•    In  a  baflb-relievo  on  Antonine's 
pillar,  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  a  Chriflian 
legioQ,  is  exprelled  by  joining  to  the  group  of 
fbldiers  a  rainy  Jupiter,  with  wat^r  in  abundance 
&lling  froifi  his  head  and  beard.    Pe  Piles,  fond 
of  the  poqceit,  par^ fully  jixiforms  his  reader,  that 
he  mi;ft  pot  take  this  for  a  real  Jupiter,  but  for  a 
fymbol  which  among  th^  Pagans  fignified  rain :  he 
qever  once  confiders,  that  a  fymbol  or  emblem 
ought  not  to  mak^  p^  of  '4  group  reprefenting 
real  objeds  or  real  events  ^  but  be  fo  detached,  a^ 
even  at  firft  view  to  appear  an  emble^n.    But  this 
is  not  all,  nor  the  chief  point:  every  emblem 
ought  to  be  rejeded  that  is  not  clearly  e^preffive 
of  ip  meaning ;  for  if  it  be  i^  apy  degree  obfcure, 
it  puzzles,  and  doth  not  pleafe.    The  temples  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Virtue  in  the  gardens  of  Stow, 
appear  not  ^t  firi^  view  emblematical ;  and  when  we 
are  informed  that  they  are  fo,  it  is  not  eafy  to  ga- 
ther their  meaning :  the  fpedator  fees  one  temple 
entire,  another  in  ruins ;  but  without  an  explana- 
tory infcription,  h^  may  guefs,  but  cannot  be  cer- 
tain, that  the  former  being  dedicated  to  Ancient 
Virtue,  the  latter  to  Modem  Virtue;  are  intended 

a 

f  See  chi>p«  20;  ieft.  5. 
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a  &tire  upon  tlie  prefent  times.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  trite  emblem,  like  a  trite  fimile,  is  dif* 
guftful  *•    Nor  ought  an  emblem  more  than  a 
fimile  to  be  founded  on  Io#  or  fkmHiar  objeds ; 
ibr  if  thefe  be  not  agreeable  as  well  ks  their  mean* 
ing,  the  emblem  upon  the  whole  will  not  be  re* 
liihed.    A  room  in  a  dweHing^houfe  containii^ 
a  monument  to  a  deceafed  friend,  is  dedicated  to 
Melancholy :  it  has  a  clock  that  ftrikes  every  mi- 
nute, to  fignify  how  fwiftly  time  pafles-^upon 
die  monument,  weeping  figures  and  other  hack- 
ney'd  ornaments  commonly  found  upon  tomb- 
ftones,  with  a  Huffed  raven  in  a  comer^-verfes 
on  death,  and  other  fbrious  fubjeds,  infcribed  all 
around.    The  objedls  are  too  fiuniliar,  and  the 
artifice  too  apparent,  to  produce  the  intended  cf- 

ffeat- 
The  ftatue  of  Mofes  ftrildng  a  rock  from  which 

water  adually  iflues,  is  a)fo  in  a  falie  tafte ;  for  it 
is  mixing  reality  with  reprefentation.  Mofes  him- 
felf  may  bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  but  this  mi- 
racle is  too  much  for  his  ftatue.    The  fame  objec- 

tion 

♦  Sec  €b»p.  S, 

+  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  was  a  palace  termed  th 
b6v/f  cf  dfiiEtion^  where  Moirte^mna  retired  \rptvt  lofing  anj 
of  his  firiendsi  or  apMi  ao]^  ptfUie  eahiikiicy*  This  hoafe  wai 
better  adjufted  to  its  deftination :  it  infpired  a  (brt  of  horror: 
all  was  black  and  difmal :  fmall  windows  (hut  up  with  griitei, 
fcarce  allowing  paflfge  to  the  lightt 
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tkm  lies  agausJS;  a  cafcade  where  the  ftatae  of  a 
water-god  pours  out  of  his  urn  real  water. 

I  am  more  doubtful  whether  the  fame  objedioo 
lies  agaiofl  the  oivploying  ilatues  of  animals  as 
fupports^  that  of  a  Negro^  for  example,  fupport- 
ing  a  dial,  flatues  of  filh  fupporting  a  baiba  of 
water,  ^TVnwj  fiipportiiig  a  chimney-piece ;  for 
wbqi  a  ilone  is  ufed  as  a  fupporti  where  is  the  in^ 
congruity,  it  will  be  faid,  to  cut  it  into  the  form 
of  an  animal  ?  But  leaving  this  doubtful,  another 
objedion  occurs,  That  fuch  defigns  muft  in  fome 
meafure  be  difagreeable,  by  the  appearance  of  gi- 
ving pain  to  a  fenlitive  being. 

It  is  obferved  above  of  gardening,  that  it  con-  • 
tributes  to  redlitude  of  manners,  by  infpiring  gaie- 
ty and  benevolence.  I  ad^  another  obfervation, 
That  both  gardening  and  architedture  contribute 
to  the  fame  end,  by  infpiring  a  tafte  for  neatne& 
and  elegance.  In  Scotland,  the  regularity  and 
polifh  even  of  a  turnpike-road  has  fome  influence 
of  this  kind  upon  the  low  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  become  fond  of  regularity  and  neat- 
nefs ;  which  is  difplayed,  firft  upon  their  yards  and 
little  inclofures,  and  next  within  doors.  A  tafte 
for  regularity  and  neatnefs  thus  acquired,  is  ex- 
tended by  degrees  to  drefs,  and  even  to  behaviour 
and  manners.  The  author  of  a  hiftory  of  Swit- 
zerland, defcribing  the  fierce  manners  of  the  ple- 
beians of  Bern  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  conti- 
nually inured  to  fuccefs  in  war,  which  made  them 

infolently 
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infolently  aim  at  a  change  of  government  in  order 
to  cftablifh  a  pure  democracy^  obfetves,  that  no 
circumftance  tended  more  to  fweeten  their  man* 
ners,  and  to  make  them  fond  of  peai^e,  than  the 
public  buildings  carried  on  by  the  fenate  for  oma^ 
menting  their  capital ;  particularly  a  fine  town- 
houfe,  and  a  magnificent  churchy  which  to  this 
day,  lays  our  author,  ftands  its  ground  as  one  of 
the  fineft  in  Europe. 


CHAP. 
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Standard   of  Tasts. 

••  npH  AT  there  is  no  difputing  about  tafte/' 
X  meaning  tafte  in  its  figurative  as  well  as 
proper  fenfe,  is  a  feying  fo  generally  received  as 
to  have  become  a  proverb.  One  thing  even  at 
firft  view  is  evident,  that  if  the  proverb  hold  true 
with  refpedl  to  tafte  in  its  proper  meaning,  it  muft 
hold  equally  true  with  refped  to  our  Other  ex- 
ternal fenfes :  if  the  pleafures  of  the  palate  difdain  "^ 
a  comparative  trial,  andrejed  all  criticifin,  the 
pleafures  of  touch,  of  fmell,  of  found,  and  evea^ 
of  fight,  muft  be  equally  privileged.  At  that  rate,  • 
a  man  is  not^within  the  reach  of  cenfure,  even 
where  he  prefers  the  Saracen's  head  upon  a  fign- 
poft  before  the  beft  tablature  of  Raphael,  or  a 
rude  Gothic  tower  before  the  fineft  Grecian  build- 
ing ;  or  where  he  prefers  the  finell  of  a  rotten 
carcafs  before  that  of  the  moft  odoriferous  flower, 
or  difcords  before  the  moft  exquifite  Harmony. 

But  we  cannot  ftop  here.     If  the  pleafures  of 
external  fenfe  be  exempted  from  criticifin,  why  ^ 
not  every  one  of  our  pleafures,  from  whatever 
fource  derived?  if  tafte  in  its  proper  fenfe  cannot 

be 
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be  difputed,  there  is  little  room  for  difputing  it 
in  its  figurative  fenfe.     The  proverb  accordingly 

Comprehends  both ;  suid  in  that  large  fenfe  may 
be  refolved  into  the  following  general  propofition, 

/That  with  refped  to  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  by 
which  fome  objeds  appear  agreeable,  fome  diia- 
greeable,  there  is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  a  gtHid  or  a 
had^  9l  right  or  a  wrtrng;  that  every  man's  tafte 

\l0  to  himfelf  an  ultimate  ftaodard  without  appeal ; 
and  coolbquently  that  there  is  no  ground  of  cen- 
fure  againft  any  one,  if  fuch  a  one  there  be,  who 
prefers  Blackmore  befove  Homer,  (ielfiflm^s  be- 
fore benevolence,  or  cowardice' before  magnani- 
mity. 

The  proverb  in  the  foregoing  examples  is  in^ 
deed  carried  vmy  for :  it  foems  difficult;  however, 
to  fop  its  foundation,  or  with  foccef^  to  attack  it 
forni  any  quarter :  for  i^  not  every  man  equally  a 
judge  of  what  ought  ^9  be  agreeable  qk  difogxee- 
able  to  himfelf?  doth  it  not  feem  whimfical,  asid 
perhaps  abfurd,  to  aflert,  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
be  pleafod  when  he  is,  or  that  he  ot^gbt  to  be 
pleafed  when  he  is  not  ? 

This  reafoning  ipsLj  perplex,  but  will  never  af- 

^  Jbrd  convidion :  every  one  of  tafte  will  rejed  it 

as  folfe,  however  unqualified  to  dete&  the  follacy. 

At  the  fome  time,  though  no  man  of  tafte  will  aflent 

to  the  juroverb  as  holding  true  in  every  cafe,  no 

«  _ 

man  will  affirm  that  it  holds  true  in  no  cafe :  ob- 
j^s  there  are,  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  like  or 

diflike 
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diflike  indifferently,  without  any  imputation  upon 
our  tafte.  Were  a  philofopher  to  make  a  fcale  for 
human  pleafures,  he  would  not  think  of  making 
diviiions  without  end  ;  but  would  rank  together 
many  pleafures  arifing  perhaps  from  different  obf 
jeds,  either  as  equally  conducing  to  happinefs,  or 
differing  fo  imperceptibly  as  to  make  a  feparation 
unneceflary.  Nature  hath  taken  this  courfe,  at 
leafl  it  appears  fo  to  the  generality  of  mankind* 
There  may  be  fubdivifions  without  end  ;  but  we 
are  only  fenfible  of  the  groffer  divifions,  compre- 
hending each  of  them  various  pleafures  equally 
affecting  j  to  thefe  the  proverb  is  applicable  in  the 
ilrifteft  fenfe  j  for  with  refped  ^o  pleafures  of  the 
fame  rank,  what  ground  can  there  be  for  prefer- 
ring one  before  another?  if  a  preference  in  fa<ft 
be  given  by  any  individual,  it  cannot  proceed 
from  tafte,  but  from  cuftom,  imitation,  or  fome 
peculiarity  of  mind. 

Nature,  in  her  fcale  of  pleafures,  has  been  fpa- 
ring  of  divifions :  ftie  hath  wifely  and  benevolently 
filled  every  divifion  with  many  pleafures  ;  in  or- 
der that  individuals  may  be  contented  with  their 
own  lot,  without  envying  that  of  others.  Many 
hands  muft  be  employed  to  procure  us  the  conve- 
niences of  life ;  and  it  is  neceffary  that  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  bufinefs,  whether  more  or  lefs  a- 
greeable,  be  filled  with  hands  :  a  tafte  too  refined 
would  obftrud  that  plan  j  for  it  would  croud  fome 
employments,  leaving  others,  no  lefs  ufeful,  to- 

VoL.  II.  I  i  tally 
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tally  negle£ied.  In  our  prefent  condition,  lucky 
it  is  that  the  plurality  are  not  delicate  in  their 
choice,  but  fall  in  readily  with  the  occupations, 
pleafures,  food  and  company,  that  fortune  throws 
in  their  way  j  and  if  at  firft  there  be  any  difplea- 
iing  circumflance,  cuftom  foon  makes  it  eaiy. 

The  prpverb  will  hold  true  as  to  the  particulars 
now  explained  ;  but  when  applied  in  general  to 
every  fubjecl  of  tafte,  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered are  infuperable.  We  need  only  to  men- 
tion the  difficulty  that  arifes  from  human  nature 
itfelf ;  do  we  not  talk  of  a  good  and  a  bad  tafle  ? 
of  a  right  and  a  wrong  tafle  ?  and  upon  that  fup- 
pofition,  do  we  not,  with  great  confidence,  cen- 
fure  writers,  painters,  architeds,  and  every  one 
who  deals  in  the  fine  arts  ?  Are  fuch  criticifins 
abfurd,  and  void  of  common  fenfe?  have  the  fore- 

^  going  expreffioris,  familiar  in  all  languages  and 
among  all  people,  no  fort  jof  meaning  ?  This  can 

^  hardly  be ;  for  what  is  univerfal,  muft  have  a 
foundation  in  nature.  If  we  can  reach  that  foun- 
dation, the  ftandard  of  tafte  will  no  longer  be  a 
fecret- 

We  have  a  fenfe  or  conviftion  of  a  common 
^*  nature,  not  only  in  our  own  fpecies,  but  in  every 
fpecies  of  animals :  and  our  convidlion  is  verified 
by  experience ;  for  there  appears  a  remarkable 
uniformity  among  creatures  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
a  deformii^y  no  lefs  remarkable  among  creatures 
of  different  kinds.  This  common  nature  is  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  to  be  a  model  or  ftandard  for  each  indivi- 
dual that  belongs  to  the  kind.  Hence  it  is  a  won- 
der to  find  an  individual  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether  in  its.internal 
or  external  con(lru6tion :  a  child  born  with  aver- 
fion  to  its  mother's  milk,  is  a  wonder,  no  lefs 
than  if  born  without  a  mouth,  or  with  more  than 
one  *.  This  conviftion  of  a  common  nature  in 
every  fpecies,  paves  the  way  finely  for  diftribu- 
ting  things  into  genera  ^ndjpecies  ;  to  which  we 
are  extremely  prone,  not  only  with  regard  to  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  where  nature  has  led  the 
way  ;  but  alfo  with  regard  to  many  other  things, 
where  there  is  no  ground  for  fuch  diftribution, 
but  fancy  merely. 

With  refpeft  to  the  common  nature  of  man  in  u 
particular,  we  have  a  conviftion  that  it  is  invari- 
able not  lefs  than  univerfal ;  that  it  will  be  the 
fame  hereafter  as  at  prefent,  and  as  it  was  in  time 
pafl ;  the  fame  among  all  nations  and  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Nor  are  we  deceived  j  be-^ 
caufe,  giving  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cful- 
ture  and  gradual  refinement  of  manners,  the  fadt 
correfponds  to  our  conviftion. 

We  are  fo  conftituted,  as  to  conceive  this  com- 
mon nature,  to  be  not  only  invariable,  but  alfo 
perfea^  or  right;  and  confequently  that  indivi- 

I  i  2  duals 

*  See  Eflays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  part  i. 
eflay  2.  ch.  i. 
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duals  ou,fbt  tb  be  made  conformable  to  it.  Every 
<«i^remarkable  deviation  from  the  ftandard,  makes 
accordingly  an  impreflion  upon  us  of  imperfedlion, 
irregularity,  or  diforder  :  it  is  difagreeable,  and 
raifes  in  us  a  painful  emotion :  monllrous  births, 
exciting  the  curiofity  of  a  philofopher,  fail  not 
at  the  fame  time  to  excite  a  fort  of  horror. 

This  conviction  of  a  common  nature  or  ftand- 
ard  and  of  its  perfedion,  accounts  clearly  for  that 
remarkable  conception  we  have,  of  a  right  and  a 
wrong  fenfe  or  tafte  in  morals.  It  accounts  not 
lefs  clearly  for  the  conception  we  have  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  fenfe  or  tafte  in  the  fine  arts.  A 
man  who,  avoiding  objedts  generally  agreeable, 
delights  in  objeds  generally  difagreeable,  is  con- 
demned as  a  monfter :  we  difapprove  his  tafte  as 
bad  or  wrong,  becaufe  we  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion that  he  deviates  from  the  common  ftandard. 
If  man  were  fo  framed  as  not  to  have  any  notion 
of  a  common  ftandard,  the  proverb  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  would  hold  univerfally,  not  only 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  morals :  upon  that  fuppo> 
fition,  the  tafte  of  every  man,  with  refped  to 
both,  would  to  himfelf  be  an  ultimate  ftandard. 
But  as  the  convidion  of  a  common  ftandard  is 
'  univerfal  and  a  branch  of  our  nature,  we  intui- 
tively conceive  a  tafte  to  be  right  or  good  if  con- 
formable to  the  conmion  ftandard,  and  wrong  or 
bad  if  difconformable. 
No  particular  in  human  nature  is  more  univer- 
fal. 
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fal,  than  the  uiieafinefs  a  man  feels  when  in  mat-  ^ 
ters  of  importance  his  opinions  are  rejected  by 
others  :  why  (hould  difference  in  opinion  create 
uneafinefs,  more  than  difference  in  ftature,  in 
countenance,  or  in  drefs  ?  The  conviftion  of  a 
common  flandard  explains  the  myftery :  every  ^' 
man,  generally  fpeaking,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  opinions  agree  with  the  common  ienfe  of 
mankind,  is  therefore  difgufled  with  thofe  who 
think  differently,  not  as  differing  from  him,  but  as 
differing  from  the  common  flandard :  hence  in  all 
difputes,  we  find  the  parties,  each  of  them  equally 
appealing  conllantly  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind as  the  ultimate  rule  or  flandard.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  points  arbitrary  or  indifferent,  which  are 
not  fuppofed  to  be  regulated  by  any  flandard,  in- 
dividuals are  permitted  to  think  for  thcmfelves 
with  impunity :  the  fame  liberty  is  not  indulged 
with  refped  to  points  that  are  reckoned  of  mo- 
ment ;  for  what  reafon,  other  than  that  the  fland- 
ard by  which  thefe  are  regulated,  ought,  as  we 
judge,  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  opinion  in  all 
men  ?  In  a  word ^  to  this  convidion  of  a  common 
flandard  mufl  be  wholly  attributed,  the  pleafure 
we  take  in  thofe  who  efpoufe  the  fame  principles 
and  opinions  with  ourfelves,  as  well  as  the  averfion 
we  have  at  thofe  who  diflfer  from  us.  In  matters 
left  indifferent  by  the  flandard,  we  find  nothing  of 
the  fame  pleafure  or  pain :  a  bookifli  man,  unlefs 
fwayed  by  convenience,  relifheth  not  the  contem- 

I  i  3  plative 
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plative  man  more  then  the  adive ;  his  friends  and 
companions  are  chofen  indifferently  out  of  either 
clafs :  a  painter  conforts  with  a  poet  or  mufician, 
as  readily  as  with  thofe  of  his  own  art ;  and  one 
is  not  the  more  agreeable  to  me  for  loving  beef, 
as  I  doy  nor  the  lefs  agreeable  for  preferring  mut- 
ton. 

I  have  ventured  to  fay,  that  my  difguft  is  raifed, 
not  by  differing  from  me,  but  by  differing  from 
what  I  judge  to  be  the  common  ftandard.     This 
point,  being  of  importance,  ought  to  be  firmly 
eftablifhed.     Men,  it  is  true,  are  prone  to  flatter 
themfelves,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  their  opi- 
nions and  their  tafte  are  in  all  cefpedls  conform- 
able to  the  common  ftandard ;  but  there  may  be 
exceptions,  and  experience  fliows  there  are  fome : 
there  are  inftances  without  number,  of  perfons 
who  are  addided  to  the  groffer  amufements  of 
gaming,  eating,  drinking,  without  having  any  re- 
li(h  for  more  elegant  pleafures,  fuch,  for  example, 
as  are  afforded  by  the  fine  arts ;  yet  thefe  very 
perfons,  talking  the  fame  language  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  more  elegant 
pleafures,  and  they  invariably  approve  thofe  who 
have  a  more  refined  tafte,  being  afliamed  of  their 
own  as  low  and  fenfual.     It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
giving  a  reafon  for  this  Angular  impartiality, 
other  than  the  authority  of  the  common  ftandard 
with  refpeft  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  * : 

^  See  chap,  ii, 

Hn4 
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and  from  the  inftances  now  given,  we  difcover 
that^  the  authority  of  that  ftandard,  even  upon 
the  moft  grovelling  fouls,  is  fo  vigorous,  as  to  pre- 
vail over  felf-partiality,  and  to  make  them  def- 
pife  their  own  tafte  compared  with  the  more  ele- 
vated tafte  of  others. 

Uniformity  of  tafte  and  fentiment  refulting 
ficom  our  convidion  of  a  common  ftandard,  leads 
to  two  important  final  caufes ;  the  one  refpeding 
our  duty,  the  .other  our  paftime.  Barely  to  men- 
tion the  firft  fliall  he  fufficient,  becaufe  it  does 
not  properly  belong  to  |the  prefent  undertaking. 
Unhappy  it  would  be  for  us  did  not  uniformity 
prevail  in  morals :  fthat  our  adions  (hould  uni- 
formly be  direded  to  what  is  good  and  againft 
what  is  ill,  is  the  greateft  bleiSing  in  fociety ;  and 
in  order  to  uniformity  of  adlion,  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  fentiment  is  indifpenfable. 

With  refped  to  paftime  in  general,  and  the  fine 
arts  in  particular,  the  final  caufe  of  uniformity  is 
illuftrious.  Uniformity  of  tafte  gives  opportunity 
for  fumptuous  and  eleg%nt  buildings,  for  fine  gar- 
dens, and  extenfive  embelliftiments,  which  pleafe 
univerfally ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  without  uni- 
formity of  tafte,  there  could  not  be  any  fuitable 
reward,  either  of  profit  or  honour,  to  encourage 
men  of  genius-  to  labour  In  fuch  works,  and  to 
advance  them  toward  perfe<Slion.  The  fame  uni«- 
formity  of  tafte  is  equally  neceflary  to  perfedt  the 
art  of  mufic,  fculpture,  and  painting,  and  to  fup- 

I  i  4  port 
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port  the  expencc  they  require  after  they  are 
brought  to  perfedion.  Nature  is  in  every  parti- 
cular, confiftent  with  herfelf :  we  are  framed  by 
Nature  to  have  a  high  relifti  for  the  fine  arts, 
which  are  a  great  fource  of  happinefs,  and  friend- 
ly in  a  high  degree  to  virtue :  we  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  framed  with  uniformity  of  tafte,  to 
furnifli  proper  objefts  for  that  high  relifli ;  and 
if  uniforn^ity  did  not  prevail,  the  fine  arts  could 
never  have  made  any  figure. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  final  caufe  no  lefs 
illuftrious.  The  feparation  of  men  into  different 
claffes,  by  birth,  office,  or  occupation,  however 
neceffary,  tends  to  relax  the  connexion  that  ought 
to  be  among  members  of  the  fame  ftate  ;  which 
bad  effed  is  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  the  ac- 
cefs  all  ranks  of  people  have  to  public  fpectacles, 
and  to  amufements  that  are  beft  enjoyed  in  com- 
pany. Such  meetings,  where  every  one  partakes 
of  the  fame  pleafures  in  common,  are  no  flight 
fupport  to  the  focial  affedions. 

Thus,  upon  a  convidlion  common  to  the  fpecies 
is  ereded  a  ftandard  of  tafte,  which  without  hefi- 
tation  is  applied  to  the  tafte  of  every  individual. 
That  ftandard,  afcertaining  what  adions  are  right 
what  wrong,  what  proper  what  improper,  hath 
enabled  moralifts  to  eftablifh  rules  for  our  condud, 
from  which  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  fwerve.  We 
have  the  fame  ftandard  for  afcertaining  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  high  or  low, 

proper 
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proper  or  improper,  proportioned  or  difpropor** 
tioned  ;  and  here,  as  in  morals,  we.juilly  condemn 
every  tafte  that  deviates  from,  what  is  thus  afcer- 
tained  by  the  common  ftandard. 

That  there  exifts  a  rule  or  ftandard  in  nature  . 
for  trying  the  tafte  of  individuals,  in  the  fine  arts 
OS  well  as  in  morals,  is  a  discovery  ;  but  is  not 
fufficient  to  complete  the  talk  undertaken.  A 
branch  ftill  more  important  remains  upon  hand ; 
which  is,  to  afcertain  what  is  truly  the  ftandard 
of  nature,  that  we  may  not  lie  open  to  have  a  falfe  ^ 
ftandard  impofed  on  us.  But  what  means  ftiall  be 
employed  for  bringing  to  light  this  natural  ftand- 
ard ?  This  is  not  obvious :  for  when  we  have  re-  '- 
courfe  to  general  opinion  and  general .  pradice,  ^ 
we  arc  betrayed  into  endlefs  perplexities.  Hiftory 
informs  us,  that  nothing  is  more  variable  than  ^ 
tafte  in  the  fine  arts :  judging  by  numbers,  the 
Gothic  tafte  of  architedure  muft  be  preferred  be- 
fore that  of  Greece,  and  the  Chinefe  tafte  proba- 
bly before  either.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  various  taftes  that  have  prevailed  in  difterent 
ages  with  refpe£t  to  gardening,  and  ftill  prevail  in 
different  countries.  Defpifing  the  modeft  colour- 
ing of  nature,  women  of  fafiiion  in  France  daub 
their  cheeks  with  a  red  powder;  nay,  an  unnatu- 
ral fwelling  in  the  neck,  peculiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Alps,  is  reliflied  by  that  people.  But 
we  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  fuch  untoward 
inftances,  when  we  find  as  great  variety  in  morah 

opinions: 
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opinions :  was  it  not  among  fome  nations  held 
lawful  for  a  man  to  fell  his  children  for  flaves,  to 
expofe  them  in  their  infancy  to  wild  beads,  and 
to  punifli  them  for  the  crime  of  their  parents  ? 
was  any  thing  more  common  than  to  murder  an 
enemy  in  cold  blood  ?  nay  more,  did  not  law  once 
authorife  the  abominable  pradtice  of  human  facri- 
ficeSy  no  lefs  impious  than  immoral  ?  Such  aber- 
rations from  the  rules  of  morality  prove  only,  that 
men,  originally  favage  and  brutal,  acquire  not  ra* 
tionality  nor  delicacy  of  tafte  till  they  be  long  dif-- 
ciplined  in  fociety.  To  afcertain  the  rules  of  mo* ' 
rality,  we  appeal  not  to  the  common  fenfe  of  fa- 
vages,  but  of  men  in  their  more  perfect  date : 
and  we  make  the  fame  appeal  in  forming  the 
rules  that  ought  to  govern  the  fine  arts  :  in  nei- 
ther can  we  fafely  rely  on  a  local  or  tranfitory 
^^afte ;  but  on  what  is  the  moft  general  and  the 
moft  lafting  among  polite  nations. 

In  this  very  manner,  a  ftandard  for  morals  has 
been  afcertained  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy, 
and  is  daily  applied  by  able  judges  with  general 
fatisfadlion.  The  ftandard  of  tafte  in  the  fine  arts, 
is  not  yet  brought  to  fuch  perfection  ;  and  we  can 
account  for  its  flower  progrefs  :  the  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong  in  adions  is  vivid  and  diftindt,  becaufe 
its  objedts  are  clearly  diftinguifhable  from  each 
other ;  whereas  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
fine  arts  is  fsiint  and  wavering,  becaufe  its  objeds 
are  commonly  not  fo  clearly  diftinguifhable  from 

each 
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each  other,  and  there  appears  to  me  a  (triking 
final  caufe  in  thus  diftinguifliing  the  moral  fenfe 
from  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  former,  as  a  rule  of  condudl,  and  as  a  law  we 
ought  to  obey,  muft  be  clear  and  authoritative. 
The  latter  is  not  entitled  to  the  fame  privilege,  be- 
caufe  it  contributes  to  our  pleafure  and  amufement 
only  :  were  it  ftrong  and  lively,  it  would  ufurp 
upon  our  duty,  and  call  off  the  attention  from 
matters  of  greater  moment :  were  it  clear  and  au- 
thoritative, it  would  banifli  all  difference  of  tafte, 
leaving  no  diilindion  between  a  refined  tafte  and 
one  that  is  not  fo :  which  would  put  an  end  to 
rivalfhip,  and  confequently  to  all  improvement. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjedl.   However  lahguid 
and  cloudy  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  may  be 
as  to  the  fine  arts,  it  is  notwithftanding  the  only 
ftandard  in  thefe  as  well  as  in  morals.  True  it  is 
indeed,  that  in  gathering  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  more  circumfpeftion  is  requifite  with 
refped  to  the  fine  arts  than  with  refped  to  morals : 
upon  the  latter,  any  perfon  may  be  confulted :  but 
in  the  former,  a  wary  choice  is  neceflary,  for  to 
colleft  votes  indifferently  would  certainly  mif-  ^ 
lead  us.     Thofe  who  depend  for  food  on  bodily 
labour,  are  totally  void  of  tafte  ;  of  fuch  a  tafte  ^ 
atleaftascanbeofufein  thefinearts.   This  con- 
fideration  bars  the  greater  part  of  mankind ;  and  of 
the  remaining  part,  many  by  a  corrupted  tafte  are  v 
unqualified  for  voting.     The  common  fenfe  of 

mankind 
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mankind  muft  then  be  confined  to  the  few  that 
fall  not  under  thefe  exceptions.  But  as  fuch  fe- 
ledlion  feems  to  throw  matters  again  into  uncer- 

,  tainty,  we  muft  be  more  explicit  upon  this  branch 
of  our  fubjed. 

Nothing  tends  more  than  voluptuoufnefs  to  cor- 

-4rupt  the  whole  internal  frame,  and  to  vitiate  our 
tafte,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  in  morals : 
Voluptuoufnefs  never  fails,  in  courfe  of  time,  to 
extinguifh  all  the  fympathetic  aflfedlions,  and  to 
bring  onabeaftly  felfiflinefs,  which  leaves  nothing 

'  of  man  but  the  (hape :  about  excluding  fuch  per- 
fons  there  will  be  no  difpute.     Let  us  next  bring 

.under  trial,  the  opulent  who  delight  in  expence : 

^  the  appetite  for  fuperiority  and  refpedl,  inflamed 
by  riches,  is  vented  upon  coftly  furniture,  nume- 
rous attendants,  a  princely  dwelling,  fumptuous 
feafts,  every  thing  fuperb  and  gorgeous,  to  amaze 
and  humble  all  beholders  :  fimplicity,  elegance, 
propriety,  and  things  natural,  fweet,  or  amiable, 
are  defpifed  or  neglected  :  for  thefe  are  not  appro* 
priated  tothe  rich,  nor  make  a  figure  in  the  public 
eye :  in  a  word,  nothing  is  relifhed,  but  what 
ferves  to  gratify  pride,  by  an  imaginary  exaltation 
of  the  poffeifor  above  thofe  who  furround  him. 
Such  fentiments  contradl  the  heart,  and  make 
every  principle  give  way  to  felf-love :  benevolence 
and  public  fpirit,  with  all  their  refined  emotions, 
are  little  felt,  and  lefs  regarded ;  and  if  thefe  be 

excluded 
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eluded,  there  can  be  no  place  for  the  faiiit  and 
delicate  emotions  of  the  fine  art& 

The  excliifion  of  clafles  lb  many  and  numerous, 
reduces  within  a  narrow  compafs  thofe  who  are 
qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine  arts.  Many  cir- 
cumftances  are  neceflary  to  form  fuch  a  judge  : 
There  mud  be  a  good  natural  tafte ;  that  is,  a  tafte"^ 
approaching,  at  lead  in  feme  degree,  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  tafte  above  defcribed  ^  :  that  tafte  muft 
be  improved  by  education,  reflediion,  and  expe- 
rience f :  it  muft  be  preferred  in  vigour  by  living 
regularly,  by  ufing  the  goods  of  fortune  with  mo- 
deration 

*  Chap.  2.  part  2. 

f  That  thefe  particulars  are  ufeful,  it  may  be  faid  necef- 
fary,  for  acquiring  a  difcerning  tafte  ia  the  fine  arts,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  fa^s,  which  (fiow  the  influence  of 
experience  (ingly.  Thole  who  live  in  the  world  and  in  good 
company,  are  qu!ck-(ighted  with  reipeft  to  every  defeft  or 
irregularity  in  behaviour :  the  very  flighted  (ingularity  in 
motion,  in  fpeech,  or  in  drefs,  which  to  a  peaiant  would  be 
inviiible,  eicapes  not  their  obfervation.  The  mod  minute 
difierences  in  the  human  countenance,  (6  minute  as  t6  be  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  words,  are  dlflindly  perceived  by  the 
plained  perfon  ;  while  at  the  fame  titne,  the  generality  h^ve 
very  little  difcernment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals  to  which 
they  are  lefs  ac^cudomed  :  Sheep,  for  example,  appear  to  have 
all  the  fame  fece,  except  to  the  (hepherd,  who  knows  every 
individual  in  his  flock,  as  he  does  his  relations  and  neighbours* 
The  very  populace  in  Athens  were  critics  in  language,  in 
pronunciation,  and  even  in  eloquence,  barraogues  being  their 

daily 
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peal  to  thefe  principles  muft  ncceflarily  be  deci- 
fivt  of  every  controverfy  that  can  arife  upon  mat- 
ters of  tafte.     In  general,  every  doubt  with  rela- 
'tion  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man,  or  ftandard  of 
.   tafte,  may  be  cleared  by  the  fame  appeal ;  and  to 
y'iinfold  thefe  principles  is  the  declared  purpofe  of 
^the  prefent  underuking. 
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APPENDIX. 

Terms   depixeo  or  explained. 

1.T7  VERY  thing  we  perceive  or  are  confcious 
JLj  of,  whether  a  being  or  a  quality,  a  paf- 
fion  or  an  adlion,  is  with  refpeii  to  the  percipient 
termed  an  obJeSl.  Some  objefts  appear  to  be  in- 
ternal, or  within  the  mind  ;  paffion,  for  example^ 
thinking,  volition  :  Some  external ;  fuch  as  every 
objedt  of  fight,  of  hearing,  of  fmell,  of  touch,  of 
tafte. 

2.  That  aft  of  the  mind  whith  makes  known  to 
me  an  external  object,  is  termed  perception.  That 
adt  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to  me  an  in- 
ternal objedt,  is  termed  conjcioufnefs.  The  power 
or  faculty  from  which  confcioufnefs  proceeds,  is 
termed  an  internal fenfe.  The  power  or  faculty 
from  which  perception  proceeds,  is  termed  an  ex^ 
ternalfenfe*  This  diflindtion  f  efers  to  the  objcfts 
of  our  knowledge  ;  for  the  fenfes,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  are  all  of  them  powers  or  fa* 

culties  of  the  mind  ** 

3-  But 

i 

.♦  I  havii  comt3lied  with  all  who  h^ve  gone  before  me  ia 

defcribing  the  ienies  tmernal  and  exttr>  al  to  be  powers  or  fa* 

culties  5  and  yet,  after  much  attention,  I  have  not  difcoverad 

any  thing  a^ive  in  their  operations  to  entitle  them  to  thatcha« 

Vol.  II.  K  k  rafter. 
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3.  But  as  felf  is  an  objedl  that  cannot  be  tenned 
either  external  or  internal,  the  faculty  by  which  I 
have  knowledge  of  myfelf,  is  a  fenfe  that  cannot 
properly  be  termed  either  internal  or  external. 

4.  By  the  eye  we  perceive. figure,  colour,  mo- 
tion, &c. :  by  the  ear  we  perceive  the  different 
qualities  of  found,  high,  low,  loud,  foft :  by  touch 
we  perceive  rough,  fmooth,  hot,  cold,  &c. :  by 
tafte  we  perceive  fweet,  four,  bitter,  &c, :  by 
finell  we  perceive  fragrant,  fetid,  &c.  Thefe  qua- 
lities partake  the  common  nature  of  all  qualities, 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  an  independent  exifl- 
ence,  but  muft  belong  to  fome  being  of  which  they 

rad^er.  The  following  chain  of  thought  hts  led  me  to  hefitat^ 
One  being  operates  on  another  :  the  firft  is  a^^ive,  the  other 
paf&ve.  If  the  firft  a£l,  it  muft  have  a  power  to  ad  :  if  an 
eflfeA  be  produced  on  the  other,  it  muft  have  a  capaciiy  to 
have  that  efied  produced  upon  it.  Fire  melts  wax,  ergo  fire 
has  a  power  to  produce  that  ef&d  5  and  wax  muft  be  capa« 
ble  to  have  that  effeA  produced  in  it.  Now  as  to  the  fenies. 
A  tree  in  flourifh  makes  an  impreffion  on  me,  and  by  that 
means  I  fee  the  tree.  But  in  this  operation  I  do  not  find 
that  the  mind  is  a^ive }  (eeing  the  tree  is  only  an  efleA  pro- 
duced on  it  by  intervention  of  the  rays  of  light.  What 
ftems  to  have  led  us  into  an  error  is  the  vKfrd/eeing,  which^ 
under  the  form  of  an  adive  verb,  has  a  paflive  fignification. 
I  fee/  is  a  fimilar  example  ^  fer  to  feel  is  certainly  not  to  aA, 
but  the  effeA  of  being  afled  upon  :  the  feeling  pleafiire  is 
the  effeA  produced  in  my  mind  when  a  bcautifiil  objeA  is 
preiented.  Perception  accordingly  is  not  an  a^ion,  but  an 
ttk6i  produced  in  the  mind.  Seniation  is  another  etk^  :  it 
is  the  pleafure  I  feel  upon  perceiving  what  is  agreeable. 

are 
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are  projierties  or  attributed.  A  being  with  refpeft 
to  its  properties  or  attributes  is  termed  a  JuhjtSt^ 
oxfuhjlratum.  ETetyfubftr^tufnof  vifible  qualities, 
is  ttrmedjub^ance ;  and  of  tangibk  qualities,  body^ 
,  5.  Subftance  and  found  are  perceived  as  exifting 
at  a  diftance  from  the  organ ;  often  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance.  But  fmell,  touch,  andtafte,  are  per-- 
ceired  as  exifting  at  the  organ  of  fenfe. 

6.  The  objeds  of  external  fenfe  are  various. 
Subftances  are  perceived  by  the  eye ;  bodies  by 
the  touch.  Sounds,  taftes,  and  fmells,  paffin^ 
commonly  under  the  name  of  iecondary  qualities, 
requite  more  explanation  dian  there  is  room  for 
here.  All  the  objeds  of  internal  fenfe  are  attri* 
butes :  witnefs  deliberation,  reafoning,  refblution^ 
willing,  confenting,  which  ftre  internal  anions. 
Paffions  and  emotions,  which  are  internal  agita** 
tions,  are  alfo  attributes.  With  regard  to  the  for* 
mer,  I  am  confcious  of  being  a£tive ;  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  I  am  confit^ous  of  being  pafflve. 

7.  Again,  we  are  confcious  of  internal  adion 
as  in  the  head ;  of  paffions  and  emotions  as  in 
the  heart. 

8.  Many  aAions  may  be  exerted  internally,  and 
many  effe^  produced,  of  which  we  are  unconfci« 
ous  :  when  we  inveftigate  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  other  internal  mo- 
tions upon  which  life  depends,  it  is  the  moft  pro- 
bable opinion  that  fbme  internal  power  is  the  caufe ; 
and  if  fo,  we  are  unconfcious  of  the  operatioiks  of 
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that  power.  Biit  confcioufheis  being  implied  in 
the  very  meaning  of  deliberating,  reafoning,  re- 
folving,  willing,  confenting,  fuch  operations  can* 
not  efcape  our  knowledge*  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
of  paffions  and  emotions ;  for  no  internal  agitation^ 
is  denominated  a  pai&on  or  emotion,  but  what  we 
are  confcious  of. 

9.  The  mind  is  not  always  the  fame  :  by  turns 
it  is  cheerful,  melancholy,  calm,  peevifh,  &c. 
Thefe  differences  may  not  improperly  be  de- 
nominated tones. 

la  Perception  and  fenfation  are  commonly  rec- 
koned fynonimous  terms,  lignifying  that  internal 
2&  by  which  external  objedls  are  made  known  to 
us.  But  they  ought  to  be  diiCinguilhed.  Percei- 
ving is  a  general  term  for  hearing,  feeing,  ta- 
iling, touching,  fmelling ;  and  therefore  percep- 
tion fignifies  every  internal  ad  by  which  we  arc 
made  acquainted  with  external  objects  :  thus  we 
are  faid  to  perceive  a  certain  animal,  a  certain  co- 
lour, found,  tafte,  Imell,  &c.  Senjation  properly 
iignifies  that  internal  ad  by  which  we  are  made 
confcious  pf  pleafure  or  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of 
ienfe  :  thus  we  have  a  fenfation  of  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  warmth,  from  a  fragrant  fmell,  from 
a  fw^t  tafte ;  and  of  the  pain  arifing  from  a 
wound,  from  a  fetid  fmell,  from  a  difagreeable 
tafte.  In  perception,  my  attention  is  directed  to 
the  external  objed :  in  fenfation,  it  is  direded 

to  die  pleafure  or  pain  I  feeL 

The 
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Theterms  perception  zndfenjation  are  fometimes 
employed  to  fignify  the  objeds  of  perception  and 
fenfation.  Perception  in  that  fenfe  is  a  general 
term  for  every  external  thing  we  perceiye  ;  and 
fenfation  a  general  term  for  every  pleafure  and 
pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fenfe, 

II.  Conception  is  different  from  perception. 
The  latter  includes  a  conviftion  of  the  reality  of 
its  object  ;  the  former  does  not ;  for  I  can  con* 
ceive  the  moil  extravagant  ftories  told  in  a  ro* 
mance,  without  having  any  convi61:ion  of  their 
reality.  Conception  differs  alfo  from  imagina- 
tion. By  the  power  of  fancy  I  can  imagine  a  ^ 
golden  mountain,  or  an  ebony  (hip  with'  fails  and 
ropes  of  filk.  When  I  defcribe  a  pi£lure  of  that 
kind  to  another,  the  idea  he  forms  of  it  is  termed 
B,  conception.  Imagination  is  adive,  conceptioji  / 
is  paifive. 

12.  Feeling,  befide  denoting  one  of  the  external 
fenfes,  is  a  general  term,  fignifying  that  internal 
adl  by   which   we   are   made  confdous  of  our 
-^pleafures  and  our  pains  ;  for  it  is  not  limited,  as 
fenfation  is,  to  any  one  fort.    Thus,  feeling  be- 
ing the  genus  of  which  fenfation  is  a  fpecies,  their 
meaning  is  the  fame  when  applied  to  pleafure  and 
pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fisnfe :  and  accordingly 
we  fay  indifferently,  '*  I  feel  pleafure  from  heat, 
<*  and  pain  from  cold,"  pc,   "  I  have  a  fenfation 
<*  of  pleafure  from  heat,  and  of  pain  from  cold." 
J^ut  the  meaning  of  feeling,  as  is  faid,  is  much 
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more  exteniive :  It  is  proper  to  &y,  I  feel  plea* 
fare  in  a  fumptuQus  building,  in  love,  in  friend- 
ihip  ;  and  pain  in  lofing  a  child^  in  revenge,  in 
envy :  fenlation  is  not  properly  Applied  to  aaj  of 
thefe. 

The  tJtim  feeling  is  frequently  ufed  in  a  lels  pro- 
per fenfe,  to  fignify  what  we  feel  or  are  confcious 
of;  and  in  that  fenfe  it  is  a  general  term  for  all 
our  palfions  and  emotions^  and  for  all  our  other 
pleafures  and  pains. 

1 3.  That  we  cannot  perceive  an  external  objefi 
till  an  impreffion  is  made  upon  our  body,  is  pro- 
bable from  reafon,  and  is  afqertained  by  expe- 
rience.    But  it  is  not  neceiTary  that  we  be  made 
fenfible  of  the  impreffion  :  in  touching,  in  tafting, 
and  in  fmelling,  we  are  fenfible  of  the  impreffion ; 
but  not  in  feeing  and  hearing.  We  know  indeed 
from  experiments,  that  before  we  perceive  a  vifi- 
ble  objed:,  its  image  is  fpread  upon  the  retina  tuni- 
ca ;  and  that  before  we  perceive  a  found,  an  im- 
preffion is  made  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  :  but 
we  are  not  confcious  either  of  the  organic  image 
or  of  the  organic  impreffion  ;  nor  are  we  confci- 
ous of  any  other  operation  preparatory  to  the  ad 
of  perception :  all  we  can  fay,  is,  that  we  fee 

that  river,  or  hear  that  trumpet  *. 

i4«  Objeds 

*  Yet  a  (iogular  opinion  that  impreffions  are  the  only  ob- 
jeds  of  perception,  has  been  elpouied  by  (bme  philoibphen 
of  no  mean  rank  >  not  attending  to  the  foregoing  peculiarity 
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14.  Objefts  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to 
the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory.     When  I  re- 
cal  an  objedl  of  fight  in  that  manner,  it  appears 
to  me  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  original  furvey » 
only  lefs  diftind.     For  example,  having  feen  ye- 
fterday  a  fpreading  oak  growing  on  the  brink  of  a 
river,  I  endeavour  to  recal  thefe  objedls  to   my 
mind.     How  is  this  operation  performed  ?  Do  I 
endeavour  to  form  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  them 
or  reprefentative  image  ?  Not  fo.  I  tranfport  my- 
felf  ideally  to  the  place  where  I  faw  the  tree  and 
river  yefterday  )  upon  which  I  have  a  perception 
of  thefe  objei^s,  fimilar  in  all  refpeds  to  the  per- 
ception I  had  when  I  viewed  them  with  my  eyes, 
only  lefs  diftindt.     And  in  this  recolledlion,  I  am 
not  confcious  of  a  picture  or  reprefentative  image, 
more  than  in  the  original  furvey  :  the  perception 
is  of  th^  tree  and  river  themfelves,  as  at  firft.     I 
•confirm  this  by  another  experimwt.     After  2X7 
tentively  furveying  a  fine  ftatue,  I  clofe  my  eyefs. 
What  follows  ?  The  fame  objed:  continues^  with- 
in the  ienfes  of  (eeing  and  hearing,  that  we  perceive  objeAs 
without  being  conicious  of  an  organic  impreflion,  or  of  any 
impreflion.     See  the  Treatife  upon  Human  Nature  :  where 
we  find  the  following  padiige,  book  i.  p.  4.  fc^.  2.  '*  Pn>- 
**  perly  (peaking,  it  is  qo(  our  body  we  perceive  when  we  re- 
**  gard  our  limbs  and  m.embers  ;  (b  that  the  afcribing  a  real 
'^  and  corporeal  exiftence  to  thefe  imprei&onsy  or  to  their  ob- 
*^  je{\s,  is  an  aA  of  the  mind  as  difficult  to.  explain,  &q«'^ 
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put  any  difference  but  that  it  is  lefs  diilind  thau 
formerly"^.    This  indiftind  fecondary  perception 

of  an  objedy  \s  termed  ai)  ide£fi    And  therefore 

the 

* 

*  This  experiment,  which  every  one  n^ay  reiterate  till  eox 
tire  (atisfa6lion  be  obtained,  is  of  greater  importance  than  at 
firft  view  may  appear ;  for  it  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  a  cele- 
brated  do^rine,   which  for  more  than  two  thou  (and  years 
has  mifled  many  philoibpt^ers.     This  do^rine  as  delivered  by 
Ariftotle  is  in  fubAance,   ^'  That  of  every  objed^  of  though^ 
*^  there  mud  be  in  the  mind  fome  form,  phantafm,  or  fpe* 
**  cies ;   that  things  fenfible  are  perceived   and  remembered 
*^  by  means  of  (enHble  phantafms,  and  things  intelligible  by 
^*  intelligible  phf^ntafms  ;  and  that  thefe  phantafms  have  the 
*'  form  of  the  object  without  the  matter,  as  the  imprefiion 
'^  of  a  fcal  upon  wax  has  the  form  of  a  (eal  without  its 
*'  matter."     The  followers  of  Ariftotle  add,  "  That   the 
**  fenGble  and  intelligible  forms  of  things,  are  (ent  forth 
'^  from  the  things  them  (elves,  and  make  impreflions  upon  the 
*'  paflive  iotelle^,  which  impreflions  are  perceived  by  th^ 
**  aAive  intelle<fl."    This  notion  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  Epicurus,  which  is,   *'  That  all  things  fend  forth  con- 
''  ftantly  and  in   every  dire^ion,  flender  ghofts   or  films  of 
^'  them(elves,  {tenuiajimulaeray  as  exprefted  by  his  commen- 
**  tator  Lucretius)  ;    which  ftriking  upon  the  mind,  are 
**  the  means  of  perception,  dreaming,"  4yc,     Des  Cartes, 
bent  to  oppo(e  Ariftotle,  reje^s  the  dod^rine  pf  ienftble  and 
intelligible  phantafms  >  maintaining  however  the  fame  doc- 
trine in   eftedl.  namely,  That  we  perceive  nothing  external 
but  by  means  of  fbme  image  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
mind  :  and  the(e  images  he  terms  ideas.    According  to  the(e 
fihiloibphers,  we  perceive  nothing  immediately  but  phan- 
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the  precife  and  accurate  definition  of  an  idea  in 
contradiftin(9:ion  to  an  original  perception,  is, 
**  That  perception  of  a  real  objed  which  is  raifed 

"  in 

tafms  or  ideas  ;  and  from  thefe  we  infer,  by  reafoning,  the 
exigence  of  external  objeds.  Locke,  adopt'ng  this  doc* 
trine,  employs  almoft  the  whole  of  his  book  about  ideas* 
He  holds,  that  we  canaot  perceive,  remember,  nor  imagine, 
^ny  thing,  but  by  haviogan  idea  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind* 
He  agrees  with  Des  Cartes,  that  we  can  have  no  know^ 
ledge  of  things  external,  but  what  we  acquire  by  reafbning 
upon  their  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind  ;  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  we  are  confcious  of  thefe  ideas  or  images,  and  ot 
nothing  elfe.  Thofe  who  talk  the  moil  intelligibly  explain 
the  dodlrine  thus  i  When  I  fee  in  a  mirror  a  man  ftanding 
behind  me,  the  immediate  object  of  my  fight  is  his  image, 
without  which  I  could  not  fee  him  :  in  like  manner,  when  1 
(ee  a  tree  or  a  houfe,  there  muft  be  an  image  of  thefe  ob- 
jeds in  my  brain  or  in  my  mind  ^  which  image  is  the  im- 
mediate ob}c€t  of  my  perception  j  and  by  means  of  that 
image  I  perceive  the  externarobjed. 

One  would  not  readily  liifped  any  harm  in  this  ideal 
fyftem,  other  than  the  leading  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  meta- 
phyiical  errors,  in  order  to  account  for  our  knowledge  of  ex* 
ternal  objeds,  which  is  more  truly  and  more  (imply  account- 
ed for  by  direA  perception.  And  yet  fome  late  writers 
have  been  able  to  extrafl  from  it  death  and  dedrudion 
to  the  whole  world,  levelling  all  down,  to  a  mere  chaos  of 
ideas.  Dr  Berkeley,  upon  authority  of  the  philofophers 
named,  taking  for  granted  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  ob- 
je^  but  what  is  in  the  mind,  diicovered,  that  the  reafoAtng 
^ipployed  by  Des  Cartes  and  Locke  to  infer  the  exiAeace 
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**  in  the  mind  b;jr  the  power  of  memory.'*  Every 
thing  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  whether  inter- 
nal 

of  external  objeds,  Is  inconclufive ;  nnd  upon  that  difeovery 
ventured,  againft  commoa  fenns,  to  annihilate  totally  the 
material  world.  And  a  later  writer,  di(covering  that  Berke- 
ley's  arguments  might  with  equal  fuccefi  be  applied  againft 
immaterial|beings,  ventures  ftill  more  bddly  to  lejeA  by  the 
lump  the  immaterial  world  as  well  as  the  material }  leaving 
nothing  in  nature  but  images  or  ideas  floating  xiv  vacuo^  with- 
out affording  them  a  fingle  mind  for  (helter  or  fopport. 

When  fiich  wild  and  extravag^ant  Qonfequencet  can  he 
drawn  from  the  ideal  fyftem,  it  might  have  been  expeA- 
ed,  that  no  man  who  is  not  crazy  would  have  ventured  to 
ereft  fuch  a  fuperftmfture,  till  he  ihould  firft  be  certain 
beyond  all  doubt  of  a  ibUd  foundation.  And  yet  upon  in- 
quiry, we  find  the  foundation  of  this  terrible  do6bripe  to 
be  no  better  than  a  fhallow  metaphyfical  argument,  namely, 
*^  That  no  being  can  ad  but  where  it  is$  and,  consequently, 
*'  that  it  cannot  aft  upon  any  fubjefk  at  a  diftance."  This 
argument  poflefTes  indeed  one  eminent  advantage,  that  its 
obfcurity,  like  that  of  an  oracle,  is  apt  to  impofe  upon  the 
reader,  who  is  willing  to  confider  it  as  a  demonftration, 
becaufe  he  does  not  clearly  fee  the  fallacy*  The  beft  way 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  is  to  draw  it  out  of  its  obfeurity,  and 
to  ftate  it  in  a  clear  light,  as  follows.  **  No  iubjeA.  can  be 
**  perceived  unleft  it  a6l  upon  the  min4,  but  no  diftant  fub- 
''jeft  can  z£k  upon  the  mind,  becaufe  no  being  can  a£t 
^^  but  where  it  is  :  and,  therefore,  the  immediate  ol^ed 
''  of  perception  muft  be  fomething  united  to  the  mind,  (b 
**  as  to  be  able  to  aft  upon  it/'  Here  the  argument  is 
completed  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  from  it  is  derived  the  Tap- 
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nal  or  external,  paffions,  emotions,  thinking,  re- 
folving,  willing,  heat,  cold,  &Cf  as  wdl  as  ex- 
ternal 

pofed  neceffity  of  phantafins  or  ideas  united  to  the  mind, 
as  the  only  objeds  of  perception.  It  is  fingularly  unlucky, 
that  this  argument  concludes  diredly  againfi  the  very  fyftem 
of  which  it  is  the  only  foundation  j  for  how  can  phantafms 
or  ideas  be  raiftd  in  the  mind  by  things  at  a  dtftaace» 
if  things  %t  a  diftaoce  cannot  afi  upon  the  ;mind  ?  I  (ay 
more,  that  it  affum^  a  propofition  as  true,  without  evt- 
dence,  namely^  That  no  difiant  fubje£l  can  ad  upon  the 
mindf  This  propofition  undoubtedly  requires  evidence,  for 
it  is  not  intuttiyely  certain*.  And,  therefore,  till  the  propo- 
fition be  demon^ated,  every  man  without  icruple  may  rely 
upon  the  convi£tiop  of  his  fenfes,  that  he  hears  and  ^9 
things  at  a  difisince. 

But  I  venture  a  bolder  itep,  which  is,  to  (how  that  the  pro- 
pofition is  falfe.   Admitting  that  no  being  can  a6k  but  where 
it  is,  is  there  any  thing  more  fimple  or  more  common,  than 
the  aiding  upon  fiibjeds  at  a  diflance  by  intermediate  means? 
This  holds  in  fad  with  refpeS  both  to  (eeing  and  hearing. 
When  I  fee  a  tree,  for  example,  rays  of  light  are  refleded 
from  the  tree  to  my  eye,  forming  a  pidure  upon  the  retina 
tunica  ;  but  the  objed  perceived  is  the  tree  itfelf,  not  the  rays 
of  light,  nor  the  pidure.     In  this  manner  difiant  objeds  are 
perceived,  without  any  adion  of  the  bbjed  upon  the  mind, 
or  of  the  mind  upon  the  objed.  Hearing  is  in  a  fimilar  cafe  : 
the  ear,  put  in  motion  by  thunder,  makes  an  imprefiion  upon 
the  drum  of  the  ear  5  but  this  imprefiion  is  not  what  I  he%r, 
it  is  the  thunder  itfelf  by  means  of  that  imprefiion. 

With  refped  to  vifion  in  particular,  we  are  profoundly  ig<^ 
norant  by  what  means  and  in  what  manner  thepidure  on  the 
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temal  objeds,  may  be  recalled  as  above,  by  the 
power  of  memory  *• 

15.  External  objeds  are  4iftinguifliable  into 

fimplc 


retina  tunica  contributes  to  produce  a  fight  of  the  obje£l. 
One  thing  only  is  clear,  that  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
that  pidluMy  it  is  as  natural  to  conceive  that  it  fiiould  be 
made  the  inftrument  of  difcovering  the  external  objed,  and 
not  itfelfy  as  of  difcovering  it&lf  only,  and  not  the  extepnal 
objed^« 

Upon  the  chimerical  confequences  drawn  from  the  ideal 
iyflem^  I  ihall  make  but  afrogle  refle6^ion.  Nature  deter- 
mines  us  neceflarily  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  fen (es ;  and 
upon  their  evidence  the  exiftenoe  of  jextemal  obje^s  is  to  us 
a  matter  ofintuitive  knowledge  and  abfbhite  certainty.  Vain 
therefore  is  the  attempt  of  Dr  Berkeley  and  of  his  followers, 
to  deceive  us,  by  a  metapbyfical  fubt-ilty,  into  a  diibelief  of 
what  we  cannot  entertain  even  the  flighteft  doubt. 

*  From  this  definition  of  an  idea,  the  following  pr<^fition 
muft  be  evident.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  in- 
nate idea.  If  the  original  perception  of  an  obje£^  be  not  in- 
nate, which  is  obvious  y  it  is  not  lefs  obvious,  that  the  idea, 
or  fecondary  perception  of  that  obje&  cannot  be  innate. 
And  yet,  to  prove  this  felf-evidont  pcopofition,  Locke  has 
bcftowed  a  whpl^^bqpk  <4  his  TreaM^e  upon  Human  Under- 
fianding.  Sp  neccflary  it  is  to  give  accurate  definitions, 
and  fb  preventive  of  difpute  are  definitions  when  accurate. 
Dr  Berkeley  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  another  propo- 
fition  equally  evident.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
g;eneral  idea  :  all  our  original  perceptions  are  of  particular 
objed^s,  and  our  fecondary  perceptions  or  ideas  mud  be  e- 
qually  ib* 
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fimple  and  complex.  Certain  founds  are  fo  fimple 
as  not  to  be  refolvable  into  parts  ;  and  fo  are  cer*. 
tain  taftes  and  fmells*  Objeds  of  touch  are  for 
the  moil  part  complex  :  they  are  not  only  hard  or 
fofty  but  alfo  imooth  or  rough,  hot  or  cold.  Of 
all  external  objeds,  vifible  objeds  are  commonly 
the  tnoft  complex  :  a  tree  is  compofed  of  a  trunk, 
branches,  leaves :  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize. 
But  as  an  action  is  not  refolvable  into  parts,  a  per- 
ception, being  an  ad  of  fenfe,  is  always  fimple. 
The  colour,  figure,  umbrage  of  a  fpreading  oak, 
raife  not  different  perceptions  :  the  perception  is. 
one,  that  of  a  tree,  coloured,  figured,  &c.  A 
quality  is  never  perceived  feparately  from  the  fub- 
je£t ;  nor  a  part  from  the  whole.  There  is  a 
mental  power  of  abftradion,  of  which  afterward; 
but  the  eye  never  abftrads,  nor  any  other  exter- 
nal fenfe. 

16.  Many  particulars  befide  thofe  mentioned 
enter  into  the  perception  ofvifibleobjeds,  motion, 
reft,  place,  fpace,  time,  number,  &c.  Thefe,  all 
of  them,  denote  fimple  ideas,  and  for  that  reafon 
admit  not  of  a  definition.  All  that  can  be  done, 
is  to  point  out  how  they  are  acquired.  The  ideas 
of  motion  and  of  reft,  are  familiar  even  to  a  child, 
from  feeing  its  nurfe  fometimes  walking,  fometimes 
fitting :  the  former  it  is  taught  to  call  motion ;  the 
latter,  refi.  Place  enters  into  every  perception  of 
a  vifible  object :  the  objed  is  perceived  to  exift, 

and 
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ahd  to  exift  fomeWher^,  on  the  right  halid  or  on 
the  kfl,  sltid  t^h^re  it  eidfts  is  termed  ^A^^.  Aik 
a  child  when!  ltd  itiother  is,  or  iti  what  place  :  it 
will  anfwer  rd^dily,  (he  is  in  the  garden.  Space  is 
conneifted  i*^ith  fizef  or  biilk:  every  piece  of  matter 
occupies  room  ot^dce  in  proportion  to  its  bulk. 
A  child  perceives  that  whein  its  little  box  is  filled 
with  plaj^hings,  there  is  no  room  orfpacefbrmore. 
Space  is  alfo  applied  to  fignify  the  diftance  of  vifi- 
ble  objedls  from  each  other;  aiid  fuch  fpace  ac- 
eordingij  can  be  nteafured.  Dinner  comes  after 
breakfafl^  and  flipper  after  dinner :  a  child  per- 
ceives an  iiiterval,  and  that  interval  it  learns  to  call 
time.  A  child  fometimes  is  alone  with  its  nlirfe :  its 
mother  is  fometiitoes  in  the  room ;  and  fometimes 
alfo  its  brothers  dnd  fifters.  It  perceives  a  differ- 
ence between  many  and  few ;  atid  that  differ- 
ence it  is  taught  to  call  number. 

17.  The  primary  perception  of  a  vifibleobjed, 
is  more  complete,  lively  and  diftind,  than  that 
of.any  other  objed.  And  for  that  reafbn,  an  idea 
or  fecondary  perception  of  a  vifible  objed,  is  alfo 
more  complete,  lively,  and  diftin£t,  than  that  of 
any  other  objed.  A  fine  paffage  in  mufib,  may, 
for  a  moment,  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with  toler- 
able accuracy ;  but,  after  the  fiiorteil  interval,  it 
becomes  no  lefs  obfcure  than  the  ideas  of  the  o- 
ther  objeds  mentioned. 

18.  As  the  range  of  an  individual  is  commonly 
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within  a  narrow  fpace,  it  ra;rely  happens,  that 
every  thing  necefiary  to  be  known  comes  under 
our  own  perceptions.  Language  is  an  admirable 
contrivance  for  fuppljing  that  deficiency ;  for  by 
language  every  man's  perceptions  may  be  com- 
municated to  all :  and  the  fame  may  be  done  by 
painting  and  other  imitative  arts.  The  feciiity  of 
conununication  depends  on  the  livelinefs  of  the 
ideas  ;  efpecisilly  in  language,  which  hitherto  has 
not  arrived  at  greateir  perfedion  than  to  exprels 
clear  ideas :  hence  it  is,  that  poets  and  orators,  who 
are  extremely  fucceisful  in  defcribing  objedis  of 
fight,  find  objeds  Qf  the  other  fenfes  too  faint  and 
obfcure  for  language.  An  idea  thus  acquired  of 
an  objedt  at  fecoiid  hand,  ought  to  be  diftinguift- 
ed  from  an  idea  of  memory,  though  their  re- 
femblance  has  occafioned  the  fame  term  idea  to 
be  applied  to  both  ;  which  is  to  be  regretted,  be- 
caufe  ambiguity  in  the  fignification  of  words  is  a 
great  obftrudlion  to  accur^y  of  conception.  Thus 
Nature  hath  furniihed  the  means  of  multiplying 
ideas  without  end,  and  of  providing  every  indivi- 
dual with  a  fufficien^  ftock  to  anfwer,  not  only  the 
neceffities,  but  even  the  elegancies  of  life. 

19.  Further,  man  is  endued  with  a  fort  of  crea- 
tive power :  he  can  fabricate  images  of  things  that 
have  no  exiilence.  The  materials  employed  in 
this  operation,  are  ideas  of  fight,  which  he  can. 
take  to  pieces  and  combine  into  new  forms  at 
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pleafure :  their  complexity  and  vivacity  make  thenl 
fit  materials :  But  a  man  hath  no  fuch  power  ovef 
any  of  his  other  ideas,  whether  of  the  external  or 
internal  fenfes :  he  cannot,  after  the  utmoft  effort, 
combine  thefe  into  new  forms,  being  too  obfcure 
for  that  operation*  An  image  thus  fabricated 
cannotbe  called  a  fecondary  perception,  not  being 
derived  from  art  original  perception :  the  poverty 
of  language,  however,  as  in  the  cafe  immediately 
above  mentioned,  has  occafioned  the  fame  term 
idea  to  be  applied  to  alL  This  fingular  power  of 
fabricating  images  without  any  foundation  in  rea- 
lity, is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  imagination. 

20.  As  ideas  are  the  chief  materials  employed 
in  reafoning  and  refleding,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  their  nature  and  differences  be  underftood. 
It  appears  now,  that  ideas  may  be  diftinguiihed 
into  three  kinds :  firft.  Ideas  derived  from  original 
perceptions,  properly  termed  ideas  of  memory ; 
fecond,  Ideas  communicated  by  language  or  other 
Ggns  ;  and,  third.  Ideas  of  imagination.  Thefe 
ideas  differ  from  each  other  in  many  refpeds ;  but 
chiefly  in  refpedl  of  their  proceeding  from  different 
caufes :  The  firft  kind  is  derived  from  real  exiften- 
ces  that  have  been  objeds  of  our  fenfes :  language 
is  the  caufe  of  the  fecond,  or  any  other  fign  that 
has  the  fame  power  with  language  :  and  a  man's 
imagination  is  to  himfelf  the  caufe  of  the  third.  It 
is  fcarce  neceffaiy  to  add,  that  an  idea,  originally  of 
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imagination,  being  conveyed  toothers  by  language 
or  any  other  vehicle,  becomes  in  their  mind  an 
idea  of  the  fecond  kind  ;  and  again,  that  an  idea 
of  this  kind,  being  afterward  recalled  to  the  mind, 
becomes  in  that  circumftance  an  idea  of  me- 
mory. 

21.  We  are  not  fo  conftituted  as  to  perceive 
objeds  with  indifference :  thefe,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  appear  agreeable  or  difagreeable  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  raife  in  us  pleafant  or  painful 
emotions.     With  refpeft  to  external  objeAs  in 
particular,  we  diftinguifh  thofe  which  produce  or- 
ganic imprefHons,  from  thofe  which  aflfed  us  from 
a  diftancc.    When  we  touch  a  foft  and  fmooth 
body,  we  have  a  pleafant  feeling  as  at  the  place  of 
contad ;  which  feeling  we  diftinguifh  not,  at  leafl 
not  accurately,  fropi  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  body 
itfelf ;  and  the  fame  holds  in  general  with  regard 
to  all  organic  impreflions.  It  is  otherwife  in  hear- 
ing and  feeing :  a  found  is  perceived  as  in  itfelf 
agreeable,  and  raifes  in  the  hearer  a  pleafant  emo- 
tion :  an  objed  of  fight  appears  in  itfelf  agreeable, 
and  raifes  in  the  fpedator  a  pleafant  emotion. 
Thefe  are  accurately  diflinguifhed :  the  pleafant 
emotion  is  felt  as  within  the  mind  ;  the  agreeable- 
nefs of  the  objed  is  placed  upon  the  objed,  and 
is  perceived  as  one  of  its  qualities  or  properties. 
The  agreeable  appearance  of  an  objed  of  fight  is 
termed  beauty  ;  and  the  difagreeable  appearance) 
of  fuch  an  objed  is  termed  uglinefs. 
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22.  But  though  beauty  and  ugllnefs,  in  their 
proper  and  genuine  fignification,  are  confined  to 
objefts  of  fight ;  yet  in  a  more  lax  and  figurative 
fignification,  they  are  applied  to  objeds  of  the 
other  fenfes  :  they  are  fometimes  applied  even  to 
abftradt  terms  :  for  it  is  not  unufual  to  fay,  a  beau- 
tiful theorem^  a  beautiful  conftitution  of  government. 

23.  A  line  compofed  b/  a  fingle  rule,  is  per- 
ceived and  faid  to  be  regular :  a  fi:raight  line,  a 
parabola,  a  hyperbola,  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle,  and  of  an  ellipfe,  are  all  of  them  regular  lines. 
A  figure  compofed  by  a  fingle  rule,  is  perceived 
and  faid  to  be  regular  :  a  circle,  a  fquare,  a  hex- 
agon, an  equilateral  triangle,  are  regular  figures, 
being  compofed  by  a  fiiigle  rule,  that  determines 
the  form  of  each.  When  the  form  of  a  line  or  of 
a  figure  is  afcertained  by  a  fingle  rule  that  leaves 
nothing  arbitrary,  the  line  and  the  figure  are  faid 
to  be  perfectly  regular  j  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
figures  now  mentioned,  and  the  cafe  of  a  ftraight 
line  and  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  A 
figure  and  a  line  that  require  more  than  one  rule 
for  their  conftru(^on,  or  that  have  any  of  their 
parts  left  arbitrary,  are  not  perfedly  regular :  a 
parallelogram  and  a  rhomb  are  lefs  regular  than  a 
fquare ;  the  parallelogram  being  fubje£ted  to  no 
rule  as  to  the  length  of  fides,  other  than  that  the 
oppofite  fides  be  equal ;  the  rhomb  being  fubjed- 
ed  to  no  rule  as  to  its  angles,  other  than  that  the 
oppofite  an  gles  be  equal:  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
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circumference  of  an  ellipfe,  the  form  of  which  is 
fufceptible  of  much  variety,  is  lefs  regular  than 
that  of  a  circle. 

24.  Regularity,  properly  fpeaking,  belongs, 
like  beauty,  to  objedls  of  fight ;  and,  like  beauty, 
it  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  other  objefts : 
thus  we  fay,  a  tegular  government,  a  regular  com- 
pofition  of  mtificy  and,  regular  dijcipline. 

25.  Wheii  two  figures  arecompofed  of  fimilar 
parts,  they  ar6  faid  to  be  uniforih.  Perfect  uni- 
formity is  where  the  conftitiieni  parts  of  two 
figures  are  equal:  thu^  tWo  cubes  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  are  perfectly  uniform  in  all  their  parts; 
Uniformity  lefs  perfeft  is,  where  the  parts  mu- 
tually correfpond,  but  without  being  equal :  the 
uniformity  is  imperfedl  between  two  fquares*  or 
cubes  of  unequal  dimenfions  ;  and  flill  more  fo 
between  a  fquare  and  a  parallelogram, 

26.  Uniformity  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  confti- 
tucnt  parts  of  the  fame  figure.  The  conftituent 
parts  oi  a  fquare  are  perfedly  unifornl ;  its  fides 
are  equal  and  its  angles  are  equal.  Wherein  then 
differs  regularity  from  uniformity  ?  for  a  figure 
compofed  of  uniform  parts  muft  undoubtedly  be 
regular.  Regularity  is  predicated  of  a  figure  con- 
fidered  as  a  whole  dompofed  of  uniform  parts : 
uniformity  is  predicated  of  thefe  parts  as  related 
to  each  other  by  refemblance  :  we  fay,  a  fquare  is 
a  regular,  not  an  uniform,  figure  j  but  with  re- 
fpe6k  to  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  fquare,  we  fay 
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not,  that  they  are  regular,  but  that  they  are  uni- 

'  form. 

27.  In  things  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe,  as  legs, 
arms,  eyes,  windows,  fpoons,  we  expedl  unifor- 
mity. Proportion  ought  tp  govern  parts  intended 
for  different  ufes:  we  require  a  certain  proportion 
between  a  leg  and  an  arm ;  in  the  bafe,  the  fhaft, 
the  capital  of  a  pillar  ;  and  in  the  length,  the 
breadth,  the  height  of  a  room :  fome  proportion 
is  alfo  required  in  different  things  intimately  con- 
ne£ted,  as  between  a  dwelling-houfe,  the  garden, 
and  the  (tables ;  but  we  require  no  proportion 
among  things  flightly  conneded,  as  between  the 
table  a  man  writes  on  and  the  dog  that  follows 
him*  Proportion  and  uniformity  never  coincide : 
things  equal  are  uniform  j  but  proportion  is  never 
applied  to  them:  the  four  fides  and  angles  of  a 
fquare  are  equal  and  perfedly  uniform ;  but  we 
fay  not  that  they  are  proportional.  Thus,  pro- 
portion always  implies  inequality  or  difference ; 
but  then  it  implies  it  to  a  certain  degree  only  : 
the  moft  agreeable  proportion  refembles  a  maxi- 
mum in  mathematics  ;  a  greater  or  lefs  inequality 
or  difference  is  lefs  agreeable. 

28.  Order  regards  various  particulars.  Firft, 
in  tracing  or  furveying  objeds,  we  are  direded  by 
a  fenfe  of  order :  we  perceive  it  to  be  more  or- 
derly, that  we  (hould  pafs  from  a  principle  to  its 
acceOTories,  and  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  than  in 
the  contrary  diredlion.  Next,  with  refped  to  the 
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pofition  of  things,  a  fenfe  of  order  directs  us  to 
place  together  things  intimatel7  conneded.  Third- 
ly, in  placing  things  that  have  no  natural  connec- 
tion, that  order  appears  the  moft  perfed,  where 
the  particulars  are  made  to  bear  the  ftrongeft  re- 
lation to  each  other  that  pofition  can  give  them. 
Thus  parallelifm  is  the  ftrongeft  relation  that  pofi- 
tion can  beftow  upon  ftraight  lines :  if  they  be  fo 
placed  as  by  produ^flion  to  interfed,  the  relation 
is  lefs  perfed.  A  large  body  in  the  middle,  and 
two  equal  bodies  of  lefs  fize,  one  on  ea^h  fide,  is 
an  order  that  produces  the  ftrongeft  relation  the 
bodies  are  fufceptible  of  by  pofition  :  the  relation 
between  the  two  equal  bodies  would  be  ftronger 
by  juxtapofition  ;  but  they  would  not  both  have 
the  fame  relation  to  the  third. 

29.  The  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  of  a  vifible 
objed,  is  perceived  as  one  of  its  qualities ;  which 
holds,  not  only  in  the  primary  perception,  but  al- 
fo  in  the  fecondary  perception  or  idea :  and  hence 
thepleafure  that  arifes  from  the  idea  of  a  beautiful 
objed.  An  idea  of  imagination  is  alfo  pleafant,  ^ 
though  in  a  lower  degree  th^n  an  idea  of  memo- 
ry, where  the  objeds  are  of  the  fame  kind ;  for 
an  evident  reafon,  that  the  former  is  more  diftind 
and  lively  than  the  latter.  But  this  inferiority  in 
ideas  of  imagination,  is  more  than  compenfated 
by  their  greatnefs  and  variety,  which  are  bound- 
lefs ;  for  by  the  imagination,  exerted  without  con- 
troul,  we  can  fabricate  ideas  of  finer  vifible  ob-  . 
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je&s,  of  more  noble  and  heroic  adions,  of  greater 
wickednels,  of  more  furprifing  events,  than  ever 
in  fad  exifted  :  and  in  communicating  fuch  ideas 
J>b7  words,  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  i3  no  leis  extenfive  than  great. 

30.  In  the  nature  of  every  man,  there  is  fome- 
what original,  which  diftinguiihes  him  from  Qtbers, 
which  tends  to  form  his  charader,  and  to  make 
him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  refolute 
or  timorous,  cheerful  or  morofe.  This  original 
bent,  termed  dijpojttion^  muft  be  diflinguifhed 
from  a  principle :  the  latter,  fignifying  a  law  of 
human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common  nature 
of  man ;  the  former  makes  part  of  the  nature  of  this 
or  that  man.  Propenjity  is  a  mmc  common  to  both ; 
for  it  (ignifies  a  principle  as  well  as  a  difpofition. 

31,  Jffedion,  fignifying  a  fettled  bent  of  mind 
to^^  ard  a  paiticular  being  or  thi^g,  occupies  a 
middle  place  between  diipofition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pallion  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  diftinguifh- 
able  from  difpofition,  which,  being  a  branch  of 
one's  nature  originally,  rouft  exift  before  there 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any  parti- 
cular objedt ;  whereas  afFcdion  can  never  be  ori- 
ginal, becapfe,  having  a  fpecial  relation  to  a  parti- 
cular objed,  it  cannot  exift  till  the  objed  have 
once  at  leaft  been  prefented.  It  is  no  lefs  clearly 
diftinguiihablefrom  paflion,  which,  depending  on 
the  real  or  ideal  prefenpe  of  its  objed,  vanifiies 
^'ith  its  objed:  whereas affedion  is  a  lafting  conr 

nedionj 
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nedion  j  and,  like  other  connexions,  fubfifts  - 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A  fk- 
miliar  example  will  clear  the  whole.  I  have  from 
nature  a  difpofition  to  gratitude,  which,  through 
want  of  an  objeft,  happens  never  to  be  exerted  ; 
and  which  therefore  is  unknown  eveii  to  myfelf. 
Another  who  has  the  fame  difpofition,  meets  with 
a  kindly  office  which  makes  him  grateful  to  his 
benefador  :  an  intimate  connedion  is  formed  be- 
tween them,  termed  affe6lion  ;  which,  like  other 
connexions,  has  a  permanent  exiftence,  though 
not  always  in  view.  The  afiedion,  for  the  moft 
part,  lies  dormant,  till  an  opportunity  offer  for 
exerting  it :  in  that  circumftance,  it  is  converted 
into  the  paffion  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  opportuni- 
ty is  greedily  feized  of  teftifying  gratitude  in  the 

warmeft  manner. 

32.  Averfion^  I  think,  is  oppofed  to  affedion ; 

not  to  defire,  as  it  commonly  is.     We  have  an 
affedion  to  one  perfon  ;  we  have  an  averfion  to  • 
another :  the  former  difpofes  us  to  do  good  to  its 
objed,  the  latter  to  do  ill. 

33.  What  is  a  fentiment  ?  It  is  not  a  percep- 
tion ;  for  a  perception  fignifies  the  ad  by  which 
we  become  confcious  of  external  objeds.  It  is 
not  confcioufnefs  of  an  internal  adion,  fuch  as 
thinking,  fufpending  thought,  inclining,  refolving,  ^ 
willing,  &t.  Neither  |is  it  the  conception  of  a  re- 
lation among  objeds  j  a  conception  of  that  kind 
being  termed  opinion.     The  term  Jentimcnt  is  ap- 

L  1 4  pro- 
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propriated  to  fuch  thoughts  as  are  prompted  by 
paffion. 

34.  Attention  is  that  ftate  of  mind  which  pre- 
pares one  to  receive  impreifions.  According  to 
the  degree  of  attention,  objeds  make  a  ftrong 
or  weak  impreffion  *.  Attention  is  requifite  even 
to  the  fimple  a6l  of  feeing :  the  eye  can  take  in  a 
confiderable  field  at  one  look  ;  but  no  obje<£l  in 
the  field  is  feen  diftin£lly»  but  that  fingly  which 
fixes  the  attention :  in  a  profound  reverie  that  to- 
tally occupies  the  attention,  we  fcarce  fee  what  is 
dire<^ly  before  us.  In  a  train  of  perceptions,  the 
attention  being  divided  among  various  objects, 
po  particular  objed  makes  fuch  a  figure  as  it 
would  do  fingle  and  apart.  Hence,  the  ftillnefs 
of  night  contributes  tp  terror,  there  being  no- 
thing to  divert  the  attention : 

Horror  ubique  animos^  fimul  ipfa  filentia  terrent* 

JELneiim  ii. 

Zara.  Silence  and  folitude  are  ev'ry  where ! 

Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 

That 

♦  BacoDy  in  hig  Natural  Hiftory,  makes  the  foUowing  ob- 
^rvations.  Sounds  are  meliorated  b^  the  inteniioa  of  the 
fenfe,  where  the  common  fenfe  is  coUeded  moft  to  the  par- 
ticular  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the  (ight  fufpended.  Therefore 
ibunds  are  fweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in 
the  day  \  and  I  fuppofe  they  are  fweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others  :  and  it  is  manifeft^  that  between  fleeping  and  wa- 
king, when  all  the  fenfes  are  bound  and  fufpended,  cnufic  is 
far  fweeter  than  when  one  is  fully  waking. 
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That  hithei^  lead,  nor  human  &ce  nor  voice 

Is  feen  or  heard.    A  dreadful  din  was  wont 

To  grate  the  fenije,  when  enter'd  he.re  from  groand 

And  howls  of  flaves  condemn'd,  from  clink  of  chains. 

And  craih  of  niflj  bars  and  creaking  hinges : 

And  ever  and  anon  the  fight  was  dafh'd 

With  frightful  faces  and  the  meagre  looks 

Of  grim  and  ghafUj  executioners. 

Yet  more  this  ftillneis  terrifies  m  j  foul 

Than  did  that  fcene  of  complicated  horrors. 

Mourning  Bribe^  oB  l^fc,^. 

And  hence  it  is,  thdt  an  objed  feen  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  confined  view,  is  more  agreeable  than 
when  feen  in  a  group  with  the  furrounding  objeds : 

The  prow  doth  fing  as  fweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if.ihe  Ihould  fing  bj  day. 
When  ey'ry  goofe  is  cackling,  would.be  thought 
No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren. 

Merchant  of  Venice* 

35.  In  matters  of  flight  importance,  attention  is 
moftly  direded  by  will ;  and  for  that  reafon,  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  trifling  objects  make  any  deep  im- 
preflion.  Had  we  power  equally  to  with-hold  our 
attention  from  matters  of  importance,  we  might  be 
proof  againft  any  deep  impreffion.  But  our  power 
fails  us  here :  an  interelling  objed  feizes  and  fixes 
)the  attention  beypnd  the  poffibility  of  controul ; 

and 
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and  while  our  attention  is  thus  forcibly  attached 
to  one  objed,  others  may  folicit  for  admittance  ; 
but  in  vain,  for  they  will  not  be  regarded.  Thus 
a  finall  misfortune  is  fcarce  felt  in  prefence  of  a 
greater : 

Lear.  Thou  think^ft  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious 
ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  ikin ;  fo  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lelTer  is  ibarce  felt.     Thou'dft  fhun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  |:ow'rd  the  roaring  fea, 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  i'  th'  mouth.    When  the  mind's 

free, 
The  body's  delicate  :  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  fit>m  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 
Save  what  heats  there.  King  Lear^  oB  ^.fc^  5. 

36.  Genus^  jpechs^  modification^  are  terms  in- 
vented to  diftinguifh  beings  from  each  other.  In- 
dividuals are  diftinguiflied  by  their  qualities  :  a 
number  of  individuals  confidered  with  refped  to 
qualities  that  diftinguiAi  th^m  from  others,  is  term- 
ed zfpecies :  a  plurality  oijpecies  confidered  with 
refped  to  their  diftinguiihing  qualities,  is  termed  a 
genus.  That  quality  which  diftinguiflieth  one  ge- 
nus, one  fpecies,  or  even  one  individual,  from  an- 
other, is  termed  ?i  modification :  thus  the  f^me  par- 
ticular that  is  termed  a  property  or  quality  when 
confidered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  clafs 
of  individuals,  is  termed  a  modification  when  confi- 
dered 
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dered  as  diflinguifliing  the  individual  or  the  clafs 
from  another  :  a  biack  (kin  and  foft  curled  hair, 
ajre  properties  of  a  negro :  the  fame  circumfiances 
coniidered  as  marks  that  diftinguifli  a  negro  from  . 
a  man  of  a  different  fpecies,  are  denominated 
modifications. 

37,  Objeds  of  fight,  being  complex,  are  diftin- 
guifhable  into  the  leveral  particulars  that  enter  in- 
to the  compofitiori  :  thefe  objeds  are  all  of  them 
coloured  ;  and  they  all  have  length,  breadth,  and 
thioknefs.  When  1  behold  a  fpreading  oak,  I  dif- 
'tinguilh  in  that  objed,  fize,   figure,  colour,  and 

fometimes  motion  :  in  a  flowing  river  I  diftinguifh 
colour,  figure,  and  conftant  motion ;  a  dye  has 
colour,  black  fpots,  fix  plain  furfaces,  all  equal  and 
uniform.  Objedts  of  touch  have  all  of  them  ex- 
tenfion :  fome  of  them  are  felt  rough,  fome  fipooth : 
fbme  of  them  are  hard,  fome  foft.  With  refpedb 
to  the  other  fenfes,  fome  of  tljeir  objeds  are  fimple, 
fome  complex :  a  found,  a  tafie,  a  finell,  may  be 
fo  fimple  as  not  to  be  diitinguifhable  into  parts : 
others  are  perceived  to  be  compoun4ed  of  different 
founds,  different  tafles,  and  different  fmells. 

38.  The  eye  at  onelookcan  grafp  a  numberof  ob- 
jedts, as  of  trees  in  a  field,  or  men  in  a  crowd :  thefe 
objeds  having  each  a  feparate  and  independent 
exiitence,  are  diflinguifhable  in  the  mind,  as  well 
as  in  reality  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than 
to  abftrad  from  fome  and  to  confine  our  contem- 
plation to  others.    A  large  oak  with  its  fpreading 

branches 
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branches  fixes  our  attention  upon  itfelf,  and  ab- 
llra£ts  us  from  the  flirubs  that  furround  it«  In  die 
(ame  manner,  with  refped  to  compound  founds, 
taftes,  or  fmells,  we  can  fix  our  thoughts  upon  any 
one  of  the  compbnent  parts,  abftra&ing  our  atten- 
tion from  the  r^ft.  The  power  of  abftradion  is 
not  confined  to  objedls  that  are  feparable  in  reality 
as  well  as  mentally  ;  but  alfo  takes  place  where 
there  can  be  no  real  feparation :  the  fize,  the  figure, 
the  coloru*,  df  a  tree,  are  infeparably  conneAed, 
and  have  no  independent  exlftence ;  the  fame  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs :  and  yet  we  can 
mentally  confine  our  obfervations  to  one  of  thefe, 
abftra^ing  from  the  reft.  Here  abftra&ion  takes 
place  where  there  cannot  be  a  real  feparation. 

39.  Space  and  time  have  occafioned  much  me- 
taph3dical  jargon  ;  but  after  the  power  of  abftrac- 
tion  is  explained  as  above,  there  remains  no  diffi- 
culty about  them.  It  is  mentioned  above,  that 
fpace  as  well  as  place  enter  into  the  perception  of 
every  vifible  objeft :  a  tree  is  perceived  as  exifting 
in  a  certain  place,  and  as  occupying  a  certain  fpace« 
Now,  by  the  power  of  abftraclion,  ^ace  may  be 
confidered  abftra£tedly  from  the  body  that  occu- 
pies it ;  and  hence  the  abftrad  term  fpace.  In 
the  fame  manner,  exiftence  may  be  confidered  ab- 
ftradedly  from  any  particular  thing  that  exifts ; 
and  place  maybe  confidered  abftradledly  from  any 
particular  thing  that  may  be  in  it.  Every  feries  or 
fucceifion  of  things,  fuggefts  the  idea  of  time ;  and 

time 
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time  may  be  confidered  abftradbedlj  from  any  fe- 
ries  of  fucceffion.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  acquire 
the  abftrad  term  motion,  reft,  number,  and  a 
thoufand  other  abftrad  terms  ;  an  excellent  con-* 
trivance  for  improving  fpeech,  as  without  it  fpeech 
would  be  wofully  imperfed.  Brute  animals  may 
have  fome  obfcure  notioii  of  thefe  circumftancesi 
as  connedled  with-^rticular  objeds  :  an  ox  pro-* 
bably  perceives  that  he  takes  longer  time  to  go 
round  a  long  ridge  in  the  plough,  than  a  fhort  one ; 
and  he  probably  perceives  when  he  is  one  of  four 
in  the  yoke,  or  only  one  of  two.  But  the  power  of 
abftradtion  is  not  beftowed  on  brute  animals  ;  be- 
caufe  to  them  it  would  be  altogether  ufele&,  as 
they  are  incapable  of  fpeech. 

40.  This  power  of  abftradlion  is  of  great  utility, 
A  carpenter  confiders  a  log  of  wood  with  regard  to 
hardnefs,  firmnefs,  colouiv  and  texture :  a  philo- 
fopber,  negleding  thefe  properties,  makes  the  log 
undergo  a  chemical  analyfis  ;  and  examines  its 
tafte,  its  fmell,  and  its  component  principles :  the 
geometrician  confines  his  reafoning  to  the  figure, 
the  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  In  general, 
every  artift,  abftrading  from  all  other  properties, 
confines  his  obfervations  to  thofe  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connexion  with  his  profeflion. 

41.  It  is  obferved  above,  p.  516.  that  there  can 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  general  idea ;  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  of  particular  objedts,  and  that  our 
fecondary  perceptions  or  ideas  muft  be  equally  fa 

Pre- 
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Precifely,  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  abftra£t  idea.  We  cannot  form  an  ide^ 
of  a  part  without  taking  in  the  whole ;  nor  of  mo- 
tion, colour,  figure,  independent  of  a  body.  No 
man  will  fay  that  he  can  form  any  idea  of  beauty, 
till  hie  think  of  a  perfon  endued  with  that  quality ; 
nor  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  weight,  till  he 
takes  under  confideration  a  body  that  is  weighty. 
And  when  he  takes  under  confideration  a  body  en- 
dued with  one  or  other  of  the  properties  men- 
tioned, the  idea  he  forms  is  not  an  abftrad  or  ge- 
neral idea,  but  the  idea  of  a  particular  body  with 
its  properties.  But  though  a  part  and  the  whole, 
a  fubjedl  and  its  attributes,  ^n  eflfeft  and  its 
caufe,  are  fo  intimately  connected,  as  that  ah 
idea  cannot  be  formed  of  the  one  independent  of 
the  other  ;  yet  we  can  reafon  upon  the  one  ab- 
ftraAing  from  the  other. 

This  is  done  by  words  fignifying  the  thing  to 
which  the  reafoning  is  confined  ;  and  fuch  words 
are  denominated  abjlradl  terms.  The  meaning 
and  ufe  of  an  abftrad  term  is  well  underftood, 
though  of  itfelf,  unlefs  other  particulars  be  taken 
in,  it  raifes  no  image  nor  idea  in  the  mind.  In 
language  it  ferves  excellent  purpofe  ;  by  it  differ- 
ent figures,  different  colours,  can  be  compared, 
without  the  trouble  of  conceiving  them  as  be- 
longing to  any  particular  fubjed  ;  and  they  con- 
tribute with  words  fignificant  to  raife  images  or 

ideas  in  the  mind. 
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42.  The  power  of  abftradion  is  beftowed  on 
man,  for  the  purpofe  folely  of  reafoning.  It  tends 
greatly  to  the  fecility  as  ,well  as  cleamefs  of  any 
procefs  of  reafoning,  that,  laying  afide  every  other 
circumilance,  we  can  confine  our  attention  to  the 
fingle  property  we  defire  to  inveftigate. 

43*  Abftrafb  terms  may  be  feparated  into  three 
different  kinds,  all  equally  fubfervient  to  the  rea- 
foning faculty.     Individuals  appear  to  have  no 

■ 

end  ;  and  did  we  not  poflefs  the  &culty  of  diftri- 
buting  them  into  claffes,  the  mind  would  be  loft 
in  an  endlefs  maze,  an4  no  progrefs  be  made  in 
knowledge.  It  is  by  the  faculty  of  abftradion  that 
we  diftribute  beings  into  genera  ^nd  Jpecies :  find- 
ing a  number  of  individuals  connededby  certain 
qualities  common  to  all,  we  give  a  name  to  thefe 
individuals  confidered  as  thus  conne<5ted,  which 
name,  by  gathering  them  together  into  one  clafs, 
ferves  to  exprefe  the  whole  of  thefe  individuals  as 
diftin6l  from  others.  Thus  the  word  animal  ferves 
to  denote  every  being  that  can  move  voluntarily ; 
and  the  words  man,  borje,  lion,  ISc.  anfwer  fimilar 
purpofes.  This  is  the  firft  and  moft  common  fort 
of  abftradtion  ;  and  it  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  ufe, 
by  enabling  us  to  comprehend  in  our  reafoning 
whole  kinds  and  forts,  inftead  of  individuals  with- 
out  end.  The  next  fort  of  abftrad  terms  compre- 
hends a  number  of  individual  obje£ts,  confidered 
as  conne£ted*by  fome  occafional  relation.  A  great 
number  of  perfons  coUeded  in  one  place,  without 

any 
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any  other  relation  but  merely  that  of  contiguity, 
are  denominated  a  crowd :  in  forming  this  term, 
we  abftra^fl  from  fex,  from  age,  from  condition, 
from  drefs,  &c.  A  number  of  perfons  conned- 
ed  by  the  fame  laws  and  by  the  fame  government, 
are  termed  a  nation :  and  a  number  of  men  un- 
der the  fame  military  command,  are  termed  an 
army.  A  third  fort  of  abftra£tion  is,  where  a 
fingle  property  or  part,  which  may  be  common 
to  many  individuals,  is  feleded  to  be  the  fubjed 
of  our  contemplation ;  for  example^  whitenefs, 
heat,  beauty,  length,  roundnefs,  head,  arm.   ^ 

44.  Abftrad  terms  are  a  happy  invention :  it  is 
by  their  means  chiefiy,  that  the  particulars  which 
make  the  fubjedl  of  our  reafoning,  are  brought 
into  clofe  union,  and  feparated  from  all  others 
however  naturally  conneded.  Without  the  aid 
of  fuch  terms,  the  mind  could  never  be  kept 
fteady  to  its  proper  fubjed,  but  be  perpetually  in 
hazard  of  afTuming  foreign  circumftances*  or  ne- 
gledling  what  are  eflential.  We  can,  without  the 
aid  of  language,  compare  real  objeds  by  intuition, 
when  thefe  objefts  are  prefent ;  and  when  ab- 
fent,  we  can  compare  them  in  idea.  But  when 
we  advance  ferther,  and  attempt  to  make  infer- 
ences and  draw  concluiions,  we  always  employ 
abftrad  terms,  even  in  thinking ;  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  reafon  without  them,  as  to  perform 
operations  in  algebra  without  figns  ;  for  there  is 
fcarce  any  reafoning  without  fome  degree  of  ab- 

ftradion 
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llradtion,  and  we  cannot  eafily  abflra<3:  without 
ufing  abftraft  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  with- 
out language  man  would  fcarce  be  a  rational  b&- 
ing. 

45.  The  fame  thing,  in  different  refpeds,  has 
different  names.  With  refpeft  to  certain  quali- 
ties, it  is  termed  ^ifubjlance  s  with  refpeft  to  other 
qualities,  a  body ;  and  with  refpedfc  to  qualities 
of  all  forts,  ?Ljubje£l.  It  is  termed  a  paffhe  fub- 
jedt  with  refpedt  to  an  a&ion  exerted  upon  it ;  an 
ohjeSl  with  refpedl  to  a  percipient ;  a  cau/e  with 
refpeft  to  the  effeft  it  produces ;  and  an  effe^ 
with  refpeft  to  its  caufe. 
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Human  ad^ions  confidered  with  refped^  to  dignity  and 
meannefs  i.  359.  -Adions  the  interpreters  of  the  heart  i. 
436.  Ad^ion  is  the  fundamental  part  of  epic  and  dramatic 
compoficions  ii.  385.  Unity  of  nd^ion  ii.  405.  We  are 
conicious  of  internal  adtion  as  in  the  head  ii.  507.  Internal 
adion  may  proceed  without  our  being  confcious  of  it  ii.  507. 

A6lion  and  rea(f>ion  betwixt  a  padion  and  its  obje<^  j.  121. 
Aif^or)  bombaft  ad^or  i.  247.  The  cliief  talents  of  an  adtor  i. 

431.     An  ad^or  fhould  feel  the  pailion  he  reprefents  i.  454. 

Difference  as  to  pronuhciation  betwixt  the  French  and  £ng- 

lilh  ad^ors  i.  460.  170/^. 
Admiration  i.  120.  258. 
i^neid.     See  Virgil. 
AfFedtation  i.  340. 

Affedlion  to  children  accounted  for  i.  71.     To  blood-rela- 
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tions  1.  72.  Affedlion  for  what  belongs  to  us  i.  72.  So- 
cial affedions  more  refined  than  felfi(h  i.  Ii2.  A^dtioa  in 
what  manner  inflamed  into  a  paflion  i.  i  tg,  Oppoicd  to 
propenfity  i.  1 23.  AfFedion  to  children  endures  longer  than 
any  other  afFedion  u  124.  Opinion  and  belief  influenced  by 
afie^ion  i.  164.  Afl*ed^ion  defined  i.  405.  ii.  525. 
Agamemnon)  of  Seneca  cenfured  i.  486. 
Agreeable  emotions  and  pafllons  i.  105,  &c*    Things  neither 

agreeable  nor  difagreeable.     See  Obje^. 
Alcefles)  of  £uripides  cenfured  i.  508.  ii.  424 ,  425. 
Alexandre)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  473. 
Alexandrine  line  ii.  120. 
Allegory)  defined  ii.  278*    More  difficult  in  painting  than  in 

poetry  ii.  ^93.     In  an  hiflorical  poem  ii.  393,  3^ 
All  for  Love)  of  Dryden  cenfured  i.  493. 
Alto  Relievo  ii.  473. 
Ambiguity)  occafioned  by  a  wrong  choice  of  words  ii.  19.  oc- 

cafioned  by  a  wrong  arrangement  ii.  54. 
Aroynta)  of  Taflb  cenlured  i.  465. 
^mor  patriai)  accounted  for  i.  176. 
Amphibrachys  il.  179. 
Amphimacer  ii.  179. 

Analytic)  and  fynthetic  methods  of  reafoning  compared  i.  24. 
Anapeflus  ii.  178. 
Anger)  explained  i.  81,  frc.     Frequently  comes  to  its  height 

inftantaneoufly  i.  119.  Decays  fuddenly  i.  122.  Sometimes 

exerted  againft  the  innocent  i.  158.  ar.d  even  agrainfl  things 

inanimate  i.  159.     Nut  infedious  i.  iBi.     Has  no  dignity 

in  it  i.  357. 
Angle)  largefl'aud  fmatleft  angle  of  vifion  i.  174. 
Animals)  dillributed  by  nature  into  clafles  ii.  491. 
Antibacchius  ii.  179. 
Anticlimax  ii<  92. 
Antiipaflus  ii.  180. 

Antithefis  ii.«29.     Verbal  antithefis  i.  390.  ii.  29. 
Apoftrophe  ii.  255,  &c.  • 
Appearance)  things  ought  to  be  defcribed  in  poetry,  as  they 

appear,  not  as  they  are  in  reality  ii.  328. 
Appetite)  defined  i.  44.     Appetites  of  hunger,  thirft,  animal 

love,  arifc  without  an  objedt  i.  63.     Appetite  for  iiime  or 

efleem  i.  192. 
Apprehenfion)  dulnefs  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  to  what 

caufes  owing  i*  307. 
Architeflure  ch.  24.     Grandeur  of  manner  in  architedure  i. 

232. 
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232.  The  fituation  of  a  great  houfe  ought  to  beldftj  i.  337. 
A  playhoufe  or  a  mufic-room  lufceptible  of  much  ornament 
i.  338*  What  emotions  can  be  raifed  by  architedure  ti«  432. 
Its  emotions  compared  with  thofe  of  grardening  ii«  433. 
£very  building  ought  to  have  an  expreffion  fuited  to  its  de- 
flination  ii.  433.  467.  Simplicity  ought  to  be  the  govern- 
ing tafle  ii.  434.  Regularity  to  be  ftudied  ii.  438.  460. 
£xt«rnal  form  of  dwell ing-houfes  ii.  457,  458.  Diviiions 
within  ii.  457,  470,  471.  A  palace  ought  to  be  regular, 
but  in  a  fmall  houfe  convenience  ought  to  be  preferred  ii* 
455-  45^*  ^  dwelling-houie  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  cli- 
mate ii.  459*  Congruity  ought  to  be  ftudied  ii.  467.  Ar- 
chitedure  governed  by  print iples  that  produce  oppofite  ef- 
fe6ls  ii.  47 1  y  422.  Dii&rent  ornaments  employed  in  it  ii. 
472.  Witticilms  in  architecture  ii.  482.  Allegorical  or 
emblematic  ornaments  ii.  482.  Architecture  infpires  a  tafte 
for  neatnefs  and  regularity  ii.  485. 

Ariofto)  cenfured  i.  923.  ii.  407. 

Ariflseufi)  the  epifode  of  Ariftaeus  in  the  Georgics  cenfured 
ii.  176. 

Ariftotle)  cenfured  ii.  512.  note» 

Army)  defined  ii.  536. 

Arrangement)  the  beli  arrangement  of  words  is  to  place  them 
if  poflible  in  an  increafiog  fertes  ii.  i6.  Arrangement  of 
members  in  a  period  ii.  16.  Of  periods  in  a  diicourfe  ii.  17* 
Ambiguity  from  wrong  arrangement  ii.  54.  Ari;angement 
natural  and  inverted  ii.  81,  82. 

Articulate  founds)  how  far  agreeable  ii.  6,  7,  8;  9,  10. 

Artificial  mount  ii.  446. 

Arts.)     See  Fine  aru. 

Afcent)  pleafant,  but  defcent  not  painful  i.  220. 

Athalie)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  486. 

Attention)  defined  ii.  528.  Impreflion  made  by  objeC^s  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  attention  ii.  528.  Attention  not  al- 
ways voluntary  ii.  529,  530. 

*  Attractive  paflTions  i.  440. 

Attractive  objeCt  i.  184. 

Attradive  figns  of  paifion  i.  439. 

Attributes)  transferred  by  a  figure  of  fpeech  from  one  fub- 
jeC\  to  another  ii.  269^  &c. 

Avarice)  defined  i.  40. 

Avenue)  to  a.  houfe  ii.  446. 

Avcrfion)  defined  i.  119,  120.  405.  ii.  527. 

Mm  3  Bac- 
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Bacchius  ii.  179. 

Bajazet)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  505. 

Barren  (bene)  defined  ii.  409* 

Bafe)  of  a  column  ii-  478. 

Baflb-relievo  ii.  473* 

BatrachoHiuomachia)  cen Aired  i.  368. 

Beauty,  cb.  3.  Intrinfic  and  relative  i.  197.  ii.  447.  Beauty 
of  fimplicity  i.  2C0.  of  figure  i.  20i.  of  the  circle  i.  203. 
of  the  fquare  i.  203.  of  a  regular  polygon  i.  203.  of  a  pa- 

•  rallelogram  i.-  203.  of  an  equilateral  triangle  i.  204.  Whe- 
ther beauty  be  a  primary  or  fecondary  quality  of  obje^s  i. 
207.  Beauty  diftinguifhed  from  grandeur  i.  213.  Beauty 
of  natural  colours  i.  327.  Beauty  diftinguiflied  from  ooo- 
gruity  i.  337.  Confummate  beauty  feldom  producrcs  a 
conflant  lover  i.  414.  Wherein  confifts  the  beauty  of  the 
human  vifage  i.  426.  Beauty  proper  and  figurative  ii.  522, 

5^3: 
Behaviour)  grofs  and  refined  i.  113. 

Belief)  of  the  reality  of  external  obje£ls  i.  88.  Enforced  by  a 
lively  narrative,  or  a  good  hiflorical  painting  i.  100,  ici. 
Influenced  by  paflion  i.  162,  163.  ii.  228.  259.  InBueoced 
by  propenfity  i.  j6g.     Influenced  by  aflfeAion  i.  163. 

Benevolence  operates  in  conjundtion  with  felf-love  to  make  us 
happy  i.  185.    Benevolence  inspired  by  gardening  ii«453. 

Berkeley)  cenfured  ii.  513.  note. 

Blank  verfe  ii.  119.  i6o.  Its  aptitude  for  inverfion  ii.  163. 
Its  melody  ii.  163.    How  far  proper  in  tragedy  ii.  403. 

Body)  defined  ii.  507. 

Boileau)  cenfured  ii.  254.  388. 

BombaQ  i.  243.     Bom  bail  in  adion  1.  247. 

Bofliu)  cenfured  ii.  411.  note. 

Burlefque)  machinery  does  well  in  a  burlefque  poem  i.  103. 
Burlefque  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds  i.  366. 

Bufinefs)  men  of  middle  age  bed  qualified  for  it  i.  307. 

Cadence  ii.  94.  104. 

Capital)  of  a  column  ii.  478. 

Carelefs  Hufband)  its  double  plot  well  contrived  ii.  399. 

Cafcade  i.  252. 

Caufe)  refembling  caufes  may  produce  c-ffeds  that  have  no 
reiemblance ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance  may 
produce  refembling  tflldls  ii.  86.     Caufe  defined  ii.  537. 

Chance)  the  mind  revolts  againU  misfortunes  that  happen  by 
chance  ii.  380. 

Char* 
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Oiarader)  to  draw  a  charafier  is  the  mafler-ftroke  of  de- 
fcription  ii.  337,  338. 

Charad^erifiics)  of  Shaftfbury  criticifed  i«  339.  rtote. 

ChildreD)  love  to  them  accounted  for  i.  71.  A  child  can  dif- 
cover  a  paflion  from  its  external  figns  i.  441.  Hides  none 
of  its  emotions  i.  450. 

Chinefe  gardens  ii.  450.  Wonder  and  furprife  fiudiedin  them 
ii.  452. 

Choreus  n.  178. 

Choriambus  ii.  i8o. 

Chorus)  an  eflential  part  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  ii.  412. 

Church)  what  ought  to  be  its  form  and  fituation  ii.  468. 

Cicero  cen&red  ii.  80.  96.  09. 

Cid)  of  Corneille  cenfured  1.  464.  490. 

Cinna)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  341.  459.  487. 

Circle)  its  beauty  i.  20x. 

Circumftances)in  a  period^  where  they  (hould  be  placed  ii.6i.68. 

Clafs)  all  living  creatures  didributed  intoclafTes  ii.  491,  492. 

Climax)  in  fenie  i.  226.  462.  ii.  74.  In  ibund  ii.  17.  When 
thefe  are  joined^  the  fentence  is  delightful  ii.  9$. 

Coephores)  of  Eichylus  cenfured  i.  424. 

Coexiflent  emotions  and  paHions  i.  124,  &c. 

Colonnade)  where  proper  ii.  459.  « 

Colour)  gold  and  (iiver  efleemed  for  their  beautiful 'Yrolours  i. 
.  199.    A  {econdary  quality  i.  107.     Natural  colours  i.  327 . 
Colouring  of  the  human  ace,  exquifite  i.  327. 

Columns)  every  column  ought  to  have  a  baie  i.  179.  The 
ba(e  ought  to  be  (quare  i.  179.  Columns  admit  different 
proportions  ii.  465.  468.  What  emotions  they  x:aiie  ii.  468. 
Column  more  beautiful  than  a  pilafter  ii.  477.  Its  form  ii. 
478.  Five  orders  of  columns  ii.  479.  Capital  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  cenfured  ii.  481. 
Comedy)  double  plot  in  a  comedy  ii.  397*  399-  Modern  man- 
ners do  beft  in  comedy  ii.  383.    Immorality  of  £ngli{h  co- 
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Comet)  motion  of  the  comets  and  planets  compared  with  re- 

Cpc^  to  beauty  i.  251. 
Commencement)  of  a  work  ought  to  be  modefl  and  fimple  ii. 

326. 
Common  nature)  in  every  fpecies  of  animals  i.  108.  ii.  490. 
We  have  a  convidion  that  this  common  nature  is  invariable 
ii.  491.  Alfo  thatit  is  perfed)  or  right  i.  108.  ii.  491. 
Common  fenfe  ii.  493.  503. 

Communication  of  pauion  to  related  objeds*    Se$  Faffion. 
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Communication  of  qualities  to  related  objeds*  See  Propcu' 
fity.  , 

Comparifbn  i.  279,  43^e*  ch.  19* .  In  the  early  componttoa  of 
all  nations,  companions  are  carried  beyond  proper  bounds 
ii.  184.  Comparifons  that  re(blve  into  a  play  of  words  ix. 
ai8. 

Complex  emotion  i.  1 25,  ISc^ 

Complex  objed)  its  power  to  generate  padion  i.  75,  76*  239* 

Complex  perception  ii.  517* 

Complexion)  what  colour  of  drefs  is  the  moil  Aiitak^e  to  dif- 
ferent complexions  i.  297* 

Conception)  defined  ii.  509. 

Concord)  or  harmony  in  objedts  of  fight  i.  129* 

Concordant  founds)  defined  i.  125* 

Congreve)  cenfured  i.  57.  368.  432*  note*  ii.  402.  409. 

Congruiry  and  propriety,  ch,  10.  A  fecondary  relation  i.  ^i^* 
not€.  Congruity  diftinguifhed  from  beauty  i*  337*  Di- 
iVinguifhed  from  propriety  I.  337.  As  to  quantity,  con* 
gruity  coincides  with  proportion  i^  346. 

ConneClion%e(Tentiftl  in  all  compofitions  u  27. 

Conqued  of  Granada)  of  Dryden  cenfured  i.  492* 

Conibnants  ii.  7. 

jCondancy)  confummate  beauty  the  caufe  of  incDofiaacy  u 

Coullruclion)  of  language  explained  ii.  44,  &c. 

Contemplation)  when  painful  i.  315. 

Contempt)  raiied  by  improper  adion  i.  274. 

Contrail,  ch.  8.     Its  efFed  in  language  ii.  12.     In  a  feries  of 

objeds  ii.  15.     Contrail  in  the  thought  requires  conrraft 

in  the  members  of  the  expreflion  ii.  37^  38.     The  efFed  of 

contrad  in  gardening  ii.  451. 
Convi<5)ion)  intuitive.     See  Intuitive  coovidioti. 
Copulative)  to  drop  the  copulative  enlivens  the  expreflion  ii. 

41,  &c. 
Coriolanus)  of  Shakcfpeare  cenfured  i.  491. 
Corneille)  cenfured  i.  459.  480.  503.  509% 
Corporeal  pleafure  i.  i,  2.-   Low  and  Ibmetimes  mean  i.  356. 
Couplet  ii.  120.     Rules  for  its  compoiition  ii.  160,  i6l. 
Coprage)  of  greater  dignity  thaii  juflice  i.  355. 
Creticus  ii.  179. 
Criminal)  the  hour  of  execution  feems  to  him  to  approach 

with  a  I'wift  pace  I.  167. 
Priticifm)  its  advantages  i.  7,  &c.     |ts  terms  not  accurately 

defined  i.  443. 

Crowd) 
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Crowd)  defined  it.  533. 

Curiofity  i.  258.  278,  &c, 

Cuftom  and  habit,  ch.  14.  Renders  obje£b  familiar  i.  259. 
Cuftom  diftinguiihed  from  habit  i.  400, 401.  Cuftom  p^t• 
the  rich  and  poor  upon  a  level  i*  419.  Tafte  in  the  fine 
arts  improved  by  cuftom  ii.  501.  note* 

Daf^yle  ii.  179. 
JDavila)  cenfured  i*  323. 
Declenfions)  explained  ii.  46, 47. 
Dedications.     See  EpiUles  Dedicatory. 
Delicacy)  of  taiie  i.  III.  ii.  501. 
Derifion  i.  344.  366. 
Des  Cartes)  ceniured  ii.  512.  note. 
Deiccnt)  not  painful  i.  220. 

Description)  it  animates  a  dcicription  to  reprefent  things  paft 
as  prefent  i.  98.  The  rules  that  ought  to  govern  it  ii.  325. 
A  lively  defcription  is  agreeable,  though  the  fubjed  de- 
fcribed  be  diiagreeable  ii.  362.  No  objed^s  but  thofe  of 
fiffht  can  be  well  defcribed  ii.  518. 
Dcicriptive  perfonifications  ii.  236. 
Defcriptive  tragedy  i.  455. 

Defire)  defined  i.  42.     It  impels  us  to  action  i.  44.    It  deter- 
mines the  will  i.  iSr.     Defire  in  a  criminal  to  be  punished 
i.  i88.     Deiire  tends  the  mod  to  happinefs  when   mode- 
rate i.  209. 
Dialogue)  dialogue -writing  requires  great  genius  i»453)  &c 
In  dialogue  every  expreflion  ought  to  beiuitcd  to  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  fpeaker  ii.  35 1 .     Dialogue  makes  a  deeper 
imprefTion  than  narration  ii.  371.   Qualified  for  expreding 
fentiments  ii.  375.     Rules  for  it  ii.  401,  3cc. 
Dignity  and  grace,  ch.  ii.  Dignity  Ot  human  nature  ii.  494. 
Diiambus  ii.  179. 
Diphthongs  ii.  8. 

Difagreeable  emotions  and  paflions  i.  J05,  &c 
Difcordant  (bunds)  defined  i*  125. 
Difpondcos  ii.  1 79. 
Di'podtion)  defined  il.  526. 
Diflimilar  emotious  i.  126.     Their  efre<fls  i^hen  coe^iflent  i. 

131,132.  ii.  437.  466. 
Diflimilar  padions)  their  efie£ls  i.  143. 
Diflbcial  paiTions  i.49.     All  of  them  painful  i.  108.  and  alio 

difagreeable  i.  1 10. 
Didance).the  j^tural  method  of  computing  the  diftance  of 

objects 
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objeAs  i.  173^  &c.    Errors  to  which  this  computation  is 
liable  ii.  463.  471. 

DitrochaBus  ii.  179. 

Dpor)  its  proportion  ii.  456. 

Double  aaion)  in  ao  epic  poem,  ii.  407. 

Double  dealer)  of  Coogreve  ceafured  i.  486.  ii.  409. 

Double  plot)  in  a  dramatic  compofition  ii.  397. 

Drama)  ancient  and  modem  compared  ii.  412,  413. 

Dramatic  poetry  ch.  22. 

Drapery)  ought  to  hang  loofe  i.  179.         ' 

Drefs)  rules  about  drefs  i.  339.  ii.  4*34. 

Dryden)  cenfured  ii.  292*  401.  409. 

Duties)  moral  duties  dillinguifhed  into  thofe  which  reipeft 
ourfelves  and  thofe  which  refped  others  i.  347.  Founda- 
tion of  duties  that  refpe^^  ourfelves  i.  347.  of  thofe  that  re* 
fped  others  i.  347.  Duty  of  acting  up  to  the  dignity  of 
our  nature  i.  354,  SSS* 

Dwelling-houfe)  its  external  form  ii.  458.  Internal  form  ii. 
457.  470. 

Education)  promoted  by  the  fine  arts  i.  8.  ii.  453.  Means  to 
promote  in  young  perfbns  a  habit  of  virtue  i.  65. 

EfFe^s)  relcmbling  effe^s  may  be  produced  by  caufes  that 
have  no  resemblance  ii.  86.     £{Fed  defined  it.  537. 

Efficient  caufc)  of  lefs  importance  than  the  final  caufe  i.  358. 

Eledra)  of  Sophocles  cenfured  i.  425. 

Elevation  i.  210,  &c.  Real  and  figurative  intimately  conned- 
cd  i.  222.  Figurative  elevation  dillinguifhed  from  figura- 
tive grandeur  ii.  201,  202. 

Emotion)  what  feelings  are  termed  emotions  i.  33.  Emotions 
deGned  i.  36,  &c.  And  their  caufes  afiigned  i.  36,  37.  Di- 
dinguifhed  from  paffions  i.  41.  Emotion  generated  by  re- 
lations i.  66,  &c.  Emotions  expanded  upon  related  objc^s 
i.  66,  &c.  ii.  66.  85.  iii.  144.  232,  233.  301*  Emotions 
diflinguifhed  into  primary  and  fecondary  i.  70.  Raifed  by 
fidtion  i.  88,  &c.  Raifed  by  painting  i.  97.  Emotions  di- 
vided into  pleafant  and  painful,  agreeable  and  difagreeable 
i.  105,  &c.  ii.  520.  The  interrupted  exiflence  of  emotions 
i.  115,  &c.  Their  growth  and  decay  i.  117,  &c.  Their 
identity  i.  117.  Coexident  emotions  i.  124,  &c.  Emotions 
fimilar  and  diffimilar  i.  126.  Complex  emotions  i.  126, 127. 
EfFeds  of  fimilar  coexifient  emotions  i.  127.  ii.  466.  Efli^ds 
ofdiflimilar  coexiflent  emotions  i.  131.  ii.  437.  Influence  of 
emotions  upon  our  perceptions^  opinions  and  belief  i.  152* 
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isi'c.  iy6,  177.  288.  25(1.  11.' 228.  255.  259.  267,  yc.    E- 

motions  reiemble  their  caufes  i*  1 78,  &r.  Emotions  of 
grandeur  i.  21 1,  (re*  of  iublimity  i.  211.  A  low  emotion 
i.  223.  Emotion  of  laug^hter  cb.  7.  of  ridicule  i.  275.  Emo- 
tions when  contrafted  fhould  not  be  too  flow  nor  too  quick 
in  their  (ucceffion  i.  300.  Emotions  railed  by  the  fine  arts  1 
ought  to  be  contrailed  in  fuccedion  i.  300.  Emotion  of  con- 
gruity  i.  340.  of  propriety  i.  342.  Emotions  produced  by 
human  adions  i.  ^S^*  Ranked  according  to  their  dignity 
i.  356.  External  figns  of  emotions  ch.  15.  Attradive  and 
repuliive  emotioixs  i*  439.  What  emotions  do  beil  in  luc- 
cefSon,  what  in  conjunction  ii.  436.  What  emotions  are 
raifed  by  the  productions  of  manufactures  ii.  453.  note. 
Man  is  paflTive  with  regard  to  his  emotions  ii.  507.  We 
are  coulcious  of  emotions  as  in  the  heart  ii.  507. 

Emphafis)  defined  ii.  144.  noie.  Ought  never  to  be  but  upon 
words  of  importance  ii.  ^4,  95.  147. 

Eneid)  its  unity  of  adtion  li.  406. 

Englifh  plays)  generally  irregular  ii.  428.  Englifli  comedies 
generally  licentious  i.  ^5. 

Euglifli  tongue)  coo  rough  ii.  13.  In  Englifh  words  the  long 
iy liable  is  put  early  ii.  10.  note.  Englifh  tongue  more  grave 
and  fedate  in  its  tone  than  the  French  ii.  150.  note.  Pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  perfonification  ii.  235.  note. 

Entablature  ii.  476. 

Envy)  defined  i,  42^  How  generated  i.  1 19.  Why  it  is  perpe- 
tual i.  1 23.  It  magnifies  every  bad  quality  in  its  objedt  i.  156. 

Epic  poem)  no  improbable  faCt  ought  to  be  admitted  x.  102. 
Machinery  in  it  has  a  bad  effedt  i.  102, 103.  It  doth  not  always 
rejeCt  ludicrous  images  i^  304.  Its  commencement  ought  to 
be  modelt  and  fimple  ii.  326.  In  what  refpeCt  it  differs  from 
a  tragedy  ii.  370.  Diftinguifhed  into  pathetic  and  moral  ii. 
372.  Its  good  effects  ii.  374.  Compared  with  tragedy  as  to 
the  fubjeCts  proper  for  each  ii.  375.  How  far  it  may  borrow 
from  hiflory  ii.  382.  Rule  for  dividing  it  into  parts  ii.  383. 

Epic  poetry  ch.  22. 

Epicurus)  c^nfured  ii.  51 1.  note. 

Epifode)  in  an  hiftorical  poem  ii.  394.  Requifites  ii.  395. 

Epiltles  dedicatory)  cenfured  i.  334,  335.  note. 

Epithets)  redundaifit  ii.  359. 

Epitritus  ii.  181. 

Effays  on  man)  criticifed  ii.  176. 

Efteem)  love  of  i.  192.  231. 

£fthcr)  of  Racine* cenfured  i.  485. '490. 

Eunuch 
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Eunuch)  of  Terence  ccniured  i.  509. 

Euripides)  cenfured  i*  508.  ii.  424. 

Evergreens)  cut  ia  the  fhape  of  animals  ii,  443. 

EfFedt  of  experience  with  refpefl  to  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  ii. 

501. 110/^. 
Expreflion)  elevated,  low  i«  223.  Expreflion  that  has  no  di- 

AlnGt  meaning  i*  517.     Members  of  a  fentenceexpreffinga 

refemblance  betwixt  two  obje6^«,  ought  to  refemblc  each 

other  ii.  34,  &c.    Force  of  expreffion  by  fulpending  the 

thought  till  the  clofe  ii.  76. 
External  objeds)  their  reality  i.  88. 
External  fenfes)  diftinguiihed  into  two  kinds  i.  i.     External 

fenie  ii.  505. 
External  (igns)  of  emotions  and  paflions  ch.  15.  External  figns 

of  paflion,  what  emotions  they  raife  in  a  fpedlator  i.  106,  ^c. 
Eye-fight(  influenced  by  pafHon  i.  176,  177.  288.  291. 

Face)  though  uniformity  prevul  in  the  human  face,  yet  every 
face  is  diftingulfhable  from  another  i.  331. 

Faculty  )by  which  we  know  paffion  from  its  external  (igns  i^4i. 

Fairy  Queen)  criticifed  ii.  285. 

Falie  quantity)  painful  to  the  ear  ii.  123. 

Fame)  love  of  i.  192. 

Familiarity)  its  efkdl  i.  118.  259.  ii.  301.  it  wears  oflF  by  ab- 
fence  i.  266. 

Fafhion)  its  influence  accounted  for  i.  69.  Fafliion  is  in  a  con- 
tinual flux  i.  206. 

Fear  )  explained  i.  81.  &r.  Rifes  often  to  its  utmofl  pitch  in 
an  inftant  i.  1 19.  Fear  ariflng  from  aflfe^on  or  averflon 
i.  120.     Fear  is  mfe6tious  i.  180. 

Feeling)  its  diflerent  iignifications  ii.  509. 

Ficlion)  emotions  raiied  by  fiction  i.  88,  &c. 

Figure)  beauty  of  i.  201.  Definition  of  a  regular  figure  ii.  521^ 

Figures)rome  paflioos  favourable  to  figurative  expreflion  i.  497. 
ii.  204. 

Figures  eh.  20.  Figure  of  fpcech  ii.  240.  278.  299,  ^c. 
Figures  were  of  «)Id  much  drained  ii.  184.  284. 

Final  caufe)  defined  i.  358.  Final  cau(e  of  our  lenfe  of  order 
and  connection  i.  32.  of  the  fympathetic  emotion  of  virtue 
i.  64,  65.  of  the  indindive  paflTion  of  fear  i.  8i|  82.  of  the 
inilindive  paflion  of  anger^.  86.  of  ideal  prefence  i.  ioo,^r. 
of  the  power  that  fiction  has  ov^r  the  mind  i.  103.  of  emo- 
tions and  paflions  i.  181,  ^c.  of  the  communication  of  paf- 
^on  to  related  objeds  i.  192.  of  regularity,  uniformity,  or- 
der, 
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der,  and  fimplicity,  i.  aoi.  of  proportion,  i.  202.  of  beauty  i* 
.208.     Why  certain  objeds  are  neither  pleafant  nor  painful, 
i.  219,    220.  2co«  of  the  pleafure  we  have  in  motion   and 
force  u  257.  ot  curioiity  i.  258.  of  wonder  i.  260.  of  fur- 
prile  i.  270.  of  the  priaciple  that  prompts  us  to  perted  every 
work.  i.  295.  of  the  pleafure  or  pain  that  refults  from  the 
different  clrcumftances  of  a  train  of  perceptions  i.  317,  ire. 
of  congruity  and  propriety  i.  347,  ^r.  of  dignity  and  mean- 
neis  i.  359t  ire,  of  habit  i.  418,  ire.  of  the  external  (if  ns  of 
pa({ion  and  emotion  i.  434. 442,  &c.  Why  articulate  ioun4s 
iingly  agreeable  are  always  agreeable  in  conjundion  ii.  8.  of 
the  pleafure  we  have  in  language  ii.  362.  of  our  relifh  for 
various  proportions  in*  quantity  ii.  462.     Why  delicacy  of 
taile  is  withheld  from  the  bulk  of  mankind  ii.  489.  of  our 
conviflion  of  a  common  flandard  in  every  fpecies  of  beings 
ii.  494.  of  uniformity  of  tade  in  the  fine  arts  ii.  495,  406* 
Why  the  fenfe  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  fine  arts  is  fefs 
clear  than  the  fenfe  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  a^lions  ii.  498, 
499.     Final  caufe  of  greater  importance  than  the  efficient 
cauie  i.  358. 
Fine  arts)  defined  i.  6.  13.     A  fubjed  of  reafbning  i.  7. 
Education  promoted  by  the  fine  arts  i.  8,  9.  ii.  453.     The 
fine  arts  a  great  fupport  to  morality  L  9,  ^c.  ii.  454.  485. 
(b'c*  Their  emotions  ought  to  be  contrailed  in  fucceOlon  i» 
300.     Uniformity  an^  variety  in  the  fine  arts  i.  321.     Con- 
fidered  with  refpedl  to  dignity  i.  358.     How  far  they  may 
be  regulated  by  cullom  i.  420.  None  of  them  are  imitative 
but  painting  and  Sculpture  li.  3.  Aberrations  from  a  true  taile 
in  theie  arts  ii.  497.  Who  quali^ed  to  be  judges  in  the  fine 
arts  ii.  301. 
Fluid)  motion  of  fluids  i.  252. 

Foot)  the  eOed  that  fyllables  colic6led  into  feet  have  upon 

the  ear  ii.  42.    Mufical  feet  defined  ii.  106.  no/e.    A  lilt  of 

verfe-feet  ii.  178. 

Force)  produces  a  feeling  that  refemhies  it  i.  1 78.  Force  ch.  5. 

Moving  force  i.  252.     Force  gives  a  pleafure  differing  from 

that  uf  motion  i.  253.  It  contributes  to  grandeur  i.  254. 
Foreign)  preference  given  to  foreign  curiofities  i.  267. 
Fountains)  in  what  form  they  oui^ht  to  be  ii.  447. 
French  dramatic  writers)  criticiicd  i.  459.  noie.  486.  ii.  428. 
Freuch  verle)  requires  rhyme  ii.  173. 

French  language)  more  lively  to  the  ear  than  the  Englilh  ii. 
150.  note.  In  ("reuch  words  the  lait  fyllable  generally  long 
and  accented  ii.'  150.  note, 
Friendfh'p)  confidered  with  refpefl  to  dignity  and  meannefs 

i-  357- 

Galle 
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Gallery)  why  it  appears  longer  than  it  is  in  reality  li,  441.  h 

not  an  agreeable  figure  of  a  room  ii.  467. 
Gannes)  public  games  of  the  Greeks  i.  254. 
Gardening)  a  fine  garden  gives  luftre  to  the  owner  i.  70.  note. 
Grandeur  ofmannerin  gardening  i.  238.  Its  emotions  ought 
to  be  cont railed  in  fuccedion  i.  301.  A  finall  garden  fbould 
be  confined  toa  fingle  expreflion  i.  302.  ii.  432.  A  garden 
near  a  great  cityfhould  have  an  air  of  folitude  i.  302.     A 
garden  in  a  wild  country  (hould  be  gay  and  fplendid  i.  302, 
303.     Gardening  ch.  24.  What  emotions  can  be  railed  by 
it  ii.  432.  Its  emotions  compared  with  thofc  of  archite^lorc 
ii.  432.   Simplicity  ought  to  be  the  governing  tafte  ii.  454. 
Wherein  the  unity  of  a  garden  confifts  ii.  438.    How  far 
(hould  regularity  be  fludied  in  it  ii.  438.  Refemblance  car- 
ried too  far  in  itii.  438.  4^9.  note.  Grandeur  in  gardening 
ii.  439.  Every  unnatural  object  ought  to  be  rcjeded  ii.  442. 
Diftant  and  faint  imitations  difpleafe  ii.  443.    Winter-gar- 
den ii.  448,  449.     The  effecf^  of  giving  play  to  the  imagi- 
nation ii.  452.      Gardciilng  iufpires  benevolence  ii.  453. 
And  contributes  to  rcditud;:  of  manners  ii.  485. 

General  idea)  there  cannot  be  fuch  a  thing  ii.  516.  note. 

General  terms)  (hould  be  avoided  in  compofitions  for  amufe- 
ment  i.  238.  ii.  352. 

General  theorems)  why  agreeable  i.  ^05. 

Generic  habit)  defined  i.  411. 

Generofity)  why.of  greater  dignity  than  juftice  !.  g^y 

Genus)  defined  ii.  528. 

Gedures)  that  accompany  the  different  pafllons  i.  428,  429. 

.430-  433- 
Gierufalemme  liberata)  cenfured  ii.  389.  394. 

Globe)  a  beautiful  figure  i.  324. 

Good-tiature)  why  of  iefs  dignity  than  courage  or  generofity 

Gothic  tower)  its  beauty  ii.  457.  Gothic  form  of  buildings 
ii.  469. 

Government)  natural  foundation  of  fubmifllon  to  government 
i.  191. 

Grace^  ch.  ii.  Grace  of  motion  i.  256.  Grace  analyfcd  i. 
361.  &c. 

Grandeur  and  fublimity,  cb.  4.  Difiingui(hed  from  beauty  i. 
213.  Grandeur  demands  not  ftrift  regularity  i.  214.  Re- 
gularity, order,  and  proportion,  contribute  to  grandeur  i. 
215.  Real  and  figurative  grandeur  intimately  conne^ed  t. 
22J.    Grandeur  of  manner  i.  232.     Graiideur  may  beem^ 

ploycil 
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ployed  indireAly  to  humble  the  mind  i.  241.  Suits  til  with 
\Tit  and  ridicule  i.  303.  Fixes  the  attention  i.  ^o8.  Figu- 
rative grandeur  diftinguiflied  from  figurative  elevation  ii. 
201.  Grandeur  in  gardening  ii.  439.  Irregularity  and 
difproportion  increafe  in  appearance  the  (ize  of  a  building 
ii.472. 

Gratification)  of  paflHon  i.  46.  58.  149.  284.  ii.  228,  &C..255. 
259.     Obftacles  to  gratification  inflame  a  pafTion  i.  121. 

Gratitude,  confidered  with  refped  to  its  gratification  i.  123. 
£xerted  upon  the  children  of  the  benefactor  i.  155.  Pu- 
nifhment  of  ingratitude  i.  350.  Gratitude  confidered  with 
refped  to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  357. 

Greek  word5)finely  compofedof  long  and  (hortfyllables  ii.i68. 

Grief)  magnifies  its  caufe  i.  157.  Occafions  a  falfe  reckoning 
of  time  I.  173.  Is  infectious  i.  180.  When  immoderate 
is  filent  i.  494. 

Grofs  pleafiire  i.  zi2. 

Group)  natural  objeds  readily  form  themfelves  into  groups 

i-  332- 
Guido)  cenfiired  ii.  294. 

Habit,  ch.  14.  Prevails  in  old  age  i.  307.  Habit  of  appli- 
cation to  bufineis  i.  313;  316.  320.  Converts  pain  into 
pleafiire  i.  320,  321.  Diltinguifhed  from  cuilom  i.  400. 
Puts  the  rich  and  poor  upon  a  level  i.  419,  420. 

Harmony)  or  concord  in  Gi>ie6ts  of  fight  i.  128,  129.  Har- 
mony difiinguifhed  from  melody  it.  loi.  note. 

Hatred)  how  produced  i.  1 19.  Signifies  more  commonly  af» 
fedtion  than  paflion  i.  119.     Its  endurance  i.  123. 

Hearing)  in  hearing  we  feel  no  impreffion  ii.  510. 

Henriade)  cenfiired  ii.  333.  383.  389.  394. 

Hexameter)  Virgil's  hexameters  extremely  melodious,  thofe~ 
of  Horace  feldom  (b  ii.  loi.  And  the  reafon  why  they  are 
not  ii.  118.  Structure  of  an  hexameter  line  ii>  105.  Rules 
for  its  (tru6ture  ii.  107,  108.  Mufical  paufes  in  an  hexa- 
meter line  ii.  107.  note.  Wherein  its  melody  confids  ii. 
118. 

Hiatus)  defined  ii.  9. 

Hippolytus)  of  Euripide*;  cenfured  i.  489.  ii.  423,  424. 

Hiftory)  why  the  hillory  of  heroes  and  concfuerors  is  fingu* 
1  a riy. agreeable  i.  63.  22S.  By  what  means  does  hiftory 
raife  our  paflions  i.  95,  96^  97.  It  rejects  poetical  imager 
ii.  326,  327. 

Hiitory-paintiog.     See  Fainting. 

Homer 
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Homer)  d^feAive  in  order  and  connexion  i.  27.  His  lan- 
guage 6nely  fuited  to  his  fubjedl  ii.  348.  His  repetidoos 
defended  ii.  3C7.  His  poems  in  a  great  measure  dramatic 
ii.  372.     Cenlured  ii.  392. 

Hope  i.  120. 

Horace)  defective  in  connexion  i.  27.  His  hexameters  not 
melodious  ii.  10 1.     Their  defeats  pointed  out  ii.  118. 

Horror)  objects  of  horror  ihould  be  banifhed  firom  poetry  and 
painting  ii.  366. 

Houfe)  a  fine  houfe  gives  luftre  to  the  owner  i.  70.  note. 

Human  nature)  a  complicated  machine  i.  34. 

Humanity)  the  fineil  temper  of  mind  i.  112. 

Humour)  defined  i.  369.  Humour  in  writing  diftinguifhed 
.from  humour  in  charadter  i.  360* 

Hyperbole  i.  243*  ii.  259,  &c. 

Hippobachius  ii.  179. 

Iambic  verfe)  its  modu[ation  faint  ii.  lOi.^ 

Iambus  ii.  178.        , 

Jane  Shore)  cenfured  i.  466.  478,  479. 

Idea)  not  fo  eafily  remembered  as  a  perception  is  1. 1.70,  171. 
Succeilion  of  ideas  i.  305.  Pleafure  and  pain  of  ideas  in  a 
train  i.  313,  &c.  Idea  of  memory  defined  ii.  511.  Cannot 
be  innate  ii.  516.  note*  There  are  no  general  ideas  ii.  516. 
note.  Idea  of  an  objefl  of  fight  more  diftind  than  of  any 
other  objed  ii.  51H.  Ideas  diilinguifhed  into  three  kinds 
ii.  520.  Ideas  of  imagination  not  (b  pleafant  as  ideas  of 
memory  ii.  525. 

Ideal  prefence  i.  90,  &c.  raifed  by  theatrical  repreientatioa 
i.  96.  railed  by  painting  i.  96. 

Ideal  fyftem  ii.  ^12.  note. 

Identity  of  a  pamon  or  of  an  emotion  i.  ii6. 

Jet  d^eau  i.  253.  ii.  442.  444,  445. 

Jingle  of  words  ii.  160.  169. 

Iliad)  criticifed  ii.  406,  407. 

Images)  the  life  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  i.  93.  100.  238. 

Imagination)  the  great  iudrument  of  recreation  t.  272.  T# 
give  play  to  it  has  a  good  effed  in  gardening  ii.  452.  Its 
power  in  fabricating  images  ii.  519. 525.  Agreeableneis  of 
ideas  of  imagination  ii.  525* 

Imitation)  we  naturally  imitate  virtuous  adions  L  i8o.  Not 
thofe  that  are  vicious  i.  181.  Inarticulate  (bunds  imitated 
in  words  ii.  83.  None  of  the  fine  arts  imitate  nature  ex- 
cept painting  and,  fculpture  ii.  3.    The  agreeablenefs  of 

iBDitatioa 
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imitation  a0«rbalftD€ei  the'  difiigreeabUn^fi  of  the  fubjefi 

ii.  363*    Diftaat  add  faint  Imitations  difpleafe  ii.  4431, 
Impreflion)  made  on  the  organ  of  ienfe  i.  i.  ii.  509.     Sue* 

ceflive  impreflions  ii.  15,  16. 
Impropriety)  in  adion  raifcs  contempt  u  274*    Its  punifli* 

me'nt  i.  343,  344. 
Impnlfe)  a  drong  impulfe  fucceedtng  a  weak,  makes  a  dou* 

ble  impreflion  :  a  weak  impulfe  fucceeding  9  ftrong,  makes 

fcarce  any  impreflion  ii.  16. 
Infinite  feries)  becomes  difagreeable  when  pi:olonged  i.  294* 

Innate  idea)  there  oannof  be  fnch  a  thing  ii.  516.  note. 

Iniiiiid)  we  ad  foitietimes  by  inftindl  i.  45,  40.  81,  &€•  • 

Inftniment)  the  means  or  inftrument  conceived  to  be  the  ar- 
gent ii.  367. 

InteOedual  pleafiire  i.  2,  3* 

Internal  fenfe  ii.  505. 

Intrinfic  beauty  i#  197.  ... 

Intuitive  convidion)  of  the  veracity  of  ottr  fenfes  i.  88.  of 
the  dignity  ^f  human  nature  r.  354.  ii.  494.  of  a  common 
nature  or  iftandard  in  every  (pecies  of  beings  n.  490.  of  this 
standard  being  in  variable  li.  4^1.  and  of  its  being  perfed 
or  right  ii.  491.  Intuitive  convidien  that  the  external 
fignsof  pa0i6n  are  natural,  and  alfo  that  they  are  the  fams 
in  all  men  i«  44^,  441.      , 

Intuitive  knowttrdge  of  external  objeds  i»  88. 

Inverfion)  and  inverted  ftyle  defcribed  ii.  49,  is^c,  Inverfioa 
gives  force  and  li  velintffs  to  the  expreffion  by  fu(pendiiu|^€ 
thought  till  the  clofe  ii.  ^6.  Inverfion  how  regulated  ii. 
8t,  82.  Beauties  of  inverfion  ii.  81,  82.  Inverfion  fa« 
vourable  to  paufcs  ii*  135-  Full  fcc^e  for  it  in  blank  verft 
ii.  162.  ' 

Involuntary  figns)  of  pafiion  i.  428.  433,  434. 

lonicus  ii.  180^ 

Joy)  its  caufe  i.  58.  I20.  Infedious  J.  180.  Confidercd 
with  refped  to  dignity  and  meanneis  i.  357. 

Iphigenia  of  Racine)  ceniured  i.  423. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris)  cenfured  u  508.  ii.  425,  426* 

Irooy)  defined  i.  374. 

Italian  tongue)  too  fmooth  ii.  12.  note.  Italian  words  finely 
diverfified  by  long  and  (bore  fyllables  ii.  10. 110/^. 

Judgment  and  memory  in  perfedion,  (eldom  united  i.  22. 
Judgment  feldom  united  with  wit  i.  22. 
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Julius  Csefar)  of  Shakefpear  cenfured  i«.49i»  492. 
uftice)  of  Itfi  dignity  than  generofity  or  courage  i.  355^ 

Kent)  his  fkil]  in  gardening  ii.  437. 
Key-note  ii.  94.  104.     . 
Kitchen-garden  ii«  430. 

Knowledge)  intuitive  knowledge  of  external  objeAs  i.  88.  Its 
pleafures  never  decay  i.  418. 

Labyrinth)  in  a  garden  ii.  444. 

Landfcape)  why  fo  agreeable  i.  128.  332.     More  agreeable 
when  compFehended  under  one  view  ii.-  441.    A  laodicape 
in  painting  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle  expreffion  J. 
299.     Coutrafi  ought  to  prevail  in  it  u  319,  320J 
Language)  power  of  language  to  raile  emotions^  whence  de- 
rived i.  93.  100.     Language  of  paffion  ch.  17.     Ought  to 
be  fuited  to  the  (entiments  i-  451*  496.  498,  499.  broken 
and  interrupted  L  496.  of  impetuous  paffion  i*4^8.  of  lan- 
guid paffion  i.  499.  of  cakn  emotions  i.  499.  of^turbuknc 
paffiuns  i.  499.     ^Examples  of  language  elevated  above  the 
tone  of  the  fentiment  i.  511.^    Of  language  too  artificial  or 
too  figurative  i.  512.  too  light  or  airy  u  513.     Language 
how  far  imitative  ii.  3.     Its  beauty  with  rcppeSt  to  ^;nifi- 
.  cation  ii«4y  5.  18,  &c.     Its  beauty  with  reiped  to  (bunds 
ii.  6,  &c.     It  ought  to  correfpond  to  the  liibjed  ii.  24. 
342.      Its    ftrodure  explained  ii.  44,  &c.      Beauty  of 
language   from  a  reiemblance  betwixt  (bund  and  figni* 
.  (iyion   ii.  3,  4.  83,   &c«     The  charader  of  a  language 
depencfs  on  the  charaAer  of  the  nation  whole  language 
.  it  is  ii.  150.  note*    The  force  of  language  confifis  in  rai- 
iing. complete  images  i.  xoo;  loi.  ii.  329.     Its  power  of 
producing  pleafant  emotions  ii.  362.     Without  language 
man  would  (carce  be  a  rational  being  ii.  537. 
Latin  tongue)  finely  diverfified  with  long  and  (hort  (yllables* 

ii*  l68r 
L' Avare)  of  Moliere  cenfured  i.  489. 
Laughter  i.  272. 

Laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  i.  344. 
Law)  defined  i.  348. 

Laws  of  human  nature)  necelTary  fuccefiion  of  perceptions 
L  17.  305.  We  never  A&  but  through  the  impulfe  of  defire 
i.  43.  181.  An  objeft  lo(es  its  rsliih  by  familiarity  i.  118. 
Faflious  fudden  in  their  growth  are  eoually  fudden  in  their 
decay  i*  I22.  407.    Every  paffion  ceaus  upon  obtaining  its 
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ultimate  end  u  123.  An  agreeable  cauie  produceth  always 
a  pleafaat  emotioo,  and  a  difagreeable  cau(e  a  painful  emo- 
tion i.  182. 

Laws  of  motion)  agreeable  i.  204. 

Les  Freres  ennemies)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  473* 

Lewis  XIV.  of  France)  cenfured  i.  ^^^,  note. 

Lex  talionis)  upon  what  principle  founded  i.  297* 

Line)  definition  of  a  regular  line  ii.  522. 

Littlenefs)  is  neither  picafant  nor  painful  i.  219.  Is  cod* 
neded  with  refped  and  humility  i.  429,  430.  note. 

Livy)  cenfured  ii.  20.  * 

Locke)  cenfured  ii.  513.  Mote* 

Logic)  caufe  of  its  oofcurity  and  intricacy  i.*  443. 

Logto)  improper  in  this  climate  ii.  459. 

Love)  to  children  accounted  for  i.  71.  The  love  a  man  bears 
to  his  country  explained  i.  75.  Love  produced  by  pity  i« 
79.  Love  gradual  i.  1x8.  u  (ignifies  more  commonly  af* 
fe£tion  than  paflion  u  119.  Love  inflamed  by  the  caprices 
of  a  miflrefs  i.  122.  Its  endurance  i.  123*  To  a  lover  ab- 
fence  appear^  long  i.  i66.  Love  aflumes  the  qualities  of 
its  object  i.  180.  when  exceflive  becomes  felfiQi  i.  209.  con- 
(idered  with  refpc6t  to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  356.  feldom 
conftaut  when  founded  on  exquifite  beauty  i..  415.  ill  re- 
prefented  in  French  plays  i.  486.  when  immoderate  is  fi- 
le nt  i.  495. 

Love  for  love)  cenfured  ii.  409. 

Lownefs)  is  neither  pleafant  nor  painful  1. 220. 

Lucan)  too  minute  in  his  defcriptions  i.  237.  cenfured  ii* 

Ludicrous  i.  262.  may  be  introduced  into  an  epic  poeiQ  i. 

304. 
Lutrin)  cenfured  for  incongruity  i.  338.  chara6\erifed  i.  367. 
Luxury)  corrupts  oor  tafle  ii.  500. 

Machinery)  ought  to  be  excluded  from  an  epic  poem  i.  102, 
103.    ii.  386.  does  well  in  a  burle(que  poem  i.  103. 

Malice)  how  generated  i.  119.     Why  it  is  perpetual  i.  122. 

Man)  a  benevolent  as  well  as  a  felfifh  being  i.  184.  fitted  for 
(cciety  i.  19a.  Conformity  of  the  nature  of  man  to  his 
external  circumflances  i.  230.  250.  257.  330*  446.  Man 
intended  to  be  more  adive  than  contemplative  i.  3  c8.  The 
diflferent  branches  of  bis  internal  conHitution  finely  fuited 
to  each  other  ii.  463.  496. 
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Manners)  grofi  aod  refined  i«  113*  The  bad  tendency  cf 
rouffh  and  blunt  mannen  i.  445.  mote.  Modem  maimers 
make  a  poor  figure  in  an  epic  poem  li.  383. 

Manufadures)  the  efiVdl  of  their  produdions  with  refpefi  to 
morality  ii.  453.  no/ir. 

Marvellous)  in  epic  poetry  ii.  392* 

Means)  the  means  or  inflrumeat  conceived  to  be  the  agent 
ii.  267^  &c. 

Meafure)  natural  meafure  of  time  i.  165^  &lc.  of  ^ace,  u 
173,  &c. 

Meaux)  BKhopof,  cendtred  i.  300. 

Medea)  of  Euripides  cenfured  ii.  424. 

Melody  or  modulation  defined  ii.  90.  difiinguiihed  from  har- 
mony ii.  101  •  note.  In  Engliih  heroic  vtrie  are  four  dif- 
ferent (brts  of  melody  ii.  124*  149*  Melody  of  blank 
verfe  fuperior  to  that  of  rhyme,  and  even  .to  that  of  hexa- 
meter ii.  163* 

Members  of  a  period)  have  a  fine  efiefi  placed  in  an  incrca- 
(ing  (cries  ii.  16,  17. 

Memory)  and  judgment  in  perfefiion  (eldom  united  L  22. 
Memory  and  wit  often  united  t.  22.  greater  with  reipeft 
to  pe^ptions  than  ideas  i.  171.    Memory  ii.  cii. 

Merry  wives  of  Windfbr)  its  double  plot  well  contrived  ii.  399. 

Metaphor  ii.  275,  &c.  In  early  compofitioos  of  nations  we 
find  metaphors  much  ftrained  ii.  284. 

Metre  it.  119. 

Mile)  the  computed  miles  are  longer  in  a  barren  than  in  a 
populous  country  i.  171. 

Milton)  hh  flyle  much  inverted  ii.  163.  The  deftSt  of  his 
verfification  is  the  want  of  coincidence  betwixt  the  pau(es 
of  the  fenfe  and  found  ii.  167.  The  beauty  of  Milton^s 
companions  ii.  196,  197. 

Moderation  in  our  defires  contributes  the  mofl  to  happine& 
i.  209. 

Modern  manners)  make  a  poor  figure  in  an  epic  poem  ii. 

383. 
Modification)  defined  ii.  529. 

Modulation  defined  ii*  99. 

MoJoITus  ii.  178. 

Monofyllables)  Englifh,  arbitrary  as  to  quantity  ii.  I2x. 

Moral  duties.     See  Duties. 

Morality)  a  right  and  a  wrong  tafte  in  morals  ii.  492.    A- 

bcrrations  from  its  true  ftandard  iL  498. 

Moral 
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Moral  (enfe  i.  38*  Oiir  pafions  as  well  as  adions  are  go- 
verned by  it  L  109* 

Moral  tragedv  ii.  372. 

Motion)  requires  the  conftant  exertion  of  an  operating  canle 
i.  114.  produ£live  of  feelings  that  refemble  it  i.  178.  Its 
laws  agreeable  i.  20^  Motion  and  force  ch.  5.  What 
motions  are  the  inoft  agreeable  !•  251,  252.  Regular  mo- 
tion i.  248.  Accelerated  motion  i.  248.  Upward  mo- 
tion i.  252.  Undulating  motion  i.  252.  Motion  of  fluids 
i.  252*  A  body  moved  neither  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able  i.  252.  The  pleafure  of  motion  diflferS  from  that  of 
force  u  253.  Grace  of  motion  i.  256.  Motions  of  the 
human  body  i.  2569  257.     Motion  explained  ii.  517. 

Motive)  defined  i.  46*  A  ielfi(h  motive  ariling  from  a  fecial 
principle  i.  48.  note* 

Movement)  applied  figuratively  to  melody  ii.  88. 

Mount)  artificial  ii.  446. 

Mourning  Bride)  cenfured  i.  475.  489.  511.  ii.  419.  428. 

Mufic)  emotions  raifed  by  inftrumemal  mufic  have  not  an  ob- 
}e€i  i.  63.  Mufic  difpofes  the  heart  to  various  paffions  li* 
421*  refined  pleafures  of  mufic  i.  C3.  Vocal  diftinguifhed 
from  inftrumental  i.  137,  138.  What  fubje^ls  proper  for 
vocal  mufie  ii  139^  ire.  Sentimental  mqbc  i.  237.  note* 
Sounds  fit  to  accompany  di(agreeable  paifions  cannot  be 
vufical  i.  137.  note.  What  variety  proper  i.  322.  Mufic 
betwixt  the  ads  of  a  p1ay»  the  advanuges  that  miy  be 
drawn  from  it  ii.  421.     It  refines  our  nature  u  o,  54. 

Mufical  inllruments)  their  difierent  ef&ds  upon  tne  mind  i. 
230. 

Mufical  meafure)  defined  ii.  99. 

Narration)  it  animates  a  narrative  to  reprefent  things  paft  as 
preient  i.  98*  Narration  and  defcription,  ch*  21.  It  ani- 
mates a  narrative  to  make  it  dramatic  ii.  35 1,  352.  370, 

Nation)  defined  ii.  536* 

Note)  a  high  note  and  a  low  note  in  mufic  i.  225. 

Noun  ii.  44* 

Novelty)  fbon  degenerates  into  familiarity  i.  122.  Novelty 
and  the  unexpeded  appearance  of  objed^s,  ch.  6.  Novelty 
a  pleafimt  emotion  i.  260,  &c.  diftinguifhed  from  variety 
i.  265.  its  different  degrees  i.  266,  &c.  fixes  the  attention 

^*  307- 
Number)  defined  ii.  462*  explained  ii.  518. 

X^umeros)  defiped  it.  99. 
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Objeft)  of  a  pafllon  defined'  i.  44.  diftioguiihed  into  general 
and  particular  i.44.  An  agreeable  objeA  produ<:eth  a 
pleafai^t  emotion,  and  a  difagreeable  obje<f^  a  painful  cmo* 
tion  i.  182, 183.  Attradive  objed)  i.  184.  Repulfive  ob- 
je6t  i.  184.  Objects  of  fight  the  moft  complex  1.196. 
Obje^s  that  are  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable  i.  219. 
250.  259.  Natural  objeds  readily  form  themfelves  into 
groups  i.  332.  An  objeA  terminating  an  opening  in  a 
wood,  appears  doubly  diftant  ii.  440,  Obje^  defined  ii. 
'  5^5'  C^bjeds  of  external  fenfe  in  what  place  perceived  ii. 
505, 506.  Objeds  of  internal  (en(e  is.  507,  All  objeAs 
of  fight  are  complex  ii.5i7*  530.  Objeds  fimple  and 
complex  ii.  530,  531. 

Obftacles)  to  gratification  inflame  a  paffion  i,  J2X. 

Old  Bachelor)  cenfured  ii.  409. 

Opera)  cenfured  i.  338. 

Opinion)  influenced  by  paffion  i.  15^,  Stc.  ii.  228.  influenced 
by  propenfity  i.  164.  influenced  by  affedlion  i.  165.  Why 
difiering  from  me  in  opinion  it  difagreeable  ii.  492.  Opi- 
nion defined  ii.  526. 

Oration)  of  Cicero  ^ro  jlrcbia  poeta  cenfured  ii.  8o. 

Orchard  ii.  448. 

Order  i.  22,  &Cf  204.  ii.  524.  Pleafure  we  have  in  order  i. 
25.  neceflary  in  all  compofitions  i.  27.  Senie  of  order  has 
an  influence  upon  our  paffions  i.  76.  Order  and  proportion 
contribute  to  grandeur  i.  212.  When  a  lifl  of  many  parti- 
culars is  brought  into  a  period,  in  what  order  fliould  they 
be  placed  ?  ii.  73,  &c.    Order  in  ftating  fad^s  ii.  407. 

Organ  of  fenfe  i.  i. 

Organic  pleafiire  i.  i,  2,  &c. 

Orlando  Furiofb)  cenfured  ii.  408. 

Ornament)  ought  to  be  fuitcd  to  the  fubje6^  i.  338,  &c  Rct 
dundant  ornaments  ought  to  be  avoided  ii<  324.  Orna- 
ments diflinguiflied  into  what  are  merely  (uch,  and  what 
have  relation  to  ufe  ii.  472.  Allegorical  or  emblematic 
ornaments  ii.  482, 483. 

Offian)  excels  in  drawing  charad^ers  ii.  339. 

Othello)  cenfured  ii.  366, 

Ovid)  cenfured  i.  323. 

Paeon  ii.  i8o. 

fain)  ceflation  of  pain  extremely  pleafant  i.  60.  Pain,  vo- 
luntary and  involun'tary  i.  112, 113.     DifTertnt  efl^eds  of 
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pain  upon  the  temper  i.  113*     Socio)  pain  Ic^  icvtrc  than 
ielfiih  K  113*     Pain  of  a  train  of  perceptions  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances  i*'3i4*     Pain  leilens  hj  cuilom  i.  416.  ii.  489. 
.Pain  of  want  i.  417.  ^ 

Fainfiil  emotions  and  paffions  i.  105,  ^r« 

Painting)  power  of  painting  to  move  our  pailions  i.  96.  Its 
power  to  engage  our  behef  i.  1 01.  What  degree  of  va- 
riety is  requifite  t.  521,  322.  A  pi^ure  ought  to  be  fo 
(imple  as  to  be  fees  at  one  view  i*322.  In.  groteique 
painting  the  figures  ou^htto  be  rmall/in  hiilorical  paint- 
inff  as  great  as  the  lil:e  i.  925*  Grandeur  of  manner  in 
painting  i.  23S.  A  landfbape  admits  not  variety  of  ex- 
predion  i.  302.  Painting  is  an  imitation  of  nature  ii.  3. 
In  hiAory-painting  the  principal  figure  ought  to  be  in'  the 
beft  light  iu  354.  A  good  pidure  agreeable,  though  the 
fubjed  be  diiagreeable  ii^  302.  Obieds  thatHrike  terror 
have  a  fine  emd  in  paihting  ii.  364.  Obje<5^s  of  horror 
ought  not  to  be  represented  ii.  366.  Unity  of  adion  in  a 
pidurjB  ii.  410.  What  emotions  can  be  raifcd  by  painting 
ii.431. 

Panic)  caufe  of  it  i.  i8o. 

Paradife  Loft)  the  richnefs  of  its  melody  ii.  163.  cenfured 

ii.  384,  3^5- 
Parallelogram)  its  beauty  i.  203. 

Parody)  defined  i.  375*  459.  note. 

Particles  ii.  136.  not  capable  of  an  accent  ii.  145. 

Faffion)  no  pTeaiure  of  external  (en(e  denominated  a  paflion> 
except  of  feeing  and  hearing  i.  33.  Paflion  diltinguifhed 
from  emotion  i.  41, 8cc,  Objeds  of  paflion  u  43,  44.  Paflions 
diftinguifhed  into  inftin6live  and  deliberative  i.46.  81,  &c. 
what  are  felfifh,  what  focial  i.  47.  what  dlflbcial  i.  49. 
Paffion  communicated  to  related  obje^s  i.  67,  &c.  ii..66. 
85.  112.  144.  233.  30X*  Generated  by  a  complex  objeft 
i.  75,  76.  A  pa£on  paves  the  way  toothers  of  afimilar  toiie 
1.  78,  79*  A  paflion  paves  the  way  to  others  in  the  fame 
tone  i.  79.  Paflion  raifed  by  painting  i.  96.  Paffions  con- 
fidered  as  pleafant  or  painful  >  agreeable  or  difagreeable  i. 
109,  &c.  Our  paflions  governed  by  the  moral  (enfe  i.  109. 
Social  paflions  more  pleafant  and  leis  painful  than  the 
felfifli  f.  112.  Paflions  are  infe<f^ious  i.  109.  180,  18 1.  are 
refined  or  grofs  i.  112.  Their  interrupted  exiftence  i.  115, 
&c.  Their  growth  and  decay  i.  X17,  &c.  The  identity  of 
II  paflion  i.  1 16«  The  bulk  of  our  paffions  lyre  the  afledions 
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of  love  or  httred  inflamed  into  a  paffion  i.  iio.  Paffions 
have  a  tendency  to  excefs  i*  120.  Paflions  fweli  by  oppo- 
fitioni.  121  f  A  paffion  fiidden  in  growth  is  fudden  in  de- 
cay i.  122*  A  pafllon  founded  on  an  original  propendty 
endures  for  life  i.  I2j«  founded  on  aflSedion  or  averiion  is 
fubied  to  decay  i.  123.  A  paffion  ceafes  upon  attaiDing  iit 
tiltimate  end  i.a22,  123*  Coexiftent  paffioos  i.  124,  &c. 
Paffions  fimilar  and  dtffimilar  i*  142.  Flu&aation  of  paffion 
>•  Z43»  ^Cf  462*  Its  influence  upon  our  perceptionsy  opi- 
pions  and  Mief  i.  152,  &c.  i6>  if6,  177.  28S.  291.  u« 
^28.  255.  259-  267,  &c.  Paflions  attrs^dive  and  repi^dfive 
f.  184. 439*  Prone  to  their  gratification  i.  193.  Paffions 
ranked  according  to  their  dignity  i.  355,  356,  357.  Social 
paffions  of  greater  dignity  than  ielfifli  u  360.  £ztenial  (igns 
of  paffioufy  cb.  I5«  Our  paffions  ihould  be  governed  by  rea- 
fon  i.  468,  Language  of  paffion,  oh  17*  A  paffion  when 
immoderate  is  filent  i.  494,  495*  Language  of  paffion 
broken  and  interrupted  i*  4^96.  What  paffions  acisiit  of 
figurative  ezpreffioo  i^  497.  it.  204.  207.  Language  proper 
for  impetuous  paffion  i,  498*  for  melancholy  i,  499.  fior 
calm  emotions  i.  499.  for  turbulent  paflion  i.  499.  |n  cer- 
tain paffions  the  mind  is  prone  to  beflow  fenfibility  upon 
things  inanimate  ii.  204.  228.  With  regard  to  paffion 
tnan  is  paffive  iii  507.  We  are  confcious  of  paffions  as  in 
the  heart  ii.  ^07. 

Paffionate)  perionification  ii^  236^ 

Paffive  fubjeA)  defined  ii*  537. 

Pathetic  tragedy  ii.  372. 

Paufe)  paufes  neceflary  for  three  diff*erent  purpoies  ii.''i03^ 
Muiical  paufes  in  an  hexameter  line  ii.  109.  Mnfical  panics 
ought  to  coincide  with  thole  in  the  (enfe  ii.  111.  114. 
What  mufical  paufes  are  eflentia)  in  Engtifli  heroic  verie 
li.  124.  Rules  concerning  them  ii.  125,  126.  Paufe  that 
concedes  a  couplet  ii.  137,  138.  PaufWnd  accent  have 
a  mutual  influence  ii.  X53. 

Pedefial)  ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented  ii.  473. 

Perceptions)  more  eafily  remembered  than  ideas  i.  171.  Suc- 
ceffion  of  perceptions  i.  1 7.  305,  Unconnected  perceptions 
find  not  eafy  admittance  to  the  mind  i.  308.  314.  Pleafiire 
and  pain  of  perceptions  in  a  train  i.  3x3,  &c.  Perception 
defined  ii.  508.  deferibed  ii.  534.  CMginal  and  iecondary 
ii.jiiy  &c.     Simple  and  complex  ii.  510. 

Period)  h^s  a  fine  efieft  wlien  its  memdocrs  proceed  in  the  fenn 
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of  an  increafing  (eriet  iu  160  In  the  periods  of  a  dMeduHe 
variety  ought  to  be  Ihidied  ii.  17.  Dtfiereot  thoughts  ought 
not  be  crowded  into  one  period  ii.  32.  The  fcene  ought 
not  to  be  changed  in  a  period  ii*  39*  A  period  foartaoged 
as  to  expreft  the  ienfe  dearif ,  (eems^  more  mufical  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtfiil  ii«  6a.  In  what  part  of  the 
period  doth  a  word  make  the  greateft  figrufe  ii.  71.  A  pe- 
riod ought  to  be  cloied  with  that  word  which  makes  the 
greated  figure  ii*  73*  When  there  is  occafion  to  mention 
many  particulars,  in  what  order  ought  they  to  be  pladed  i 
ii.  73,  ^c.  A  ihort  period  is  lively  and  familiar,  a  long 
period  grave  and  (blemn  ii.  79.  A  difeourfe  ought  not  to 
commence  with  a  long  period  ii.  8o» 

Ferfenification  ii.  ^228,  4rc»  Paffionate  and  defcriptive  ii. 
236. 

Feripicuity)  a  capital  requifite  in  writing  ii.  X9»  Perfpicuity 
in  arraneement  ii.  54. 

Fhantafin  li.  512.  tiote^ 

Pharfalia)  ceniuredii.  372. 

Fhedra)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  423. 504* 

PiSurc)  See  Painting. 

Pilafter)  lefs  beautiful  than  a  column  ii.  477. 

Pindar)  defedive  in  order  and  connexion  i.  27. 

Pity)  defined  i.  42.  apt  to. produce  love  i.  79.  always  painful," 
yet  always  agreeable  i.  no.  refembles  its  caufe  i.  181. 
What  are  the  proper  obje&s  for  railing  pity  ii.  376,  4ycm 

Place)  explained  ii.  532. 

Plain)  a  large  plain,  a  beautiful  objeA  i.  176. 

Planetary  fyfiem)  its  beauty  i.  248.  256. 

Plautus)  the  liberty  he  takes  as  to  place  and  time  ii.  427.  > 

Play)  is  a  chain  of  conneded  hA$,  each  (cene  making  a  Knk 
ii.  408,  400.     . 

Play  of  worcis)  i.  391.  ^I4>  &c.  gone  into  difrepute  i.  302. 
Companions  that  refolve  intoa  play  of  words  ii.  218,  OT. 

Fleafant  emotions  and  paflions  i.  105,  &c.  Social  Paffions 
more  pleaiant  than  the  felfiih  i.  112.  Pleafant  pain  ex- 
plained i.  127,  128. 

Flealure)  pleafures  of  feeing  and  hearing  diftinguiOied  from 
thofe  of  the  other  denies  i.  1,  &c.  pleafure  of  order  i.  25.  of 
connexion  i.  25.  Pleafures  of  tafie,  touch,  and  fmell,  not 
termed  emotions  or  paffions  i.  33.  Pleafure  of  a  reverie  i. 
93*  i^S*  Pleafures  refined  and  grols  i.  112.  Pleafure  of  a 
train  of  perceptions  in  certain  circumftances  i-  3i3>  &c. 

Corporeal 
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Corporeal  pleafure  low,  and  (bmetimefl  meaa  i,  356.  Plea< 
fiires  of  the  eye  and  ear  never,  low  or  mean  i.  356*  Pica- 
fures  of  the  underftandiDg  are  high  in  point  oH  di^itj  i, 
357*  Cuftom  augments  moderate  pleafures,  but  dimiuiihcs 
thofe  that  are  intenfe  i.  4161 417.  Some  pleafures  felt  io- 
ternalljy  fame  externally  ii.  520* 

Poet)  the  chief  talent  of  a  poet  who  deals  in  the  pathetic  i. 
428. 

Poetical  flights)  in  what  ftate  of  mind  they  are  moft  reliihed 
ii.2O4»305* 

Poetry)  grandeur  of  manner  in  poetry  i.  232,  &c.  How  far 
variety  is  proper  i.  322.  Objeds  that  flrike  terror  have  a 
fine  eneA  «o  it  ii.  364*  Obje&s  of  horror  ought  to  be  ba- 
niflied  firom  it  ii,  366,  Poetry  has  power  over,  all  the  hu- 
man af&dions  ii.  431.  The  moft  Uiccefsful  in  defcribing 
obje^fls  of  iigbt  ii*  Jf20, 

Polite  behaviour  i.  113, 

Polygon)  regular  its  beauty  i.  203. 

Polyfyllables)  how  far  agreeable  tuthe  ear  ii.  g,  10,  leldom 
have  place  in  the  couflruAion  of  Engliih  verfe  ii*  122. 

J49- 
Pompey)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.472.  484.  487,  488. 

Poor)  habit  puts  them  on  a  level  with  the  rich  i.4i9. 

Pope)  excels  in  the  variety  of  his  melody  ii*  141.  cenfured  ii. 

251.  254,  346.     His  flyle  compared  with  that  of  Switt  ii. 

352- 
Pofture)  conftrained  pofture  difagrceablp  to  the  (pe^ator  i. 

Power  of  abftra^ion  ii.  530,  531.  iu»  ufe  ii.  531,  332. 

Prepofitions  explained  ii.  48. 

P/ide)  how  generated  i.  ri9.  why  it  is  perpetual  i.  122.  in. 
cites  us  to  ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  others  i. 
345:  ^  pleafant  pai&on  i.  345.  438.  confidered  with  refpect 
to  dignity  and  meanneis  i.  3571  Its  external  expreOioos  or 
(igns  difagreeable  i.  438. 

Primary  and  fecondary  qualities  of  matter  i.  206.  Primary 
and  fecondary  relations  i.  336.  110/^. 

Principle)  of  order  i.  22, 23.  of  morality  i.  38.  6^,  347,  &c. 
of  felf-prefervatipn  i.  81.  of  felfi(hnefs  i.  184.  of  benevolence 
i.  184,  &c.  of  punifhment  i.  187.349.  Principle  that  makes 
us  fond  of  eAeem  i.  192.  231.  of  curiodty  i.  258,  259.  278. 
of  habit  i.  416^  417.  Principle  that  makes  us  wilh  others 
(o  be  of  our  opinion  ii.492,  493.  Principle  defined  ii*.525. 

fbme- 
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ibmetimes  (o  enlivened  as  to  become  an  emotion  u  64.  Sef 
Propenfity. 
Frinciples  of  the  fine  arts  4«  6/ 
Froceieufmaticus  ii*  179* 

Prodigies)  find  ready  credit  with  the  vulgar  i.  164. 
Prologue  of  the  ancient  tragedy  iu  413* 
Pronoun)  defined  ii.  64. 
Pronunciation)  rules  for  it  ii.  84.  94,  &c»  diflinguifhed  from 

finging  ii.  94.  Singinc;  and  pronouncing  compared  ii.  u6. 
Propenfity)  (bmetimes  io  enlivened  as  to  become  an  emotion  i. 
64.  1 18.  oppofed  to  affe^ion  i.  123.  Opinion  and  belief 
influenced  by  it  i.  164,  165.  Propenfity  to  juftify  our  pac- 
tions and  ad^ions  i.  154.  Propenfity  topunifh  guilt  and  re- 
ward virtue  i.  187,  ^r.-  Propenfity  to  carry  along  the  good 
or  bad  properties  of  one  fubje^  to  another  i.  66.  2769  177. 
198.  ii.  4.  62.  66.  85.  112.  144,  145.  269.  301.  Propen* 
fity  to  complete  every  work  that  is  begun,  and  to  carry 
things  to  perfection  i.  293.  ii.  477.  Pfopenfity  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  every  thing  that  afFeds  us  i.  494.  Pro- 
penfity to  place  together  things  mutually  connected. ii.  62. 
Propenfity  defined  ii.  526,  527*  See  Principle. 
Properties  transferred  from  one  fubjedt  to  another  i.  66.  176, 

177.  108.  ii.  4.  62.  66.  85.  112.  144,  145.  269.  301. 
Property;  the  affedion  map  bears  to  his  property  i.  72*      A 

fecondary  relation  i.  336.  note. 
Prophecy)  thoie  who  believe  in  prophecies  wi(h  the  accom- 

plifhment  i.  193. 
Propriety)  ch.  10.  a  fecondary  relation  i.  336.  fiote»  diftia- 
guifhed  from  congruity  i.  337.  diflinguifhed  from  proportion 
if.  346.     Propriety  in  buildings  ii.  467^  468. 
Proportion)  contributes  to  grandeur  i.  2j2.  diftinguiihed  from 
propriety  i.  346.     As  to  quantity  coincides  with  congruity 
1.  346.  examined  as  applied  to  archite^ure  ii.  460.      Fro* 
portion  defined  ii.  523. 
profe)  d*iflinguifhed  from  verfe  ii.  98,  &c, 
Froi'pedl)  an  unbounded  profped  difagreeable  i.  294.  note.  By 

what  mean<;  a  profped  may  be  improved  ii.  441^  442. 
Provoked  Hufband)  cenfured  ii.  399* 
Pun)  defined  i.  396. 
Punifhment)  in  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed  i. 

298.     Punifhment  of  impropriety  i.  343,  4yc.  349. 
Public  games)  of  the  Greelis  1.254. 
J'Jiyrrhichius  ii.  178. 

Qualities 
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Qgalities)  primary  and  (econdary  u  206,  207.  A  quality  can. 
not  be  conceived  independent  of  the  fubjed  to  which  it  be- 
long ii.  50.  Different  qualities  oerceived  by  different  fen- 
fes  iL  505,  506.  Communicated  to  related  objeds.  Sa 
Fropenfity* 

Quantity)  with  reipeA  to  melody  ii.  105.  Qoaotity  with  rc- 
ijpeft  to  Englifh  verie  ii«  120.     FaUe  quantity  ii.  I32. 

Quintilian)  cenfured  11.261,  262. 

Quintus  Curtias)  cenfured  i.  465. 

Racine)  eriticifed  i.  C04.    Cenliired  1^509. 

Rape  of  the  Lock)  charaAertfed  i.368.     Its  verie  admirable 

11. 104. 
Reading)  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  i.  428.     Plaintive  paf- 

fions  require  a  flow  pronunciation  i.  460.  uoie.     Rulet  for 

reading  ii.  94,  &c.  compared  with  finging  it.  96. 
Reality  of  external  objeds  i.  88. 
Reafon)  reafons  to  juftify  a  fairourite  opinion  are  alwa3rt  at 

hand,  and  much  reliihed  i.  155. 
Recitative  ii.  loi. 
Refined  pleaiure  i.  in* 
Regularity)  not  ib  eflfential  in  great  objeds  as  in  fmall  i.  214. 

not  in  a  fmal)  work  fo  much  as  in  one  that  is  extenfive  i, 

214.    How  fiir  to  be  ftudied  in  architedure  ii.  435.  4^5. 

460.     How  far  to  be  fiudied  in  a  garden  ii.  438.  Regular 
^  line  defined  ii.  j2i.     Regular  figure  tlefined  ii.  523.    Re- 
gularity proper  and  figurative  ii.  523. 
Relations  i.i8.  Have  an  mfluence  in  generating  emotions  and 

pafiions  i.  66,  &c.     Are  the  foundation  of  congruity  and 

propriety  i.  334.     Primary  and  ti»condary  relations  i.  336. 

note.    In  what  manner  are  relations  exprefied  in  words  li. 

45,  &LC.    The  efftSt  that  even  the  flighter  reiatious  have  ou 

the  mind  ii.  447. 
Relative  beauty  i.  197.  ii*  447. 
Remorfe)  anguifh  of  remorle  i.i8i.  its  gratification  i.  i88«  is 

not  mean  i.  357. 
Repartee  i.  399. 
Repetitions  ii.  357. 
Reprefentation)  its  perfedion  lies  in  hiding  itfelf  and  proda** 

cing  an  impreifion  of  reality  it.  41 8^  419. 
Repulfive)  obje^  i.  184.     Repulfive  pafiions  L  439. 
Refemblance  J  and  difiimilitude  ch.  8.   Reiemblance  in  a  feries 

of  objeAs  ii.  15.     The  members  of  a  fentence  fignifyiog  a 

relemblaoce 
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relemblance  betwixt  objeds  oueht  to  reicmbk  escli  other  ii« 
34,  &c.  Rcfemblancc  betwixt  iou&4  sod  fignifioition  ii.  82^ 
$6y  87.  No  refemblance  betwixt  objeAs  of  diflereot  &o(et 
ii.  86*  Reieoibling  caufet  may  produce  effe^s  that  have  do 
refemblance,  and  caufes  that  have  no  reiemblance  may  pro* 
dace  refembling  effe^s  ii.  86>  &c*  The  faintcft  refemblanc* 
betwixt  ibiwd  and  fiffoification  gives  the  greateft  pleafure 
ii.  92,  &c.  RefembiaDce  carrieid  too  far  in  fome  garden! 
ii.  438.  note* 
Refentment)  explained  i.  83,  &c«  Difagrecable  in  exceis  i* 
no.  Extended  againft  relations  of  the  offender  i.  158. 
Its  gratification  i.  187,  i88.     When  immoderate  is  (ilent 

»•  495: 
Reft)  neither  agreeable  nor  difagreeabie  i.  250.  explained  535, 

Revenge)  animates  but  doth  not  elevate  the  mind  L  a^o*    Has 

no  dignity  in  it  i.  357*  When  immoderate  is  filent  u  495* 
Reverie)  caufe  of  the  pl^&re  we  have  in  it  i*  93*  315- 
Rhyme)  for  what  fubje&s  it  is  proper  ii*  169,  &c.   Melody  of 

rhyme  ii.  170.     * 
Rhythmus)  defined  ii*  99* 
Rich  and  poor  put  upon  a  level  by  habit  i« 4x9. 
Riches)  love  ox,  corrupts  the  tafte  ii.  500. 
Riddle  ii.  444*  ^ 
Ridicule)  a  grofs  pleafure  i.  1 14.     Is  Jofing  ground  In  Eng- ' 

land  i*  x  I4«    Emotion  of  ridicule  t.  275.    Not  concordant 

with  grandeur  i.  303.    Ridicule  i.  344.  cb..ia*  Whether  it 

be  a  teft  of  truth  i.  378. 
Ridiculous)  diftinguiihed  from  rifible  i.  274* 
Right  and  wrong  as  to  anions  i.  38.   . 
Rifible  objeds  ch.  7.    Rifible  diftinguiChed  frobi  ridiculous  t* 

274. 
Room)  its  form  ii.  457. 
Rubens)  cenfiired  ii.  293. 
Ruin)  ought  not  to  be  feen  lirom  a  flower-parterre  ii.  437.  la 

what  form  it  ought  to  be  ii.  446. 

Salluft)  cenfured  for  want  of  connexion  i.  29. 
Sapphic  verfe)  has  a  very  agreeable  modulation  ii.  xox. 
Savage)  knows  little  of  focial  affeAion  i.  XX2. 
Scorn  i.  344.  366. 

Sculpture)* imitates  nature  lug*  What  emotions  can  be  raifed 
by  it  ii.  43X. 

Seccbts 
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Seccbia  Rapitd)  charaderifed  i.  367. 

Secoodarj  qualities  of  tnatter  i.  206,  207,  208.  Secondary 
relations  i.  336.  note* 

Seeing)  in  feeing  we  feel  no  impreffion  ii.5io*  Objeds  of 
fight  are  all  of  them  complex  ii.  517. 

Selfdeceit  i.  1^4.  484. 

Sel6(h  pafiions  1.47,  48^  Are  pleafant  i.  no.  Le(s  refined 
and  lefs  pleafant  than  the  (bcial  i.  112.  The  pain  of  felfilb 
paflions  more  fevere  than  df  focial  paflions  i.  113.  Inferior 
in  dignity  to  the  focial  i.  360.  A  (elfifh  emotion  arifing 
from  a  (bcial  principle  i.  47.  A  felfilh  motive  ariiing  from 
a  fecial  princiflle  i.  48.  note, 

Selfiibnefs)  promoted  by  luxury  ii.  500.  and  al(b  by  love  of 

'  riches  ii.  500. 

Self-love)  its  prevalence  accounted  for  i.  50.  In  excefs  di(^ 
agreeable  i.  no.  Not  inconliftent  with  benevolence  i.  184. 

Semipaufe)  in  an  hexameter  line  ii.  no.  What  (emipauies 
are  found  in  an  £ngli(h  heroic  lineii.  126. 

Seniation)  defined  ii.  508.  defcribed  ii.  517. 

Senfe)  of  order  i.  22,  iyc,  contributes  to  generate  emotions  i. 
70.  note,  and  paffions  i.  76.     SenTe  of  right  and  wrong  i. 
38.   The  veracity  of  our  fenfes  t.  88.  ii.  512.  note.    Senfe 
of  congruity  or  propriety  i.  333.  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  i.  354.  ii.  494.     Senfe  of  ridicule  i.  378.     Senfe  by 
which  we  difcover  a  pafiion  from  its  external  figns  i.  441. 
Senfe  of  a  common  nature  in  every  fpecies  of  beings  i.  108. 
ii.  490.     Senie  internal  and  external  ii.  505.    In  touching, 
tafting  and  fmellingy  we  feel  the  impreflion  at  the  organ  of 
fenfe,  not  in  feeing  and  hearing  i.  i.  ii.  510. 
Senfes)  whether  a^ive  or  paffive  ii.  535. 
Sentence)  it  detra^s  from  neatnefs  to  vary  the  fcene  in  the 
fame  fentence  ii.  39.    A  fentence  (6  arranged  as  to  exprefs 
the  fenfe  clearly,  feems  always  more  mufical  than  where 
the  (enfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful  ii.  62. 
Sentiment)  elevated^  low  i.  223.   Seiitiments  ch.  16.  ought  to 
be  fuited  to  the  pafBon  i*45i*     Sentiments  exprefling  the 
fwelling  of  paflion  i.  462.  exprefling  the  different  flages  of 
paffion  i.  464.  di6tated  by  coexifient  pkflTions  i.  466.  Senti. 
ments  of  ilrong  paflions  are  hid  or  difTembled  i.  468.  Senti- 
ments above  the  tone  of  the  paffion  i.  471.  below  the  tone 
of  the  paflion  i.  472.     Sentiinents   too  gay  for  a  ferious 
paflion  t.  473.  too  artificial  for  a  ferious  paflion  i.  474.  fan- 
cifiil  or  finical  i.  477.  difcordant  with  chara&er  i*  480. 
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tnirplaced  i.  482.  Immonil  (entiaients  exprefled  without 
difguiic  i.  483.  unnatural  i.  488*  Sentiments  both  in  dm* 
matic  and  epic  compofitions  ought  to  be  fublervient  to  the 
adion  ii.  385.     Sentiment  defined  it.  527. 

Sentsmeatal  miific  i.  138.  n9tf% 

Series)  from  finall  to  great  agreeable  u  220*  Afcending  feries 
i.  220..  Defcending  feries  i«  220.  The  efFed  of  a  number  of 
objeds  placed  in  an  increafing  or  decreafing  feriei  ii«  15. 

Serpentine  river)  its  beauty  i«  252*  ii.  450* 

Sertorius)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  ^6u 

Shaft)  of  a  column  ii.  478* 

Shakerpear)his  fentimentsjuA  reprefent^tions  of  nature  i.  458^ 
is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  in  delineating  paflions  and 
fentiments  i.  500,  501.  excels  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  i.  503.  uoU.  deals  little  in  inverfion  ii.  163.  excels  in 
drawing  charaders  ii.  337.  his  flyle  in  what  refpeif^  excel* 
lent  ii.  352.  his  dialogue  finely  cbnduAed  ii.  401*  deals 
not  in  barren  fcenes  ii.  409. 

Shame)  arifing  from  afiedion  or  averfion  i.  120.  is  not  mean 

i*357- 
Sight)  influenced  by  paffion  i«  175,  176.  288^  &c. 

Similar  emotions  i.  126.  their  efieds  when  coexificnt  i.  I26« 

ii.  466. 

Similar  paffions  i.  142.     Effieds  of  coexifient  fimilar  paflions 

Simple  perception  ii.  gfj. 

Simplicity)  tafte  for  fimpUcity  has  produced  many  Utopian 
fyftems  of  human  nature  i.  34,  35.  Beauty  of  fimplicity  i. 
200»  abandoned  in  the  fine  arts  i.  206.  a  great  beauty  in 
tragedy  ii.  397.  ought  to  be  the  goTerniog  tafte  in  garden- 
ing and  architedure  ii.  434. 

Singmg)  diftinguifhed  -from  pronouncing  or  reading  ii.  94. 
Siogine  and  pronouncing  compared  ii.  96. 

Situation)  different  fituations  fuited  to  diflerent  buildings  ii. 
469. 

Sky)  the  reli(h  of  it  lofl  by  familiarity  i.  118. 

Smelling)  in  fmelHng  wie  feel  an  imprefllion  upon  the  organ  of 
fenfe  ii.  510. 

Smoke)  the  pleafurc  of  afcending  fmoke  accounted  for  i.  26. 

^53- 
Social  paflions  i.  47.  more  refined  and  more  pleafant  than  the 

felfilh  i.  112.  The  pain  of  focial  paflions  more  mild  thaa 
of  ielfini  paflions  i.  113.  Social  paflions  are  of  greater:  dig- 
nity i.  360. 

Society) 
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Society)  ^dvanUgbsiof  Lt9l.  194. 

Soiiloquy)  ^^  ^  foandatioa  ia  oature  u  432.    SolUdquiet  l 
506,  &C. 

Sophocles)  generaUy  corrcA  in  the  drunatic. rules  ii.  425* 

Sounds)  power  of  founds  to  raife  emotipni  i*  53*  concordant 
i.  125*  difeordant  i.  125.  dtiagreeable  founds  u  137.  fit  for 
aceompaayiog.cert8io{>affioos.i.i37.  Sounds  produce  emo* 
.  tions  thai  refemble  them  i,  1 78*  articulate  how  far  agreeable 
to  the  ear  ii.  8..  A  imopth  (bund  ibothes  the  mindy  and  a 
rough  found  animates  ii.  I2«  A  continued  ibund  tends  to 
lay  us  afleep^an  interrupted  found  roufes  and  animates  ii.42* 

Space)  natural  computation  of  ipacc  i.  173,  &c.  Space  ex- 
plained ii.  532»  533- 

Species)  defined  ii.  530. 

Specific  habit)  defined  i.  41 1. 

Speech)  power  of  ipeech  to  raife  emotions,  whence  derived  i. 
93*  zoo.^    ' 

Spondee)  ii.  106,  &c.  178. 

Square)  its  beauty  i«  203.  325. 

Stairs  their  proportion  11-457. 

Standard  of  tafte  ch.  25.  Standard  of  morals  ii.  493.  497, 
498,499. 

Star)  in  gardening  ii.  440. 

Statue)  ihe  reafon  why  a  ftatue  is  not  ccJoured  i.  299.  The 
limbs  of  a  ftatue  ought  to  be  contrafted  i.322.  An  equeftrian 
flatue  is  placed  in  a  centre  of  ftreets  that  it  may  be  fcen 
firom  many  places  at  once  ii.  354*'  Statues  for  adorning  a 
building  where  to  be  placed  ii.473.  Statue  of  an  animal 
pouring  out  water-  ii.  443.  of  a  water-god  pouring  water  out 
of  his  urn  ii.  485.  Statues  of  animals  employed  as  fupports 
condemned  ii*  485.  Naked  Aatues  condemned  ii.  468.  mqU* 

Steeple)  ought  to  be  pyramidal  i*  32a* 

Strada)  cenfured  ii.  326. 

Style)  natural  and  inverted  ii.  49,  &c.  The  beauties  of  a  na- 

.  tural  ftyle  ii.  82.  of  an  inverted  fiyle  ii.  82.  G)ncile  (ty\e 
a  great  ornament  ii.357. 

Subjedl  may  be  conceived  independent  of  any  particular  qua- 
lity ii.  50,  51.  Subje^  with  reipe^t  to  its  qualities  ii.  507. 
53 g.     Subjed  defined  ii«  537. 

Sublimity)  ch.4.  Sublime  in  poetry  i..223.  General  terms 
ought  to  be  avoided  where  fiiblimity  is  intended  i.  238. 
Sublimity  may  be  employed  indiredly  to  fink  the  mind  L 
241.    Falfe  fublime  i.  243. 246* 

Submif&on 
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Submiffidn)  mtaral  foandattoD  of  iiibhiiflion  to  government  x. 
190,  &c« 

Sobftance)  defined  li.  507* 

Subftratum)  defined  ix.  507. 

Succeffion)  of  perceptions  and  ideas  !•  17,  &c*  305,  &c.  In  a 
quick  fiicceflion  ot  the  moft  beautiful  objects,  we  are  fcarce 
ienfible  of  any  emotion  i.  94.  Succeffion  of  fyllables  in  a 
word  ii.  9.  of  objeds  ii.  14.  15. 

Superlatives)  inferior  writers  deal  in  fiiperlatives  ii.  349. 

Surprife)  the  eflence  of  wit  i«  22.  381.  liifiantaneous  i.  117. 
119.  260*  decays  fiiddenly  i.  119*  260.  pleafant  or  painful 
accordin^r  to  circumftances  i.  262,  &c.  Surprife  the  caufe  of 
\:on trail  x*  288.  has  an  influence  upon  our  opinions^  and  even 
upon  our  eye-fight  i.  291.  Surprise  a  filent  pafiion  i,  495. 
fiucfied  in  Chineie  gardens  ii.  452* 

Suipenfe)  an  uneafy  ftate  i.  169. 

Sweet  difirefs)  explained  i.  1 27. 

Swift)  his  language  always  fiiited  to  his  fiibjeA  ii.  348.  has 
a  peculiar  energy  of  ftyle  ii.  351.  compared  with  Pope  ii. 

Syllable  ii.  8.    Syllables  conHdered  as  compofing  words  ii.  9^ 

Syllables  long  and  (hortii.  10.  105.  Many  fyllabfes  in  £ng- 

lilh  are  arbitrary  ii.  120. 
Sympathy)  fympathetic  emotion  of  virtue  1.  61,  &c.     The 

pain  of  fympathy  is  voluntary  i.  1 13.  It  improves  the  tem« 

per  i.  113. 
Sympathy  i.  186.  attraAive  i.  J 86.  447:  never  low  nor  mean 

X.  356.  the  cement  of  fociety  i.  446. 
Synthetic)  and  analytic  methods  of  realbning  compared  i.  24. 

Tacitus)  excels  in  drawing  charaders  ii.  337.  his  fiyle  com- 
prehenfive  ii.  357. 

Tafib)  cenfiired  ii.  389.  394. 

Tafie)  in  tailing  we  feel  an  impreflion  upon  the  organ  of  ienie 
i.  I.  ii.  509.  Taile  in  the  fine  arts  though  natural  requires 
culture  i.  6.  ii.  501.  note*  Tafie  in  the  fine  arts  compared 
with  the  moral  lenfe  i.  6.  its  advantages  i.  9,  £ec.  Delicacy 
of  taile  i.  112.  a  low  tafie  i.  223.  Tafle  in  fbme  meafure 
infiuenced  by  refiedlion  ii.  478.  note.  The  foundation  of  a 
right  and  wrong  in  tafie  11.492.  Tafie  in  the  fine  arts  as 
well  as  in  morals  corrupted  by  voluptuonfiiefs  ii.  500.  cor- 
rupted by  love  of  riches  ii.  500,  Tafie  never  naturally  bad 
VoLt  II*  O  o  or 
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or  wrong  ii.  503;    Aberrations  from  a  true  ufle  in  the  fine 

arts  ii.497»49^*  j „-_ 

♦Tautoloev )  a  bkmilh  in  anting  11.  359-        _     -     j  •-  «jc. 

TekSi)  an  epic  poem  ii.  37«-  «<»'"    ^e"*^  "•  396- 
Tuples)  of  ancient  add  modem  virtue  in  the  garden,  of  Stow 

^^fe'TolilSo^'u^  fantasy 

fw,.  &c  V  filent  paffion  i*  495-  O^tA,  that  ftnke  ter^ 
ror  hilve  a  fine  effeh  i«  poetrjr  and  pa.nt.ng  ,..  362.  The 
terror  raifed  hj  tragedy  "Pl""'*^,"-.^?^ 

puta"°«  of  timel.  165,  &c.    T.me  explained  u.  53»,  533- 
Titu«  Livius.    Ste  Livy. 
?:::S;)1nttiinrwe  feel  an  imprelfion  upon  the  organ  of 

TMrhlnietis'J  of  Sophocles  ccnfurcd  ii.  424. 

T^gedTthe  dee^a  tragedies  a.^  the  ^'Tcfi  '^^'J 
-£  The  laterEnglift  tragedies  cenfured  i.  45<>-  French 
t««dY  ceied  i.  459.  '"''•  48^-  .  The  Greek  tragedy 
a^cotnJanS  *ith  muSeal  notes  to  •«=*«?'«  ^^KP--^™ 
^  „^^nfi  TraicedT  ch.  2a.  in  what  refpeft  it  differs  from 
*•"  ••  ^m  iT  -^o  ^ftinzuiftied  into  ^thetic  and  moral 
H"  r  ^"<^^eff;a:  H.  3';4...co»p.r^  v^th  the  epic  « 
L  the  fubieas  proper  for  each  ii.  375-  *»ow  hx  it  may  bor- 
row from  hiftlry  ii.  38»-  ™»«  fo'  dividing  ..  into  .as  lu 
Z  Z.  double  plot^n  it  ii.  397.  'd^its  not  Violent  aa«a 
!,  fiileraatural  events  ii.  399.  its  origin  11. 4"-  Ancient 
uage^y  a  c^minucd  repre&tion  without  interruption  n. 
4,  J    Conftitution  of  the  modem  drama  11.  414- 

?r\"f  rrtKSr  of  placing  them  ii.  440,  44X.  44a. 
Triangle)  equilateral,  its  beauty  1.  204. 
Tribrachys  ii.178. 
Troch«u8  ii.  178. 
Tropes  ch.  20. 

Uelinefs)  proper  and  figurative  ii.  521. 

Unbounded  profpea)  difagrceable  1. 294-  ««'«•  ^^ 
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Pnifonnitj  of  the  operations  of  nature  i.  325,  &c.  Unifor- 
mity apt  to  difguft  by  excefi  i.  204.  Unitbrmity  and  va- 
riety, ch.  9.  conipicuous  in  the  works  of  nature  i.  330. 
The  melody  of  the  verfe  ought  to  be  uniform  where  the 
things  defcribec)  are  uniform  ii.  141.  Uniformity  defined 
li.  522, 

Unity)  the  three  unities,  ch.  33,  of  adions  ii.  405,  8cc,  U- 
Dtty  of  a£tion  in  a  pidure  ii.  410.  of  time  and  of  place  ii, 
410,  &c.  Unities  of  time  and  of  place  not  required  in  an 
epic  poem  iit  41 1.    StriAly  obierved  in  the  Greek  tra- 

fedy  ii.  413.     Unity  of  place  in  th^  ancient  drama  ii.  423. 
Jnities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  drld^ly  obferved  in 
each  a^  of  a  modern  play  ii.  427.    Wherein  the  unity  of 
a  garden  confifts  ii.  437. 
Vnumquoiique  eodtm  modo  dijfohitur  quo  coUigatum  eft  i.  296. 

Vanity)  a  difagreei^ble*  paffion  i.  no.  always  appears  mean 

Variety)  diftingutfhed  from  novelty  i.  265.  Variety,  ch.  9. 
Variety  in  pictures  i*  321-  confpicuous  in  the  works  of  nft- 
turc  i.  330,  331.  in  gardening  ii.  450. 

Veracity  of  our  fenfes  i.  88. 

Verb)  adive  and  paflive  ii.  44,  45. 

Verbal  antithefis)  defined  i.  393.  ii.  29. 

Verfailles)  grardens  of  ii.  444. 

Verfe)  difiino^fhed  from  profe  ii.  98.  Sapphic  verfe  ex- 
tremely  melodious  ii.  loi.  Iambic  lefi  fb  ii.  101.  Struc- 
ture of  an  hexameter  line  ii.  105,  io6.  Strufture  of  £ng- 
lifh  heroic  verfe  li.  io8.  note.  119,  &c.  i6o.  Englifh 
jDonofyllables  arbitrary  as  to  quantity  ii.  121.  Englifh 
heroic  lines  diftinguiftied  into  four  forts  ii.  124.  149.  they 
have  a  dne  mixture  of  uniformity  an4  variety  ii.  159.  £ng- 
lifli  rhyme  compared  with  blank  verfe  ii.  160,  161.  Rules 
for  compofing  each  ii.  161,  162.  Lat;n  hexameter  com- 
pared with  Englifti  rhyme  ii.  165.  compared  with  blank 
Verfe  ii.  165.  French  heroic  verfe  compared  with  hexa- 
meter and  rhyme  ii.  166.  The  Englifh  language  incapa- 
ble of  the  melody  of  hexameter  verfe  ii.  168,  169.  For 
what  fubjeds  is  rhyme  proper  ii.  172,  &c.  Melody  of 
rhyme  ii*  171.  Rhyme  neceflary  to  French  verfe  ii»  173. 
Melody  of  verfe  is  fb  enchanting  as  to  draw  a  veil  over 
grofs  impprfedions  ii.,i76.  Verfes  compofed  in  the  fhape 
of  an  as^e  qr  an  egg  ii.  ^4. 

O  o  a  Violent 
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Violent  aAiod)  ought  to  be  excluded,  from  the  flage  ii. 

.39?- 

Virgil)  cenfured  for  want  of  comeAton  i.  28.  bis  verfe  ex- 
tremely melodious  ii.  10 1.  his  verfification  criticifed  iL 
115.  ccnfiirexi  ii.  176.  340,  341.  348.  354.  384. 

Virgti  travtjiie)  charaderifed  i.  367. 

Virtue)  the  pleafures  of  virtue  never  decay  i,  418. 

Vifion)  the  larg^  and  finalUft  angle  of  vifioa  u  173,  174, 

Voltaire)  cenfured  ii.  ^T^"^*  3^3.  389. 

Voluntary  (igos  of  pafTion  i.-  428. 

VoluptuoufneA  tends  to  vitiate  our  taCte  ii.  500. 

Vowels  ii.  6,  &c. 

Walk)  in  a  garden,  whether  it  ought  to  be  flraight  or  wa* 
ving  iL  445.     Artificial  walk  elevated  above  the  plain  It. 

Wall)  that  is  not  perpendicular  occafions  an  uneafy  feeling 
i.  170. 

Waterfall  i.  178.  259. 

Water-god)  (latue  of,  pouring  out  water  ii.  485. 
.Way  of  the  world)  cenfured  ii«409.  the  unities  of  place  and 
time  ilridly  obferved  in  it  ii.  429. 

Will)  how  far  our  train  of  perceptions^an  be  regelated  by.it 
i.  19.  306.  311.  determined  by  dcHre  i«  181. 

Windows)  their  proportion  ir.  456,  double  row  11.471. 

Winter-garden  ii.  448. 

Wifh)  diftinguifhed  from  delire-  i.  42,  43. 

Wit)  defined  i.  22.  381.  feldom  united  with  judgment  i.  22. 
but  generally  with  memory  i.  22.  not  concordant  with 
grandeur  i.  303.  Wit,  ch.  13.  Wit  in  founds  i.  399. 
Wit  in  architedure  ii.  482. 

Wonder)  inftantaneous  i.  119.  decays  (uddetily  i.  122.  Won- 
ders* and  prodigies  find  ready  credit  with  tiic  vulgar  i.  163, 
164.  Wonder  defined, i.^253.  ftudxed  in  Chinefe  gardens 
ii.  452. 

Words)  rules  for  coining  words  1.  49.  note.  Play  of  words 
'•  5'4»  5'5»  ^^*  Jingle  of  words  i.  516.  Words  confi- 
dered  with  refpeft  to  their  (bond  ii.  9.  Words  of  di&rent 
languages  compared  ii.  11.  What  are  their  beft  arrange- 
ment  in  a  period  ii.  16.  A  conjundion.or  dif^JunSion  in 
the  memberi  of  the  thought  ought  to  be  imitated  in  the 
cxpreflion  ii.  25.^34.  35.  Wordi  exprei&ng  tilings  con- 
nected 
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neded  ou^ht  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  pofTible  iu 
62,  &c.  In  what  part  of  a  (entence  doth  a  word  make 
the  greateft  figure  ii.  71.  Words  acquire  a  beauty  from 
their  meaning  ii.  85.  301.  Some  words  make  an  impref- 
fion*refembIing  that  of  their  meaning  ii.  87,  The  words 
ought  to  accord  ,with  the  ftntiment  i.  451.  406.  499.  ii. 
24.  342.  A  word  is  often  redoubled  to  add  force  to  the 
exp^elTion  i.  500,  ii.  354.  See  Language* 
Writing)  a  fubjecf)  inteuded  for  amufement  may  be  highly 
ornamented  i*  33S.  A  grand  fubjedl  appears  bcft  in  a 
plain  drefs  i«  339. 

Youth)  requires  more  variety  of  amufement  than  old  age  u 

307- 
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